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PREFACE. 



The Essay on the External Com Trade 
having been, for a considerable time, out 
of print, and a new edition being called 
for, the Author has availed himself of 
the opportunity thus afforded for revising 
the work, and for explaining the manner 
in which the Com Laws have contributed 
to create the revulsion and embarrassment 
which have recently occurred. 

Since the publication of the first edition 
of this work, the Author has had the satis- 
faction of seeing the doctrines therein un- 
folded, sanctioned and confirmed by the 
authority of the principal writers who have, 
subsequently, directed their attention to the 
important subject of the Corn Laws. 
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It was stated in the first edition of this 
work, that when a tax is imposed on any 
domestic article, a duty of equal amount 
should be imposed on the importation of 
the similar foreign article, and a bounty, 
also of equal amount, should be granted 
on the exportation of the one, and the 're- 
exportation of the othert This was consi* 

dered, it) thjd first instance, as a somewhaf 

♦ ' ' ' . 

startling proposition, and as one savouring, 
not of tjie. enlightened doctrines of free trade^ 
but rather pf the e?^lode.d systeip of le^i^la^ 
live restriction and encouragement. The 
principle, however, was adopted by Mr. 
Ricardo, in hi§ valuable Treatise on the 
Prolecljlon pf AgricnUur^, whp explcaned 
and enforced it with his. usual ability. - It i§ 
now generally admHted thai, this principle, 
instead pf bein^ opppsed, to- the doctrine 
of free trade, is part and parcel of that 
doctrine^ inasmuch - aa it tends^ to restore 
that natural T ec^uilibrium between the dif- 



ferent branches of industry, which eqwt^ 
brium taxation occasionally disturbs. 

In the earlier edition of the Essay on the 
Corn Trade, it was shewn, the Autlior be- 
lieves for the first time, that a permanently 
high scale of general prices, from whatever 
cause arising, cannot depress domestic m- 
dustry by encouraging the importation ttf 
cheaper foreign articles ; and that commo 
dities, tlie cost of producing which is greater 
in foreign countries than at home, may, 
ne vert] lel ess, be imported, provided the 
comparative disadvantage of the foreign 
capitalist in producing the imported article, 
be less than the comparative advantage of 
the domestic capitalist in producing the 
articles exported in exchange. These print 
ciples Mr. Ricardo adopted into his very 
valuable work upon Political Economy and 
Taxation ; and they form, in some measure; 
the ground-work of his chapters upon fo* 
reign trade, and of his doctrines on the im 
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fluence of taxation upon the export and 
import of commodities. 

To this edition have been added some 
facts and reasonings originally published by 
the Author in 1816, in a Letter addressed to 
the Earl of Liverpool on Agricultural Dis- 
tress, These principally relate to the refu- 
tation, by a comparison of the prices of com 
and of silver, of the opinion that the fluctua- 
tions in the price of agricultural produce 
which occurred during, and subsequent to tlie 
war, were occasioned by variations in the 
value of the currency ; and to the statement 
of the doctrine, that redundant supply reduces 
prices in a ratio greater than that of the 
excess. It is a gratifying confirmation of 
the correctness of these principles, that, 
although he had not then seen the publication 
in which they at first appeared, one of our 
ablest writers upon questions of political 
economy, by an original process of his own, 
arrived at similar conclusions. Mr. Tooke, 



in his work " On High and Low Prices," 
one of the most vahiable contributions which 
have of late years been made to the sci- 
ence, has established these principles by an 
ample induction from curious and valuable 
facts, and has explained in a masterly man- 
ner their extensive influence on the varying 
phenomena of the market. 

In the First Edition of tlie Essay on the 
Corn Trade, which was written in 1814, 
and published early in the following year, 
before the Author was acquainted with the 
very able and original disquisitions of Mr. 
Malthus and Mr, Ricardo, it was stated, 
that the difference between the returns to 
capital upon the worst, and upon the best 
lands under tillage appears in the form of 
rent; and that when we increase the cost 
of obtaining subsistence, a greater portion 
of the produce of labour will be required 
for wages, and a less proportion will re- 
main for profits. With respect to the 
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first of these principles, the Author has 
found nothings very material to modify or 
correct ; but, with respect to the second, the 
doctrine was stated incidentaUy, and without 
the Author's being aware of the very im- 
portant consequences to which it leads. The 
chief corrections and additions which it has 
appeared necessary to make in the last and 
present editions of this work, relate, llwre- 
fore, to the doctrine of profits. 

Thougli the very profound disquisilions 
of Mr. Ricardo were the occasions which 
originally suggested the Author's inquiries 
into the causes which determine the rate 
of profit upon capital, yet, in prosecuting 
these inquiries, he has arrived at conclusions 
very different from those which Mr. Ricardo 
has endeavoured to establish. To tlie prin- 
ciples of that eminent economist, that the 
whole produce of industry is divided be- 
tween wagesand profits, and that profits rise 
or fall only as wages fall or rise, the Autlror 
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b»» tiever been aUe to absent ; and tUe nXore 
attentivdly he has considered tlie anbgect the 
more . thoroughly has he been conYinced, 
that these prmciples have had their origin in 
a hasty and prematura gerierah'sation, bestovV 
log universality upon one leading particular, 
and attributing to the exclusive agency of 
a single caus^ efiects resulting from the 
combined operation of many. 

On a former occasion, the Author ven^ 
tured to predict, that, at no distant period 
controversy amongst the professors of pQliti^ 
cal economy would cease, and unanimity 
prevail respecting the fundamental prin- 
ciplefi^ of the science. He thinks he ca9 
already perceive the unequivocal signs* of 
•the approaching fulfilment of this predio- 
tion. Siinoe it was hazafded, two works 
have appeared^ each of which, in its 
own peculiar line, is eminently calculated 
to correct the errors which previously pre- 
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vailed. These publications are, " A critical 
Dissertation on the Nature, Causes, and 
Measures of Value, by an anonymous 
author ;" and " Thoughts and Details on 
High and Low Prices," by Mr. Tooke, 

The Dissertation on Value is a masterly 
specimen of perspicuous and accurate logic ; 
and furnishes an unerring test for the de- 
tection of that vague and ambiguous lan- 
guage in which some of our most eminent 
economists have indulged, and which has 
mainly contributed to retard the progress of 
the science. 

The work on High and Low Prices, is also 
excellent in its kind. It is practical, rather 
than theoretical. It establishes its conclu- 
sions by an extensive induction from various 
and important facts ; and, independently of 
its intrinsic merits, it derives an additional 
value from the circumstance, that its inves. 
ligations are conducted in a manner which 



presenls a striking and correclive contrast 
to the premature generalisations, and pure 
abstractions, of the Ricardo school. 

The influence of these writers in checking 
the tendency to a species of sectarian dog- 
matism, and in bringing controverted ques- 
tions to a satisfactory conclusion, is already 
perceptible. In his recent work upon Poli- 
tical Economy, Mr. M'CuUoch has, witli 
laudable candour, corrected, in an essential 
degree, his former opinions on the subject of 
profit ; and iias admitted, that Mr. Ricardo's 
principles are tenable, only when we pervert 
from their established acceptation the terms 
in which these principles are expressed. 
This is the same thing as admitting, that the 
Ricardo doctrine of profit is erroneous. Ar- 
bitrary alterations in the meaning of terms 
are not discoveries in science. 

To be consistent with himself, Mr. M'CuI- 
loch must also admit, that the Ricardo ttieory 
of value is indefensible. Upon his own 
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shewing, that theory admits of no species of 
proof, except that which is obtained by a 
most arbitrary and unjustifiable extension of 
the meaning of the term, labour. If the 
process of fermentation in a cask, and the 
progress of vegetation in a tree, are labour, 
then may we demonstrate that labour is the 
cause of value. By the same novum organum 
we may demonstrate, that tlie three angles 
of a triangle are equal to four right angles ; 
for all that is necessary to render this demon- 
stration as perfect as the former is, that 
we should alter the meaning of words, and 
employ the term fow to signify the numbw 
commonly expressed by the term two. This 
is a most convenient species of logic, by 
which we may, with equal facility, prove 
every proposition to be true, and every pro- 
position to be false. 

Mr. Mill appears more reluctant than Mr. 
M'Culloch to modify and correct the pure 
Ricardo doctrines which he maintains. 



Yet, from his manner of defending these 
doctrines, it is evident, that he is not far 
from admitting that they are essentially un- 
tenable. In the last edition of his Elements 
of Political Economy, he contends, that a 
self-moving machine, and a fermenting cask, 
perform labour; he admits, that the pro- 
duce of capital, which he formerly asserted 
was all divided between wages and profit, is 
in reality divided between wages, profit, and 
that third quantity which is necessary to 
replace capital ; and the doctrine, that pro- 
fits rise or fall, as wages fall and rise, he gives 
up, iji all cases, except in those in which 
the terms are used, not according to their 
accustomed acceptation, but with a refer- 
ence lo proportions. It may be easily shewn, 
however, that the doctrine that profits depend 
on wages is equally untenable, whether the 
terms, alteration of wages, alteration of pro- 
fits, are employed with a reference to pro- 




portions, or whether they are used in rela- 
tion to quantities. 

Let us suppose, that a capitalist advances 
to a labourer 20 quarters of corn as wages, 
and 20 quarters as seed ; and let the produce 
returned to the capitalist at the end of the 
year be 60 quarters. In this case, if we 
deduct from the whole produce, as Mr, Mill 
contends we ought, what is necessary to 
replace the seed, 40 quarters will remain to 
be divided between wages and profit ; and 
as, by the supposition, wages are 20, profits 
must be 20 also ; that is, as the whole ad- 
vances of the capitalist for wages and seed 
was 40 quarters, and as be has 20 quarters 
remaining over and above the replacement 
of these advances, the rate of his profit will 
be 50 per cent. 

Now, let us vary our supposition, and 
assume, that while the quantity of labour 
employed, and the quantity of produce ob- 



tainied, remain exactly as before, an improve- 
ment takes place in cultivation, which enables 
the farmer to crop his field with 10 quarters 
of seed, instead of with 20 quarters. In this 
case, when from the whole produce of 60 
quarters, the 10 quarters required to replace 
capital, in Mr. Mill's sense of the term, are 
deducted, 50 quarters will remain to be 
divided between wages and profit. Let these 
50 be equally divided, as the 40 quarters for- 
merly were, between the labourer and capi- 
talist, each getting 25 quarters, and then the 
shares or proportions will remain exactly as 
before. But though the proportions^ or pro- 
portional wages remain unchanged, yet pro* 
fits will have risen from 50 to upwards of 70 
per cent. The capitalist, after replacing his 
expenditure of 25 quarters for wages, and 
10 quarters for seed, will have a surplus of 
35 quarters remaining, while, in the former 
case, after replacing an expenditure of 20 
quarters for wages, and 90 quarters for seed, 
b 



he had a svirplus of only 20 quarters re- 
maining. 

Thus we find, by a short and simple, but 
strictly demonstrative process, that even when 
we adopt Mr. Mill's language of shares and 
proportions, profits do not depend upon 
wages. When he again revises his chapter 
upon profits, he will discover that the position 
to which he has retired is just as untenable 
as that which he has abandoned ; and he 
will be disposed to assent to those correct 
principles of value and of profit which are 
arrived at, not by hasty generalisations of a 
single influential fact, but by a careful in- 
duction from the several circumstances, 
which, after a complete analysis, are found 
to contribute to the production of the phe- 
nomena to be accounted for and explained. 
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On the Principles of the internal Com Tmde. 

1 HE inequality of the seasons, with respect to 
scarcity and plenty, is on(s of those obvious facts 
which force themselves upon the attention of all. 
Whoever looks abroad upon the face of the 
country, perceives, that, under a precisely similar 
course of culture, the same piece of ground will, 
in one year, present an overflowing harvest, and, 
in another, scarcely repay the expense of tillage. 

B 
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Now, this inequality, in the productiveness of 
the seasons, is greater in a small, than it is in a 
large district. A single field may, in some years, 
give a produce, double, treble, or perhaps qua- 
druple to that, which, under the same course of 
husbandry, it may. yield, in others; but an ex- 
tensive farm, and much less, an agricultural parish 
composed of many farms, cpuld scarcely, in its 
fertility from year to year, exhibit so striking an 
irregularity. The irregularity would be still less, if 
we took the average produce of a county; and less 
yet, if we took the average produce of the whole 
kingdom. Other things remaining the same, in 
proportion as the territory which supplies subsist- 
ence is extended, the inequality in the produc- 
tiveness of the seasons will be diminished. 

This pniiciple is so obvious,; that illustration is 
scarpely requisite.. The seasons most unfavour- 
able to the crop, of corn,, are thosp of exqessive 
drought and.of e:^c^ss;ive rain.. But as corn grows 
eq^ually upc^ hig)^ an^i^P^ .^d^^-T-^n those which 
are. disposed to be top wet, as welj as upon 
ttiose which are di^gos^d to be . too diy, th? 
drcmg^ or Hh^ve^r^ which is hurt£4 ^ ope p^ 
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of ihe country, is favourable to some other ; and 
though, both in the wet, and in the dry season, 
the crop is a good deal less than it would be in 
one more properly tempered, yet, in botU, what 
is lost in one part of the country, is, in some mea- 
sure, compensated by what is gained in another ; 
and thus, the general crop of the kingdom will- 
never vary so much from year to year, as the ptir- 
ticular crop of a county, a parish, or a farm. 

On the principle, that the inequality in the pro- 
ductiveness of- any district diminishes, in pro- 
portion as that district is enlarged, it is demon- 
straUe, that, in order to correct the evils arising 
from the uncertainty of the seasons, and to obviate 
the alternate recurrence of superfluity and of 
famine, an agricultural country should extend 
perfect freedom to the internal trade in com. In 
years when the general crop has been deficient, the 
inhabitants of those particular districts, in t^lritih 
the irregularity of the seasons has been litde feli, 
might, perhaps, complain, that their abundance 
should be withdrawn by the speculations of the 
corn dealer ; and that they should be exposed W 



an artificial scarcity when nature had lavished 
plenty. The following considerations will shew, 
that this complaint could be dictated only by a 
short-sighted selfishness, as ignorant of its own 
true interest, as regardless of the general good. 

1. The allowing of a free circulation of com 
throughout all the districts of the kingdom, and 
thus, in a year of scanty harvest, compensating 
the deficiency of one quarter, by the comparative 
abundance of another, and equalizing the pres- 
sure, as much as the state of the roads, and the 
means of communication, will admit, not only 
mitigates the general suffering of the country, but 
even to those particular districts, in which the 
crop may have succeeded, but which the freedom 
in the internal trade has rendered partakers in the 
general distress, gives, in the assurance of future 
relief, ample compensation for present pressure. 
Those very districts which have, this year, an 
abundant crop, may, next year, have one that is 
deficient ; and that free circulation of com which 
now deprives them of part of their abundance, 
and puts them upon thrift and saving, may, a few 
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months hence, supplj their necessities from those 
very quarters which they now relieve. 

Thus, in a country where a free internal trade 
in com is permitted, each district receives, in its 
turn, the most important benefits ; and, should the 
country be of considerable extent, and its means of 
communication ample, though it might occasion- 
ally be visited by dearth, yet, the pressure falling 
equally on all, and the favoured districts in some 
measure compensating the failure of crop in others, 
the hardships of dearth could scarcely, even in the 
most deficient years, be heightened into the mise- 
ries of famine. 

2. This will appear still more evident, when we 
consider the further effects which an unshackled 
domestic trade in com has, both on the distribu- 
tion, and on the production, of this important 
article. The public good requires that the supply 
of subsistence should be equalised, not only 
through all the districts of the country, but, also, 
throughout all the periods of the year. When the 
supply of grain is inadequate to subsist the people 
abundantly until the return of the next harvest, 
economy in the consumption of food is the only 



means by which they can escape a famine. If 
they put themselves, in time, upon the necessary 
degree of saving; if, for example, they consume 
daUy^ an ounce or two less food than ordinary, 
they may pass on to the next harvest, without 
^uflfering any very serious inconvenience; but if, 
on the contrary, they were to feast, with their usual 
profuseness, for eleven months, and leave the whole 
deficiency to fall on the few last weeks of the 
year, multitudes must perish of famine. 

Now, an unrestricted domestic trade in com 
forces the people upon that timely economy in the 
consumption of food, which, partly from an impro- 
vident disregard of the future, and partly from 
^norance of their danger, they might otherwise fail 
to adopt; for, when the operations of the com 
dealer are unimpeded, he, on the prospect of a defi- 
cient crop, and while grain as yet continues cheap, 
buys up corn, under the expectation that it must 
soon bring a higher price ; and thus, before it is top 
late, advertises the deficiency of food to the people. 
Nor need the people ever apprehend, that the 
corn dealer, when the trade is left free and open, 
can have an interest in buying up grain too largely. 



and in putting tbem to unnecessary distress. When 
thet^ is a real scarcity, it is the interest of the great 
body of consumers that the price of com should 
be raised sufficiently high, to cause such a degriee 
of economy lii consumption as may enable the 
supply to last throughout the year. It is also the 
interest of the com dealer to raise the price thus 
high ; and it never can be his interest to raise it 
higher. If, by raising prices too high, he dis- 
courages consumption so mucli, that the supply 
of the seaison is likely not to be used until some 
time after the next crop begins to come in, he rahs 
the hazard, not only of losing a considerable part 
of his con^ from natural causes, but of being 
obliged to sell what remains for much less than 
he might have obtained for it several months be- 
fore. If, by not raising the price sufficiently high, 
he discourages consumption so little, that the sup- 
ply of the season is likeiy to be exhausted before 
the next harvest, he not only loses a part of the 
profit which he might have made, but he exposes 
the people to suffer, before the end of the season, 
instead of the hardships of a dearth, the horrors of 
k famine. It is the interest of the people, that 



the daily, weekly, and monthly consumption, 
should be proportioned, as exactly as possible, to 
the supply of the season. The interest of inland 
corn dealers is the same. By supplying the people, 
as nearly as they can judge, in this proportion, 
they are likely to sell their com at the highest 
price, and with the greatest profit; and their 
knowledge of the state of the crop, and of the 
daily, weekly, and monthly sales, enables them to 
judge, with more or less accuracy, how far the 
markets are really supplied in this manner. 
Without intending to promote the interest of 
the public, corn dealeis are necessarily led, by 
a regard to their own interest, to act in the 
manner most beneficial to the great body of 
consumers. They perform, towards the popula- 
tion of a country, functions precisely similar to 
. those which are perfornied by the prudent captain 
of a ship, who, foreseeing that provisions are likely 
to run short, puts his crew upon short allowance. 

3. But it is not only by equalising the supply of 
subsistence throughout all the districts of the coun- 
try, and periods of the year, that the unrestricted 
operations of the inlan<^ com trade mitigate the 



evils arising from irregular seasons, and obviate 
the alternate recurrence of superfluity and famine. 
As the growers of com always cultivate, as nearly 
as possible, to such an extent, that, in average 
years, the supply will equal the demand, it ne- 
cessarily follows, that, in deficient years, the sup- 
ply must fall short of the demand, and, in abun- 
dant years, exceed it. Hence, where the internal 
trade in corn is left free, intelligent and opulent 
merchants will not limit their speculations to 
equalising, throughout the country and the year, 
the supply of a single season, but will aim at cor- 
recting, in some measure, the irregularities which 
take place from year to year. These irregularities 
have limits which they rarely pass. If two or 
three years of abundance have occurred in sucJ 
cession, there is a strong probability that the next 
may be a deficient, or, at least, an average year. 
This probability will enter into the calculations of 
the skilful and wealthy com dealer. When two 
or three abundant years have thrown superfluous 
com upon the market, its price becomes extremely 
low ; and the capital that should be employed in 
buying it up, and preserving it in stores and gra- 
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naries, until the recurrence of a deficient crop 
again elevated prices, would obtain extraordinary 
profits. The expectation of obtaining these, 
would induce tlie dealer to keep on hand as much 
of the old crop as possible. The more capital he 
could employ in this way, and the more accurately 
he observed the cycles of plenty and of dearth 
which the seasons generally perform, the more he 
would enrich himself, and benefit the public. 

Nor need the public be at ail apprehensive, lest 
his avarice should prompt him to keep up corn 
beyond what the irregularity in the annual supply 
might render expedient. In this, as in the former 
instance, the interest of the dealer and of the con- 
sumer exactly coincide. Should the dealer hoard 
his corn beyond what was necessary to equalise the 
supply of one year with another, he would not only 
lose a considerable portion of his stock, from natural 
Causes, but, on the return of a good harvest, would 
be obliged to dispose of what remained at a lower 
rate than he could before have done ; and should 
he, on the contrary, neglect to take the precau- 
tions pointed out by the inequality in the seasons, 
he would at once expose the country to inconve- 
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tiience which might have been avoided, and misg 
the wealth which he might have realised. The 
more carefully he watches the course of the 
seasons, and calculates * the periods which abun- 
dant and deficient years perform, the more rapidly 
he may enrich himself, and the more effectually 
l&upply the deficiency of one season with the 
superfluity of another. 

In this manner, as sodejjv advances, as capital 
accumulates, and as the principles of economical 
science become understood, new resources are 
developed for warding off those terrible visitations 
of want and famine, to which, in ruder periods, 
nations ^re so frequently exposed. Not only 
in times of deficient crop does the establishment 
of perfect freedom in the internal corn* trade 
compensate, in some measure, the wants of one 
district by the comparative plenty of another, and 
render the pressure tolerable, by laying it equally 
on all ; but this most beneficial measure of internal 
economy causes, whenever any deficiency occurs, 
the markets to be fed with such regulated and 
apportioned supplies, that n too rapid consumption 
is interdicted^ and the stock oq hand made to last 



until the returning harvest brings relief. And 
further, — it can-ies on the lavish bounty of one year, 
to correct the stinted kindness of another ; until, 
in a country possessed of abundant capital, and 
having ample means of communication, tlie supply 
of subsistence may be equalised through consider- 
able periods, and dearth rendered a rare, and 
famine an almost impossible, occurrence. 

4. As com is an article in more general use, and, 
therefore, more abundant than any other ; and as 
the carriage of a commodity so bulky is attended 
with considerable expense, wherever internal 
ijitercourse is left free, capital to a great amount 
wDl invest itself in the com trade. This capital 
will be principally directed to the erection of 
store-houses, to the filling of them with grain, and 
to the preservation of it in them, until a favourable 
market can be obtained. Indeed, in all we have 
said, respecting the various operations of the com 
trade, the existence of stores, for the accumulation 
of com, has been implied. To equalise the supply 
of grain throughout the several districts of a coun- 
try ; to feed the markets in a manner so regulated 
and apportioned, as to make the quantity of corn 




upon hand last throughout the year ; and, above 
all, to carry on a portion of the produce of an 
abundant harvest to meet the probable recurrence 
of a deficient crop, require, that a very large 
proportion of the mercantile capital of the coun- 
try should be employed in collecting grain, 
and in maintaining proper buildings for its pre- 
servation. 

Thus, then, by the simple expedient of leaving 
the internal trade in corn free, all the functions 
of public granaries are performed ; and not only 
so, but are performed at infinitely less expense, 
and far more effectually, than they could be by 
such complicated and difficult estabUshments. 
No country would consent to raise the revenue 
that it would require to maintain public stores, 
and to lay up in them, in order to meet the vicissi- 
tudes and exigencies of the seasons, quantities 
of grain, equal to those which, for the self-same 
purpose, private dealers can, with advantage to 
themselves, accumulate. 

But, suppose it otherwise ; suppose that the 
necessary revenue is raised, and the public gra- 
naries erected and filled ; still, the state factors 
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who should be put in charge of them, however 
they might be controuled, and however rewarded, 
would never attain the vigilance and skill of 
private individuals watching over their own 
property, and perpetually stimulated by self- 
interest to attend to every fluctuation of supply. 
The mismanagement would be without a remedy^ 
and the waste enormous. Whatever expense a 
country might consent to incur, in order to pre- 
serve, in public ^anaries, a surplus of subsistence 
for deficient seasi(>ns, she could not attain this' 
desirable end balf so eflfiectually, as by the simple 
wisdom of refraining fipom all interference, and 
leaving individuals at perfect liberty to embark 
their capital in the internal corn trade. The only 
granaries by means of which, in an extensive 
country, the recurrence of famine can be obviated, 
are those which, under a system of perfect freedom, 
the merchant and the factor find it their interest 
to erect. 

Though, under a system of free trade, the 
store-houses of private traders perform, with 
infinitely less expense, and far greater effect, 
the functions of public granaries, yet they have, at 
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all times, been viewed .with peculiar jealous j 
and alarm by the people whom they save. When 
the supply of any article, particularly if it be 
one of the first necessity, is diminished Jjelow the 
demand, its value rises, not merely in the ratio cS. 
this diminution, but^in a ratio considerably hi^ier ; 
for example, if there be, in any market, a^ demand 
for a thousand quarters of corn, while the supply is 
diminislied to nine, hundred, then these nine 
hundred quarters^ will bring a lai^er sum than 
a. thousand would have brou^t. Some obscure 
notion of this princi^e, which, indeed, is a funda^ 
mental one in political economy, has ever led the 
consumers. of com to suppose that, though the 
internal dealer, in his various operations of equalis- 
ing the supply through all the districts of the 
country, and periods of the year, and of preserving 
the superfluity of one season to meet the probable 
deficiency of another, may, to a certain extent, 
have an interest identical with that of the people ; 
yet that he may, after all these legitimate objects 
are obtained, have a further interest, diametrically 
opposite to theirs \ and, by keeping up com until 
it perishes upon his hands> may secure a greater 
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sum for tlie part that remains, than he " could 
have obtained by allowing the whole to come 
to market. 

The error here involved, arises from applying 
a principle that can be thus acted upon, only 
with respect to commodities, the supplying of 
which is vested in exclusive companies, to an 
article of universal consumption, in an open 
market. It would be plainly impossible to esta- 
blish, amongst the innumerable com dealers 
scattered over an extensive country, such an 
intimate and confidential union as would induce 
each to let a given portion of his stock perish, in 
order to make a greater profit of what remained. 
But we will admit this ahsurd and impossible 
supposition, which is the foundation of the popular 
reasoning against the storing of com ; we will admit 
that the nefarious compact has taken place, and 
that, throughout the country, all the parties act 
upon it with good faith. The first consequence of 
all this wonld be, that in the com trade, the profits 
of stock would rise considerably above the cus- 
tomary level. But, from the unalterable laws of 
competition, and from capital ever seeking the 
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most beoeficial occupation, new adventurers would 
now flock into the corn trade ; and the second 
consequence of the combination would be its own 
destruction. 

In vain would it be to urge, that the new 
adventurers might join the combination ; for, if 
they did so, the rate of profit, in the com trade, 
would still continue above the level, and the 
prospect of extraordinary gains would perpetually 
attract other speculators, until the whole commer- 
cial capital of the country would be thrown into 
the competition. Where Government refrains from 
all interference, and competition is left free, it is 
impossible that, in any particular business, the pro- 
fits upon capital can be sustained above the general 
rate; nor, as will hereafter appear, is it in the 
nature of things, that a combination of all the 
capitalists in the country, or in the world, could, 
even supposing it to be established, injure the con- 
sumer by raising the rate of profit above the level 
determined by the quality of the soil under culti- 
vation, the eflBcacy of labour, and the rale of 
wages. While the effectual demand, or the power 
of purchasing all commodities, remains the same, 
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the consumers who give a greater portion of their 
income for any one article, will have less to bestow 
on others. Hence, finding that as they succeeded 
in raising the price of one commodity) the demand 
for something else would, at the same time, and in 
the same proportion, be reduced, the combining 
capitalists would speedily relinquish their prepos- 
terous and absurd design. 

No individual corn-dealer can have an interest in 
keeping up corn to an extent injurious to the pub- 
lic ; because the competition of all the other dealers 
in the country would immediately bring down to 
the general level, any artificial elevation of price 
which he might induce in the pai'ticular market 
he supplied. No combination of all the corn- 
dealers throughont the country, even if its exis- 
tence were possible, could, for any length of time, 
keep up prices, even in years of scarcity, beyond 
what the state of the crops rendered desirable ; 
because, as soon as the corn-dealers began, by 
such means, to acquire exorbitant gains, the com- 
petition of all other mercantile capitalists would 
effectually prevent the profits of the com trade 
from continuing above that ordinary and level rate, 
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which, according to the circutnstahces of the cbuiih 
try, is due to mercantile stock*. Naj, no uni- 
versal combination amongst the capitalists of the 
world could so raise the general rate of mer*- 
cantile profit, as to render the interest of the ccwn- 
dealer different from that of the people ; beciause 
the means of purchasing, poissessed by the con-^ 
sumer, constituting the only funds from which 
the profits of the dealer and merchant can be 
drawn, such combination (to say nothing of the 
impossibility of its existence), as it drew from the 
purchaser higher prices and larger profits, in one 
article, would infallibly diminish, in an equal 
degree, the profits before obtained upon some 
other; and thus, immediately counteract and 
destroy itsel£ 

The suspicion and alarm with which the public 
view a large accumulation of stock, in the hands 
of the com merchant, are entirely without foutida* 
tion. Such accumulation is a source of safety, not 
of danger. Extensive stores of grain,, and great 
capitals vested in the com trade, so iki* from kad-^ 
ing to any destmction of subsistence, in ordei" to 
increase the profits on what remains, have. 





their operation In distributing, in the most advan- 
tageous manner, the supply actually in existence 
the happiest influence upon future production, and 
ensure greater abundance in the years to come. 

5. Whenever a country is sufficiently advanced in 
opulence, to render the business of the corn-dealer 
distinct from that of the farmer, very considerable 
improvements begin to be realised in agriculture. 
Exempt from the care of retailing his produce to 
the consumer, the ciiltivator, without interrupting 
ins time, or distracting his attention, now gives 
himself exclusively to the concerns of his farm. 
From this division of employment, as is ever the 
case, he acquires Increased skill and knowledge in 
his particular calling ; and his 6elds become more 
productive, from this undivided application of 
what may be called his moral capital. The whole 
of his stock, too, a great part of which might for- 
merly have lain for weeks and months, nay, per- 
haps for the whole year, unproductive in his bams 
and stack yards, may now be immediately directed 
to bringing in new grounds, or to giving superior 
cultivation to the old. Nay, he may frequently be 
able to employ in production, not only his whole. 







but much more than bb whole stock ; for the 
merchant has now acquired a species of property 
in the soil; it becomes his interest to encour^e 
the farmer ; and he is willing, therefore, to ad- 
vance to him the price of his produce, long before 
it is brought into existence. 

Thus, when no pernicious controul interdicts 
the division of employment, the great capitals di- 
rected to the com trade become so many aids and 
backs to agriculture, enabling the farmer to cul- 
tivate on a more extended scale, or sustaining 
him against accidental failures. But this is not 
all : every operation of the com merchant, whe- 
ther it be to equalise the supply through the dis- 
tricts of the country, and periods of the year, or 
to carry on the superfluity of one season to meet 
the probable deficiency of another, has the eflFect 
of giving steadiness to the demand for agricul- 
tural produce. 

Now, this steadiness given to the demand for 
his produce, affords the best possible protection 
and encouragement to the farmer. Though, in 
the neighbouring towns, no consumers could be 
found, yet, the com merchant, acquainted with 
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the wants of distant parts of the country, where 
the crops have been less favourable, would be 
ready to take his com off his hands. Thougli, 
at the present period, all the markets through* 
out the country might be abundantly supplied, 
yet the dealer, whose business it was to calcu- 
late how far the com on hand was equal to the 
annual consumption, would be willing to pur- 
chase, in order to be prepared for renewed de- 
mands, at later periods of the year. Nay, though 
the stock on hand should be more than sufficient 
for the consumption of the season, still, the factor 
might be ready to receive the farmer's com, under 
the probability that ensuing harvests would be 
less abundant. 

Thus, in proportion to the extent of the capital 
employed in the com trade, is the farmer's cer- 
tainty of finding, at all times, a ready sale for his 
produce. The certainty of a market, with the 
greater steadiness of price conferred upon his pro- 
duce, enables him to calculate, more accui-ately, 
the amount of the rent he can a^ord to pay, and 
the quantity of stock he can beneficially invest in 
the soil. All the .risks attending cultivation are 
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dithinished, and improvement advances with k 
steady, uninterrupted pace. It is in this manner 
that great accumulations of grain, and command- 
ing capitals vested in the com trade, instead of 
leading to a destruction of subsistence, powerfully 
conduce to its increase. 

Having now unfolded, as fully as is necessary to 
our present purpose, the leading doctrines of the 
internal com trade, and obviated, as we passed, 
soi^e of the popular objections against this most 
important branch of traffic, we shall dismiss the 
present preliminary part of our subject, with a 
brief recapitulation of the principles contained iti 
the foregoing pages. 

An unrestricted internal trade in corn per- 
forms five distinct operations, which, by regu- 
lating the distribution, and by augmenting the 
quantity of subsistence, rectify the irregularity of 
the seasons, and obviate the alternate recurrence 
of superfluity and of famine. This traffic, in the 
first place, equalises, in a deficient year, the 
supply of com throughout the country, and ren- 
ders the pressure tolerable, by la3dng it impartially 
on all: secondly, when the average supply of 
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food, through the different districts, is less than 
the average consumptiorij it feeds the markets 
so gradually, and frugally, that the people, put 
timely upon short allowance, are, towards the 
end of the season, saved from famine : thirdly, 
when an overflowing harvest gives a supply of 
food heyond the consumption of the season, it 
carries on the superfluity to meet the probable 
deficiency of a future year ; fourthly, it performs, 
with infinitely less expense, and far more effec- 
tually, the functions of public granaries; and, 
fifthly, it relieves the farmer from the distracted 
attention, and interruption, and waste of time, 
which would impede liis operations, if he per- 
sonally distributed his produce to' the consumer; 
enables him to invest his whole, and often more 
than his whole capital, in the important business 
of production ; imparts a steadiness to prices* 
which, in a great measure, removes the risks 
attending cultivation ; and thus, by ensuring a 
certain market, promotes, in the most efficient 
manner, the production of com. 
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CHAR II. 

On the Principles of the external Com Trade. 

As the territory which supplies subsistence is 
enlarged, the irregularity in the productiveness 
of the seasons will be diminished. This is a 
general principle, equally applicable to the districts 
of a country, and to the countries of the world ; 
and the statement of it is sufficient to suggest the 
dose- analogy which exists between the various 
operations of the internal, and of the foreign trade 
in com. 

li If, within the limits of a single state, the 
same season is never universally unfavourable; 
but, in the worst years, the comparative abun- 
dance of one district may be made, in some mea- 
sure, to compensate the failure in others, with 
how much greater force must the principle apply 
to aU the states of Europe, and to all the quairters 
of the globe. It has probably never yet occurred, 
thati in the same year, the harvest has failed in all 
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countries. In seasons when England does not 
produce an average crop, France may have an 
abundant one ; and if, both in England and in 
France, the crops should be deficient, in Germany 
apd in Poland they may be in excess. Even 
should Europe, as has been sometimes known, 
fail of producing an average supply, in Asia, in 
Africa, or in America, the deficiency might be 
made good. 

Hence, on the very same principle that we 
should give freedom. to the internal trade in corn, 
we should also give it to the external trade, 
The merchant who equalises the supply of sul)*- 
sistence through all the countries of the world, 
performs, though on a grander scale, and in a 
more accurate manner, functions precisely ana- 
l(^ous to those performed by the dealer, who 
equalises it through all the districts of a country. 
The irregularity of the seasons, in any territory, 
is in an inverse ratio to its extent. The produce 
of aU the commercial countries of the world varies, 
from year to year, in a much less proportion than 
the produce of any single country ; iadd, con»- 
sequently, the cominerce; which equalises subsistr 
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exice. throughout the countries of the world, must 
render the supply more steady than the .trade 
which distributes it equally through the provinces 
of a country. 

/ For example: if^ in England, the most un*. 
fitypurable harvest which generally occurs, reduces 
th^ crop, one district with another, a tenth below 
ain average crop ; while, in the whole of Europe, 
the most unfavourable season that usually occurs, 
reduces the crop, one country with another, only 
a twentieth below the average ; it is evident that, 
with respect to giving steadiness to the supply of 
com, the free external trade, which equalised it 
throughout Europe^ and thus gave us ourusuiail 
consumption within a twentieth, would possess 
twice the advantages of a free internal trade, 
which, only equalising the supply throughout 
England, left our usual consumption deficient b^ 
a tenth. A free internal trade between the dist- 
, tricts of a considerable agricultural country, ob^ 
viates famine ; but, a free external trade bdtwden 
all growing countries would refaderit next td 
impossible that we should be visited even ^hyih 
dearth/-:-) -..m- .^.rz ',-:t . -r-;?:;- •r.^f!-' • • ''-jj^' 
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S. This will appear still more evident, if we 
trace, through its other operations, the close 
analogy which the foreign bears to the home trade 
in com. It is of the greatest advantage to the 
consumer, that subsistence should be equalised, 
not only through all districts, but also through all 
periods; and that the monthly, weekly, and daily 
consumption should be apportioned, as nearly as 
possible, to the supply of the season. In whatever 
degree the crops may have failed of their average, 
this operation of the corn trade puts the people, 
in a corresponding degree, upon short allowance ; 
and thus saves them, at the end of the year, from 
the miseries of want. But, in her general results, 
Nature rectifies particular irregularities ; and the 
crops, throughout all commercial countries, never 
fail of their usual average, in so great a degree as 
the crops of a single country. Therefore, when 
the foreign trade is free, the consumers, though 
crops should fail of their general average through- 
out the world, which is an extremely improbable 
occurrence, will not, by its operations, be put 
upon so reduced an allowance as would be neces- 
sary to their safety, if the external trade were 



restricted, and, which is a very probable occurreDce, 
crops failed of their average at home. 

But the foreign has an advantage over the home 
trade, not only in having a smaller proportional 
failure in the average supply to equalise through- 
out the year, but also, in allowing this operation to 
be performed with more exactness. The merchant, 
who, in case of his miscalculating the extent to 
which crops had failed of their average, and of his 
keeping up corn beyond what the real deficiency of 
the seasons rendered necessary, ran little risk of his 
superfluous accumulations perishing on his hands, 
but could, at his option, throw it into any more 
favourable foreign market, would buy up com, 
with increased confidence, in the beginning, in 
order to be enabled to meet, with a profit to him- 
self, the wants of the latter end of the season. 
Hence he would more effectually secure the coun- 
try against want ; though he might, if the ope- 
ration of free external trade rested here, some- 
times put the people upon unnecessary thrift in 
the consumption of food. 

The operation however would not rest here : if, 
from the security which they thus obtained in pur- 
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^a^ing up dotn, merchants should be tempted to 
stint any particular market in a greater degree than 
the failure of an average supply, throughout the 
growing countries, rendered necessary, they would, 
in that particular marl^et, give prices an unnatural 
elevation, and thus invite the competition of other 
Qierchants ; and . com would flow in from other 
quarters, and from other countries,' to relieve the 
consumer from the unnecessary and unequal pres-* 
sure. In commerce, competition is as the prin- 
ciple of gravitation, which, the instant restraint is 
removed, draws all things to their proper level. 
The foreign com trade, when it operates unim- 
peded by pernicious regulations, not merely en- 
ables the dealer to equalise, throughout the year, 
instead of the uncertain supply of a single country, 
the regular and nearly uniform supply of all ; — -not 
merely gives him confidence and spirit in these 
important functions ; — but, at the same time, fuUy 
secures the public against the effects of his ocqa- 
s^pnally over-trading, and stinting the market 
unduly. 

3. But the security and confidence which: free 
external trade confers upon the dealer, woiuld, in 
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the operation of carrying on tbe saperfiuity of onel 
season to meet the deficiency of another, be far 
greater, and far more beneficiaj to the public, 
than it could be in the operation of equalising 
the supply throughout the year. When the ex- 
ternal trade is subjected to restrictions, the corn- 
dealer, who, in any particular country, performs 
the important office of preserving the superfluity 
of one year to meet the deficiencies of another, 
incurs very considerable risk. For, though a 

succession of abundant years, glutting the markets 
with grain, and leaving on the farmer's hands 
produce, for which there can be, at present, no 
consumption, may probably be succeeded by 
deficient years, requiring, to make them good, 
all the surplus that can now be saved ; yet, the 
succession of such deficient years is but a proba- 
bility, in speculating on which, the merchant; 
however accurately he may have observed the 
general succession of events, will often find his 
calculations falsified by a particular result. Now, 
when his calculations are thus falsified; when, 
after a course of abundant crops, deficient ohek 
do not immediately succeed, the- merdiatit who 



had bought up, in the years of plenty, to sell with 
a profit, in tlie years of dearth, will sustain a 
considerable loss; and may, perhaps, be ruined. 
But where a free external trade exists, such things 
cannot be. 

The irregularities in the particular operations 
of nature, rectify each other, and interfere not 
with the uniformity of her general results. An 
unusual succession of abundant years may often 
occur in a single country, but probably, never 
yet occurred at the same time throughout all 
countries. The merchant who might buy up 
the superfluity occasioned by two or three over- 
flowing crops in England, and who should find, 
contrary to his expectations, and the usual course 
of things, that the approaching year promised also 
to be abundant, would, under a free external trade, 
be certain that somewhere else, deficiencies would 
occur, and be secure of finding, in some other 
country, in France, Spain, or Italy, — in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, that vent for his stock which 
could not be obtained at home. Thus all the 
risks which might have deteiTed the timid from 
attempting to carry on the superfluity of one year. 
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to meet the deficiency of another^ would be dimi- 
nished, and capital would flow with sufficient 
abundance into a channel of commerce, so eflFectual 
in distributing to the consumer a certain and 
uniform supply of food. 

4. As its more extended operations^ and its 
increased security, drew larger capitals to the 
com trade, the stock in the hands of the various 
dealers concerned in it would become more consi- 
derable, and their accumulations would more 
effectually supersede the necessity, and perform 
the functions, of public granaries. Thus again, 
the effects of the foreign, would be strictly 
analogous to those of the domestic trade in com. 
The irregularities of the seasons, with respect to 
the production of corn, lay the foundation for so 
exteitsive and so beneficial a commerce in this 
article, bulky and of universal consumption as it is, 
that, were all restrictions, internal and extemal, 
removed, it would, in its various operations, 
employ capital to an incalculable amount. To 
equalise the supply, not only through sail the 
districts of countries, but^ through all the 
countries of the commercial world ; and effectually 

D 
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to carry forward the superfluity of some years^ 
to meet the deficiency of others, would require 
stores and granaries almost immeasurable. The 
accumulation of grain, which it would be the 
interest of dealers, in every country, to keep up, 
would be so immense, that not only unforeseen, 
or unprecedented irregularities ifc the seasons, but 
even temporary interruptions of that free inter- 
course itself, from which these most important 
benefits result, might be immediately provided for. 
The accumulations of com, occasioned by an 
unfettered commerce, would be more efficacious in 
obviating famine than the granaries of Pharaoh. 

5. But it is not only by equalising subsistence 
more perfectly throughout all the regions of the 
world, and in laying up and preserving the super- 
fluity of one year for the wants of another, that 
the external trade in com, when exempt from 
pernicious restraint, corrects the irregularity of 
the seasons, and secures the earth from famine. 
Its operations, again analogous to those of the 
internal trade, exert the happiest influence upon 
production. Every increase of capital which it 
draws to the purchase, the preservation, and the 
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distribution of grain, is an additional back and 
support to the farmer ; and every operation tha( 
gives steadiness to prices, diminishes the risks of 
cultivation. As Dr. Smith most justly observes, 
next to the trade of the farmer, no trade encou- 
rages the growth of corn so much as that of the 
corn merchant : #nd, if his trade were unfettered, 
it would not be easy to calculate the impulse which 
agriculture would receive through all the growing 
countries of the world. 

Thus, every view which we take of this impor- 
tant subject tends to a more clear perception of 
the analogy between the operations of the internal, 
and those of the external trade in corn ; and to 
impress us with the magnitude of the benefit 
which unrestricted commerce, in this article, is 
calculated to confer. By equalising subsistence 
throughout all the countries which engage, actively 
or passively, in commerce ; by distributing the 
supply, in regular proportion, through all the 
periods of the year; by carrying forward the 
superfluities of abundant seasons, to meet the 
wants of deficient ones ; by occasioning the esta- 
.bli3hment of stor^3 and granaries ; and by giving 
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security to agriculture, and, consequently, a new 
impulse to production, it seems that an unfettered 
foreign trade in corn, might render famine impos- 
sible, and make even dearth an extremely impro- 
bable occurrence. The inequality in the produc- 
tiveness of the seasons diminishes as territory 
extends. The deficiency of crop, in one country, 
is compensated by abundance in other countries ; 
and the quantity of human sustenance, which, 
under any given state of agricultural improve- 
ment, our earth produces, may be considered as 
not liable to any very considerable variations from 
year to year. Hence, were perfect freedom granted 
to the external trade in corn, and all its operations 
effectually carried on, the supply and the price of 
grain, except as they might be influenced by the 
expense of carnage, and by the gradual progress 
of cultivation, would not only be equal through- 
out all commercial countries, but would continue 
steady, and almost stationaiy, for periods of 
years. Neither famines nor dearths would occur 
in the future history of the world. 

These reasonings upon the external trade in 
corD« receive the fullest saoction from experieooe. 
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Holland, we are told, by the simple expedient of 
leaving this branch of commerce free, obtained, at 
all times, a supply of corn equal to her demand. 
Though her territory was inadequate to her subsist- 
ence, and though her population depended, almost 
entirely, upon foreign supply, yet she was exempt 
from those sudden and considerable fluctuations in 
the price of bread, which often prove so calamitous 
in countries which possess every territorial advan- 
tage, but whose economical system has less of 
wisdom. Nay, Holland not only enjoyed ample 
supply, and steady price; but such were the 
benefits derived from unrestricted external trade 
in corn, that they extended beyond herself She 
possessed, at all times, supplies of grain beyond 
her consumption ; and, though not a corn country, 
became a kind of granary for other countries. 
The grain Tcept in store by her mSjTchants always 
exceeded her own annual wants so far as to enable 
her to supply the occasional deficiencies of the 
neighbouring countries ; and the price of corn in 
Holland represented, pretty accurately, its average 
price in Europe. 



CHAP. III. 

On the Influence of the external Trade in Com 
on the Subsistence^ Wealthy and Prosperity of 
the Country which perma:nently exports Grain. 

In the preceding chapter we considered the 
foreign trade in corn; as, by equalising food 
through dilBTerent countries, and dilBTerent periods, 
by establishing granaries, and by giving encou- 
ragement to agriculture, it rectifies the irregula- 
rities of the seasons, and ensures, at all times, a 
steady and an abundant supply of human sus- 
tenance. In the present, and in the succeeding 
chapter, we will take a less general view of the 
question, and^onsider the foreign trade, not as 
it alternately removes redundancy, supplies defi- 
ciency, and regulates the supply of food through- 
out the world; but, as it affects the subsistence, 
wealth, and prosperity, of those particular coun- 
tries which permanently export, or permanently 
import grain. 
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When overflowing harvests 'havp^ in one coun- 
try, reduced the price of corn, while, in some 
neighbouring country, deficient harvests have 
raised it, then com will flow from the one into 
the other. This, however, would be a merely 
temporary adjustment of supply, and could not 
give the former the character of an exporting, nor 
the latter the character of an importing, country. 
But when, in average years, the price of com 13 
comparatively lower in one country than it is, in 
such years, in another ; or while this other country 
has comparatively lower prices in something else, 
then the one will permanently export, and the 
other permanently import, subsistence. For ex- 
ample : while Poland can raise com comparatively 
cheaper than England, or England prepare cloth 
comparatively cheaper than Poland, the latter, 
unless some violent interference should prevent it, 
will become an exporting, and the former an 
importing, country. 

Now, the country which permanently exports 
a part of its subsistence, is secured, in the moat 
effectual manner, against the visitations of want ; 
and enjoys all the benefits, whicht in the last 
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chapter, were shewn to result from the external 
trade in corn. Prejudice and passion, indeed, have 
often decided otherwise. When the inhabitants 
of an agricultural country see a considerable past 
of its produce sent to supply foreign wants, they 
are very apt to conclude, that the foreign com 
trade, however beneficial it may be to others, is 
injuiious to themselves, and tends to inflict an 
artificial scarcity, when Nature had blessed them 
with abundance. But this conclusion, however 
obvious it may appear, and however frequently it 
may have been drawn, is entirely erroneous. The 
foreign demand creates the surplus it removes. 
When the exportation of com is restricted, the 
farmer will cultivate to such an extent only that, 
in average years, the supply will equal the home 
consumption, and the consumer will not obtain 
corn more abundantly than before. On the con- 
trary, he will be in a much more precarious con- 
dition than if free exportation were allowed. For 
^s, in an exporting country, the price of corn must 
be comparatively lower than its price elsewhere, 
such a country, in the event of a deficient year, 
cannot be relieved by importation, until prices havt 
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run up very considerably above their customary and 
average rate. If Poland, where corn is naturally 
so cheap, were to prohibit exportation, and, conse- 
quently, to grow only her own supply, in an unfa- 
vourable harvest her people might be visited by 
famine, before the markets would be sufficiently 
high to enable the merchants of France, or 
England, where the article is naturally so much 
dearer, to send her com with an adequate profit. 
Hence, a country in which the comparative cost 
of producing corn is very low, is, if she restrain 
exportation, of all others the most likely to suffer 
from the irregularity of the seasons. If, on the 
contrary, she leaves the external trade in com 
unfettered, cultivation is carried to an extent, far 
beyond what is necessary to supply home con- 
sumption ; and a great surplus is created, from 
which, on the recurrence of deficient years, all 
the wants of her population may be made good. — 
The irregularities of the seasons are almost unfelt ; 
and those sudden gluts, and critical suspensions of 
supply, which prove at once so injurious to the 
grower, and so calamitous to the consumer, are 
unknown. A people, clamouring against the per- 
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manent exportation of cofd^ is, in fact, a people 
clamouring for their own occasional starvation. 

But, though it cannot be controverted, that an 
unrestricted exportation of corn, giving occasion 
to a more extended cultivation than is necessary 
for home consumption, is all-powerful to correct 
the inconvenience of unequal seasons, and to in.^ 
sure to a people an ample, and steady supply of 
subsistence, yet such commerce has frequently 
been represented as injurious to wealth and popu* 
lation. When a people exchange the produce of 
their soil, for the wrought goods of some neigh* 
bouring country, it has been supposed, that the 
raw materials and subsistence which they thus 
send abroad, might, to the great increase of the 
national opulence and prosperity, give employment 
to manufacturers at home. 

The slightest examination of the laws which 
regulate the interchange of commodities between 
nations, is sufficient to shew, that, for this supposi- 
tion there is no foundation. When labour and 
capital are employed in cultivating the earth, and 
exchanging its produce for the manufactured goods 
of other countries, it is because these goods, thus 
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obtained are better, or more abundant, than those 
which the same quantities of labour and capital 
could have fabricated at home. This interchange, 
therefore, of produce against manufactures, effects 
a clear addition to the wealth of the nation. If 
a thousand labourers, and ten thousand pounds' 
worth of capital stock, can, when employed upon 
the soil, raise a quantity of produce which will ex- 
change for a thousand yards of foreign cloth, while 
the same labour and capital, employed in manu- 
facturing at home, could furnish only nine hun- 
dred, then, it is evident, that, by directing this 
labour and capital to cultivation, and to exchang-' 
ing produce against wrought goods, a hundred 
yards of cloth are gained, and the country enriched, 
not impoverished. 

Again: a country which employs a portion of 
its capital in raising a surplus produce for export- 
ation, cannot turn its produce to maintain manu- 
factories at home, until a further accession of 
capita], sufficient for their establishment, has been 
prJBviously accumulated. If, in order to maintain 
a manufacturing population at home, capital bfe 
token from the soil, then the industry of the 
tmifttry will diffiimisSi, in prooortion as that of the 





towns is increased ; and the only difference will be, 
that a number of hands will be employed in fabri- 
cating gO( ds,,infjrJcr in quantity, or quality, to 
those which the same numberof hands formerly 
enabled the people to procure hy exchange from 
foreign countries. It is only by the acquisition of 
additional capital, that, without breaking up the 
old, new channels of industry can be opened ; and 
it is by an unrestricted commerce, leaving labour 
and stock to find their most beneficial employment, 
that production is best increased, and capital most 
rapidly accumulated. Hence, perfect liberty to 
export the produce of the soil, accelerates the 
period of manufacturing prosperity in an agricul- 
tural country. In such a country, when capital 
begins to exceed what, at the existing price of 
produce, can be beneficially vested in the soil, it 
will seek other employment, and invest itself id 
the working up of the raw material. 

Now, as a country which raises, within itself, 
subsistence and raw materials, can procure them 
chea|)er than countries that import them, charged 
with the expense of carriage ; the home^ manu- 
facturers gradually established, in such a country, 
will, particularly in the fabrication of coar»er 
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articles, on which the charge of importation is 
considerable, possess advantages which must more 
than counterbalance their deficiency in skill, and 
which will enable them to under-sell the foreign 
workman, and beat him out of the home-market. 
When the coarser manufactures have thus esta^ 
blished themselves, skill will gradually be acquired, 
capital will continue to increase, and the more 
refined productions of industry will, by degrees, be 
introduced. When this is the case, the corn that 
had formerly been exported to feed foreign work- 
men, will be retained at home to supply the wants 
of a manufacturing population. Such a population 
rises up most rapidly under a system that rejects 
restraint. Perfect freedom in the foreign com 
trade, not only secures the people of an exporting 
country against the irregularity of the seasons in 
supplying food, but, by allowing labour and stock 
to take the direction most profitable to them, is 
the best and most powerful means of increasing 
wealth and accumulating capital; and, conse- 
quently, of ultimately accelerating that manufac- 
turing prosperity, to which ignorance has imagined 
it to be inimicaL 



CHAP. IV. 

On the Influence of the external Corn Trade 
upon the Subsistence^ Wealthy and Prosperity 
of the Country which permanently imports 
Grai7i. 

If, from the many benefits, whether relating to 
subsistence, to wealth, or to population, which are 
conferred by the export trade in corn, any person 
should conclude that the opposite species of inter- 
course would produce opposite effects, and that a 
permanent import trade in com must be injurious, 
he would find himself miserably deceived. It is 
only by leaving the import trade perfectly free, 
that a country can escape the irregularities of 
the seasons in supplying food. In countries where 
the growing price of corn is so high as to cause, in 
average years, a part of their consumption to be 
brought from other countries, an unrestricted 
importation trade is necessary to prevent a ruinous 
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fluctuation in the markets. For the expense of 
carriage, on an article, so bulky as corn, affords so 
great a protection to the home grower, that com 
will not be permanently imported, except into a 
country where the expense of producing it is very 
considerably above the level of other countries ; 
and if, in such a country, restrictions are laid upon 
import so as to force, in average years, an indepen- 
dent supply, then, in abundant years, superfluity will 
be created, but will find no vent until prices have 
sustained an extraordinary fall. Exportation can 
take place only from places where articles are rela- 
tively cheap, into those where they are relatively 
dear. If, in the country which, by restrictions upon 
import, forced an independent supply in average 
years, the average price of corn should be ten per 
cent, above the level of other countries ; and if the 
cost of conveying the article to the foreign market 
should be ten per cent, more; then, in such a 
country, corn must, in an abundant year, fall 
twenty per cent, before the glut could begin to be 
removed by exportation. Though, in the event of 
deficient crops, foreign corn might be admitted 
so as not to let prices run much above those of 
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average years ; yet, between the prices of such 
years, and the very low comparative prices at 
which, in abundant ones, merchants could export 
with a profit, there would be perpetual, and even 
great fluctuations. The effect of these upon the 
grower would be distressing, and upon the con- 
sumer would be calamitous. As, in countries, 
where the relative cost of producing corn is so 
low that relief cannot be obtained from abroad, until 
the markets have acquired an extraordinary 
elevation, a free exportation trade is necessary to 
ensure the people against the irregularities of the 
seasons; so, in a country where the price of 
produce is so high, that superfluity cannot be 
carried off until the markets have sustained an 
Extraordinary fall, it is necessary, in order to 
attain the same desirable end, that there should be 
an unrestricted import trade. 

But it is not only in correcting the irregularity 
of the seasons, and in securing, at all times, a 
steady supply of subsistence at a steady price, 
that, when the circumstances of the country 
naturally lead to it, the permanent importation of 
corn is benefidaL The advantages of commeroe 
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are always reciprocal. As the country which 
permanently exports com, does so only because 
^e obtains in exchange a greater quantity of 
other goods than the labour and capital which 
raised the com could have produced at home ; so, 
the country that imports the com, does so only 
because the labour and capital employed in fabri- 
cating the articles which purchase it, could not, if 
empldyed upon her own soil, raise so large a supply 
of com as is thus obtained. If a thousand 
labourers, and a thousand piounds' worth of capital 
stock can, in Englatid, fabricate a quantity of 
cottons whicJj, when exchanged with scttne othe? 
country, will bring her a thousand .quarters of 
wheat; /iirhile the same number of workmen, 
and the same amount of capital, employed in 
cultivating her soil, will raise only nine hundred 
quarters of equal goodness ; then it is evident that^ 
by manufacturing the cottons, and importing the 
com, she adds a hundred quarters to her wealth. 

Nor would such an importation of com, allow* 
ing labour and capital to take their most ben^fidal 
direction^ be ultimately injurious to the interests 
of agriculture.. On the contrary, that directioif 
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of national industry which is most benclicinl to 
national wealth, must, in the long run, be most 
friendly to agricultural improvement. As, in a 
country which cultivates cheaper than her neigh- 
bours, a free exportation of corn occasions an 
accumulation of capital, which, exceeding what 
can be beneficially employed upon the soil, flows 
out into other channels, and occasions the establish- 
ment of manufactures; so, in a country whidi 
can manufacture at a cheaper rate than her neigh- 
bours, the free importation of corn will occasion 
a more rapid accumulation of capital, which, 
exceeding what can be beneficially directed to 
working up the raw material, will seek other 
employment, and extend cultivation throughout 
the country. 

If, in any country, the customary rate of profit 
upon commercial and manufacturing stock be 
fifteen per cent., while the rate of profit upon the 
stock which might be turned to the extension of 
tillage would amount only to ten per cent., it is evi- 
dent that tillage cannot be extended, — that tracts 
which would afford the speculator a profit of only 
ten per cent, will remain unreclaimed, and that 
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cultivation will be confined to such fertile districts 
as can yield to the capitalist tlie customary return.. 
Even though these fertile districts should be insuf- 
ficient to sustain the population, yet, while manu- 
facturing and commercial profits continue to be 
higher than those which could be obtained by the 
cultivation of inferior landi^, such lands will be 
neglected, and labour and capital will be directed 
to the more profitable occupation of fabricating 
commodities with which to purchase the necessary 
supply of com front the foreign grower. Thus it 
is that, after her fertile soils have beea brought 
under the plough, a country which baa acquired 
advantages in manufactures, necessarUry bexomes^ 
unless industry should be forced ti'oniits natuiral 
Erection, a permanent importer of corn. In the 
progress of prosperity, however, tliis process h, in 
some measure, reversed ; manufactures and. conv- 
merce have a r^ctior* o» the stal, pour back upon 
it the labour and capital which they at first 
ajrpeared to take- away, and; at last, enable a 
territorial state to attain a much higher degree of 
agrieultural' JmjH'ovement than that ten which, 
witiMut their {)owerful stimulus, she wo«kl have 
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been capable of attaining. For, in the progress of 
wealth and population, the increasing demand for, 
and value of^ raw produce, reduces the rate of 
manufacturing and commercial profit, until it no 
longer exceeds what can be obtained by reclaiming 
inferior lands. Capitalists, therefore, cease to be 
induced, by the prospect of greater gains, to leave 
such lands neglected ; nay, if the customary rate 
of manufacturing and commercial profit should 
be reduced to nine per cent, tlie lands lately left 
mitilled, because they could bring a return of only 
ten per cent, would be eagerly sought after, and 
capital would flow from manufactures and com- 
merce, and vest itself in agriculture. In the 
progress of wealth, the profits of stock, and the 
interest of money, are gradually lowered, while 
land acquires a higher relative value, and tracts, 
which can afford a return of nine, of eight, or even 
of seven per cent, are brought into tillage. At 
length cultivation ascends the hills and scales the 
mountains, and the country weai's the aspect of a 
universal garden. 

No artificial encouragement afforded to agricul- 
ture can be so efBcient as that, which results 
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in this mann^ from the >general : opulence, and 
&om the reaction iof maiiufactureisiiand comnierc^ 
upon tlie soil; Boupties upon es^rt, and restric- 
tions upon imp#rt, mighty indeed^: give an increased 
relative value to land, and raise the price of its 
produce, until the cultivation of very inferior 
lands afforded, for a time at least, a profit suffi- 
ciently high to draw labour and capital from other 
occupations. But this forced and artificial encou- 
ragement, afforded to agriculture, would be dearly, 
much too dearly purchased. Com is imported be- 
cause the labour and capital, employed in this way, 
bring a larger supply than they could raise at home. 
If we restrict importation, or grant bounties, or in 
any way turn capital from its most beneficial occu- 
pation, we check the progress of wealth, and the 
further accumulation of capital ; but it is the 
accumulation of capital which enhances the wages 
of labour, gives a spur to population, and increases 
in the home market the demand for com. The 
demand regulates the supply. The country which 
gives a forced and artificial encouragement to 
agriculture, will have less wealth, less capital, less 
population, a less demand for corn, and, ulti- 
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inately, a less cocteoded and perfiect imltiTiiticm, 
tiiflzi the country "wiuda* leaving tbmgs to tlicdr 
naiiisal course, mad p^rmittbig uidusi7|r to (bake ilis 
most profiteble dicectioti, reeeives subsistence from 
whatever quarter it cau be obtdik^ at tte di^apeat 
rate, until GajMital, acounuiJiutiag befond wbat cm 
be profitably empl(^ed in prqparifig articles fiir 
ftbe fiw^ign nmrkety overflows, Uke fertilising 
watogsi 0Q t}K9 $(»). 
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CHAP. V, 

On the Influence of the Corn Trade on the Value 

of Commodities. 

^ 1.- — On VeUue. 

When the possessors of different articles of 
wealth are willing to give one for another, then, in 
the language of political economy, such articles are 
said to possess the quality of value in exchange, or, 
more simply, of value. The value of any article, 
therefore, is its power of purchasing other articles, 
or, to vary the expression, of commanding other 
articles in exchange. 

From what has been said, it must be evident 
that the quality of value is not an absolute and 
independent quality, which may be possessed by 
any one article of wealth, considered singly and 
alone. On the contrary, the quality of value is a 
relative quality, which belongs only to those 
co-existing articles of wealth which are offered 
and received in exchange for each other. If each 
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individual produced, by his own exertions, all the 
commodities he consumed, or were the country 
divided into small societies, like the villages of 
Mr. Owen, working in common, and possessing a 
community of goods, their wealth, however abun- 
dantly supplied, would not have the quality of 
value. 

When commodities are exchanged for each 
other in any given proportions; for instance, 
when a qu^ter of com is exchanged for a yard of 

cloth, it becomes the business of the political econo- 

' • ■ - ^ 

mist to discover and to explain why the one passes 
as the equivalent of the other ; that is, why this 
precise quantity of corn is given and received for 
this precise quantity of cloth. In other words, it is 
the business of the economist to give a satisfactory 
account of the causes which regulate value. 

The general desire to give as little as pos- 
sible for what we wish to obtain, and to get as 
much as we can for what we wish to dispose of, 
is a first and main cause in regulating value. This 
desire creates a constant competition amongst pro- 
ducers and consumers ; and competition, sometimes 
acting in one way, and at other times in another 
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way, regulates the proportions in which commodi-r. 
ties exchange. In order, therefore, to asceitaih 
what, under any given circumstances, is the imme- 
diate cause of value, it is necessary to discover 
what, under such circumstances, is the particular 
point upon which competition turns. 

§ S. — Quantity of prodiicing Labour j the Regulator of 
Value^ when Men work on their own Account. 

In those early stages of society in which each 
individual works upon his own account, the main 
pbint upon which competition turns, is the quanr 
tity of labour employed ; and therefore the value 
of commodities will be as the quantities of labour 
required to obtain them. Under these circum*- 
stances, if, in the course of a day, one man can 
hunt down a deer, while it requires two men to 
hunt down a buffalo, then one buffalo will ex* 
change for two deer. For as each party is desirous 
of obtaining what he wants on the easiest terms, 
neither would consent to receive ih exchange for 
the produce of his labour less than . that labour 
might immediately procure for him; and hence 
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the comjietitioii of the parties would cause the pro- 
ducts of equal quantities of labour to be of equal 
value in exchange. r-fiw 

..n 

I 5. — Amount of producing Capital, the Regulator of 
Value, when Capitalists become a distinct Class. 

As society advances from its first and most 
simple form, and the class of capitalists becomes 
distinct from the class of labourers, competition 
turns upon another, and very different circum- 
stance. In this state of society the competition of 
capitalists will have a constant tendency to 
equalise the rate of profit ; and it is a necessary 
consequence of the equality of profits, that the 
products of equal capitals, employed for equal 
times, should be of equal value. But the products 
of equal capitals are scarcely ever the products of 
equal quantities of labour ; and consequently, as the 
quantity of producing labour is no longer the 
circumstance on which competition turns, it ceases 
to be a regulating cause of value. An illustrative 
case will demonstrate this. 

It is self-evident, that if a day's labour did not 
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produce something more than the subsislenoe of 
the labourer, capital could not l>e accuimilated, 
and no sni-plus or profit could exist. That which 
the labourer produces, over and above the su)>sisl^ 
ence he cotwumes, varies in quantity, from differ- 
ences in soil and in skill ; but, for the sake of 
precision, we will assume, as a datum, that the 
labour of one day produces subsistence for two 
days. 

Under tliese circumstances, let us suppose that 
A and B work 100 days, each on his own account ; 
and that, besides supplying themselves with sub- 
sistence, each has, at the end of the hundred days, 
accumulated the produce of 50 days' labour, for 
the purpose of employing it, as capital, in setting 
I other labourers at work. Let us further assume, 
, that A's capital consists of wool, the produce of 
10 days' labour, and of subsistence, the produce 
. of 40 days' labour ; while B's capital is composed 
of silk, the produce of 40 days' labour, and of 
subsistence, the produce of 10 days' labour. 
I On the principle before stated, that when each 

I person labours on his own account competition turns 
I on quantity of labour, it follows that the capites of 
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A and B, being each the produce of 50 days' pure 
labour, will be of equal value ; and, on the prin- 
ciple also explained above, that, when capitalists 
and labourers are distinct, competition turns upon 
the equalisation of profits, it follows that the 
wrought woollens and the wrought silks, fabri- 
cated by the advance of the equal capitals of A 
and B, will possess equal value in exchange. 

But though the wrought woollens and silks 
would be of equal value, they would be the pro- 
ducts of very unequal quantities of labour. Ftff 
as, by the supposition, the labour of one produces 
subsistence for two. A, with his capital, consist- 
ing of subsistence, produced by 40 days' labour, 
and wool produced by 10 days' labour, would 
employ for a day, 80 immediate labourers, upon 
a material which had cost 10 days' previouB 
labour ; while B, with his capital, consisting of 
subsistence, the produce of 10 days' labour, and 
of silk, the produce of 40, would employ, for a 
day, SO immediate labourers, upon a material 
■ which had cost him 40 days' previous labour. 
Thus the whole labour, immediate and previous, 
worked up in A's woollens, would amount to 90 
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days ; while the whole labour, immediate and 
previous, worked up in B's sUks, would amount 

4 

t6.iio more than 60. That which cost 90 would 

be equal in value to that which cost 60 days' 

labour. 

.Were the quantity of labour which produces 

subsistence equal to the quantity to which this 
subsistence will supply wages, then the products of 
equal capitals would also be the products of eqpal 
quantities (^labour. In this case A, with his capital 
eqnpisting of subsistence produced by 40, and of 
wool produced by 10, would obtain his wrought 
viTOollens by employing 40 immediate labourers, 
yippn a material which had cost 10 previous labour ; 
while B, x^ith his capital, consisting of subsistence 
produced by 10, and silk produced by 40, would 
Olitain his wrought silks by employing 10 imme- 
diate labour, upon a material which had cost 40 ; 
and the woollens and the silks, while equal to each 
other in value, because the products of equal 
ci^tals, would each be the product of 50 days' 
labour. 

But the above is an impossible case, which, 
in practice, never can exist. There must always 




beaome profit, otherwise subsistence and material 
vould not be advanced ; and, if there be any 
profit, the labour which produces subsistence must 
be less than the labour to which that subsistence 
will furnish wages ; and, consequently, whenever 
equal capitals contain subsistence in different pro- 
portions, the products of equal capitals will be 
the products of unequal quantities of labour. But, 
as competition equalises profit, the value of com- 
modities most be as the value of their producing 
capitals ; and, while the value of the ijroducing 
capitals remains the same, no increase or diminu- 
tion in the quantity of producing labour, can cause 
achange in the value of the commodities produced. 
As it is CMupetition, equalising the rate of 
profit, which regulates value, the principle that 
the value of commodities is as the amounts of 
their producing capitals, requires some modifi- 
cation, whenever tbe capitals employed are of 
unequal durability. If profits are at twenty per 
cent., and if the whole of A's capital be consumed 
in production, then his finished article must be 
equal to the value of his capital, increased' by 
twenty per cent. ; while, if B's capital' lie only balf 
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eonsumed, the value of his finished artide wiU be 
equal to the value of half his capital, increased 
bf twenty per cent, upon bis whole ci^itaL In 
order to embrace the numerous cases of inequality 
in the durability of capatal^ we should render our 
language more general ; and, in saying that when 
equal capitals are employed for equal times, the 
resnlts will be of equal value, we should indude, 
und^o" the term results, not only the finished 
article^ but the residue (tf the capital. This ex«* 
tension of the meaning of the term cannot lead 
i» ambiguity. 

^ 4. — Effect of Monopoly in regvlaiing VaUuc, 

Generalised ia the way above stated, the prin. 
dple, that equal capitals, em{doyed for equal 
times, have equivalent results, embraces^ every 
case respecting the regulation of value, in which 
the competitien of capitalists equalises profits^ 
But there are many cases in which the profits 
cannot be equaUsec^ berause the competition of 
capitalists is suspended, either wholly or in part. 
The suspension of competition amongst producing 
capitalists is termed monopoly ; and, in all cases 





of monopoly, value will be regulated by principles 
somewhat different from those above stated. 

When any one set of capitalists jiossess peculiar 
advantages in skill, situation, or connection, the 
value of the commodities which they bring to 
market will not be regulated by the amount of 
capital employed in producing them, under such 
peculiar advantages ; but, on the contrary, wiU 
be regulated by the expenditure which must be 
incuiTed in producing them in those ordinary cases, 
under which competition operates unchecked. 

No limits can be assigned to tlie value of those 
articles of luxury, the supply of which cannot be 
increased in proportion to the demand. The case 
is different with respect to the necessaries of life. 
To the value of these, there are natural limits 
which cannot be permanently passed. The value 
of those things which constitute a day's subsistence 
can never, for any length of time, exceed the 
value of those things which are produced by a 
day's labour ; for if it did, the capitalist, instead 
of obtaining a profit, would suffer a loss, and 
labour could not be advantageously employed. 
It necessarily follows from this principle, or rather 
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it IS the same piinciplefi differently expressed, that 
the value of the articiels produced by a day's 
labour, cannot be permanently lower than the 
value of thie articles bonslitutihg & day's subsist- 

- . • • 

ence ; for if it did, the labourer, instead of earning 
a profit foi* his employer, could not replace what 
he expended while at work. These principles 
are of great practical importance. 

From this analysis it appears, that it is only 
articles of luxury, whose value can be indefinitely 
increased by monopoly ; that there is a maximum, 
beyond which the value of subsistence, m relation to 
other things, cannot rise ; and that, conversely, there 
ts a minimum, below which, in relation to subsist- 
ence, the value of the othef prciducts of induisiiy 
Camiot fall. It also appears, that with the excep- 
tion of those rare articles of luxury, the quantity 
of which daiihot be increased with the demand^ 
the value of all dbmmodities is regulated by tli^ 

r *■. . ■ , ♦ . - 
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amount of capital reqiiired to firddtice theAi, tinder 
the most Uhfavourable circumstkneels to which it 
iday be rieciessMy to report, in or^eif to k^p' the 

r - • - • • . 

• "* • • ■ 

supply level with the demands 
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^ 6. — Erroneous Views of Dr. Smith respecting ike 

Value of Corn. = 

Adam Smith has said*, that the nature o^ 

things has stamped upon corn a real value which 

. ■■ ■ ". 

is always, equal to the quantity of labour which 
it can maintain, and which competition cannot 
lower, nor monopoly advance. This is a funda<« 
mental error. The value of every commodity, 
not the subject of monopoly, is determined . by 
the cost of production ^ and as the cost of pro* 
ducing com may increase or diminish, without 
occasioning a proportional increase or diminution 
in the cost of producing other things, a given 
quantity of com may purchase a greater or a less 
quantity of other articles ; or, in other words, corn 
may rise or fall in value. 

Supposing that, in order to raise three hundr^ 

» r 

quarters of com, it required an advance of pn^ 
hundred and fifty quarters as seed, fifty quarters 
as ^e food of the labourers employed, together 
with fifty y^rds of cloth, as their clothing ; . and 
that in order to fabricate three hundred, y thirds 

♦ Book IV. c. 5. 
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of cloth, it required an advance of material equi-> 
valent to fifty quarters, with fifty (|ual*ters as food, 
and fifty yards as clothing; theb three hun- 
dred qu&rters! of com would be worth three 
hundred yards of cloth; But supposing, that 
while three hundred yards of cloth can be fabri- 
cated by this. advance of one hundred; quarters 
as material and food> and fifty yards as cloth- 
ing, the land under cultivation is so inferior in 
quality, that to raise three hundred quarters 
of com requires an advance of one hundred 
quarters as seed, one hundred quarters as the 
food, and one hundred yards as the clothing of 
the greater number of labourers eniployed; then 
three hundred quarters of com would be equal 
in* productive cost,, and consequently in exchange- 
able value, to six hundred yards of cloth. The 
same principle applies to every other article^ the 
quantity of which human industry can increase. 
If, while it requires a double quantity of capital 
to raise the same quantity, of ccfra, the cosl^ of 
.production remains stationary, i|Ot only /with 
respect to cloth, but. dso with respect to: the 
l^eneral mass of commodities, then c(»t1| as cmn- 




pared with the general mass of commodities, will 
acquire a double value. 

We may lay it down as a universal maxim, 
that whatever increases the cost of production in 
agricultural industry, without increasing contem- 
poraneously, and proportionally, the cost of pro- 
duction in manufacturing industry, will raise the 
valufe of raw produce as compared with wrotJght 
goods; or, in other words, will cause the same 
quantity of corn to exchange for a greater quantity 
of cloth, or of other fabrics. 

The conclusions to which the principle we are 
combating necessarily leads, also demonstrate its 
incorrectness. If the value of corn be invariable, 
then whatever occasions a relative increase in 
its productive cost, will destroy that equality 
in the rate of profit, which the law of com- 
petition has a perpetual tendency to establish. 
When the raising of three hundred quarters 
of com requires the expenditure of any given 
amount of capital ; and the fabricating of three 
hundred yards of cloth requires the expenditure 
of the same given amount of capital ; then, if three 
hundred quarters of com, and three hundred ymb 
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of cloth, ppGsess ill the market the same value, or 
power of purchasing; the rate of tetum upoit 
agricultural and manufacturing capital will he pre- 
cisely equal, and the capitalist can have no induce- 
ment to transfer his stock from the one occupation 
to the other. But when, in consequence of the 
inferiority of the land under cultivation, or any 
other cause, the raising of three hundred quarters 
of corn requires the expenditure of a greater 
papital, then, if three hundred quarters of corn did 
not acquire a higher value than three hundred yards 
of cloth, fabricated with the expenditure of the 
same capital as before, it is self-evident that the 
rate of profit in manufactures would he much 
higher than in agricidture. The continuance of 
this state of things would be morally impossible. 
Influenced by the desire of bettei-ing his condition, 
the farmer would transfer his capital from agricul- 
ture to manufactures. This would diminish the 
supply of raw produce in relation to the demand ; 
and its value, or exchangeable power in the 
market, would consequently rise until the profits of 
capital became equal, and the prices of corti and of 
cloth proportional to the cost of their production. 
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Adam Smith's principle, that com possesses an 
invariable value, could not be true unless every 
increase or diminution in the difficulty of raising 
raw produce were accompanied by a proportional 
increase or diminution in tlie difficulty of working 
up material. But this never is the case. The 
quantity of the several articles of capital which 
must be expended in preparing wrought goods, is 
neither increased nor diminished by an increase or 
diminution in the quantity of the several articles 
of capital which must be expended in raising raw 
produce. When we cultivate a more fertile soil, 
the food and material necessarily expended in the 
fabrication of our three hundred yards of cloth, are 
reduced in value, but are not diminished in quan- 
tity; while the food and material necessarily ex- 
pended in raising three hundred quarters of corn, 
are reduced both in value and in quantity. Thus 
the cost of producing corn is diminished in a 
greater proportion than the cost of producing 
manufactured goods ; and as the cost of production 
regulates exchangeable value, the exchangeable 
value of corn will fall, as compared with the ex- 
changeable value of manufactured articles. On 
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'the contrary, when we resort to inferior soilSi thte 

* productive cbirt, and consequently the exchange- 
able value of com, are raised, as compared with 

^th6 productive cost and exchangeable vahie of 
wrought goods, — ^Whilc the law of competitioii 
tends to equalise the rate of return upon capital, 

* it will be impossible that com 3hould possess an 

* in varii^ile vahie. 

-§ 6; — En'oneous Doctrine of the French -EconomisU 
- ^ respecting. the Value of raw Prodt^ce. 

The doctrine of Adam Smith, that the nature 
pf things has stamped upon corn an invariable 
vjEdue, bears some analogy to the doctrine of the 
French Economists, that the labour of the manu- 
facturer does not increase the value of the produce 
of the soil, but merely adds to the raw material 

■ ... 

the value of the subsistence which he consumes 
'WhUe carrying on hi, indnstry. if w^onght good, 
possessed no greater value than that of the food 
and material expended in fabricating them, any 
given quanjtity of food and material wpuld .ex- 
change for neither niore nor less than that quan- 

* tity of wrought goods which its expenditure 



produced ; and corn, and other raw produce, would 
possess an ipvaiiable value as coinpaied with 
manufactured articles. Improvements in manu- 
facturing industry, indeed, enabling us to work up 
the same quantity of material with a less expen- 
diture of food, WDuJd ciiuse a given quantity of 
f:loth, or of any other fabric, to exchange for a less 
quantity of raw produce ; because, in this case, 
tlie value of a less quantity of raw produce would 
he realised in it. But in any given state of 
manufacturing industry it would necessarily follow, 
that a given quantity of raw produce, and the 
wrought goods prepared from it, would possess 
the same identical value with respect to each 
other. A given quantity of food and material 
would not exchange for a less quantity of the 
manufactured article prepared from it, because a 
more fertile soil wore cultivated ; nor for a greater 
quantity of the manufactured article, because an 
inferior soil were cultivated. If the manufacturer 
does no more than add to the raw material the value 
of the subsistence which he consumes, then the 
value of the manufactured article must be identical 
with the sumof the values of the food and material : 
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apd any given quantity of it must continue to h^ 
iror^h the same quantity of food and .material^ 
whatever may be the quality of the spil;iindar 
iciiltivation, or the- facility or difficulty with which 
^aw produi^e is procured. 

But the doctrine of the French Economists^ 
that the manufacturer does not increase the value 
ift the produce of the soil, but merely adds to 
the material the value of the sub^tence which 
he consumes, is fundamentally erroneous. The 
value of wrought goods is always superior, by th^ 
rate of profit, to the sum of the values of the food 
apd . material by me^ns^ of which they are pro- 
,pared. 

•From the perpetually operating Ifiw of coppipe- 
tkion, the employment of equal capit^, for. equal 
^imes, yields results of equal exchangeal^le ^vplu^. 
If an ^tgricultural capital, consisting of fifty quar- 
tiers of corn - as seed, and fifty quarters , as jfopd, 
.can raise, a produce of one; hundred ^iid fifty 
.quarters ; then a manufacturing capital,; c^mployed 
for the same period, and cpnsi$ting;of fiity qi^a^n 
of com as food, with raw material, equal in pro- 
jijtictive cost, and therefore in value to fifty 
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quarters, will fabricate a quantity of cloth equi- 
valent to one hundred and fifty quarters of com. 
In this case, the manufacturer, instead of having 
merely added to the raw material the value of the 
subsistence consumed in working it up, will have 
created an article more valuable, by fifty per cent., 
than the products of the soil from which it was 
prepared. If the value of his finished article did 
not exceed the value? of the food and material 
by the advance of which it was prepared, then 
manufacturing capital would obtain no profit at 
all ; while, by the supposition, agricultural capital 
was obtaining a profit of fifty per cent. But this 
is manifestly impossible. No capitalist would ever 
engage in manufacturing industry, unless the value 
of the finished article exceeded the values of the 
food and material advanced in preparing it ; and 
no one would continue the manufacturing of any 
article unless the excess of its value, over and 
above the cost of its production, were suflScient 
to afford him a rate of profit equal to that which 
he might obtain by investing his stock in agri- 
cultural industry. 

Hence it may be laid down, as a general pritj- 
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ciple^ that in whatever proportibn the quantity 
of produce obtained from the soil exceeds the 
c^antity employed in raising it^ in that proportion 
the value of manufactured goods will exceed the 
values of the food and material expended in 
preparing them. If an agricultural capital^ con- 
sisting of fifty quarters of com as food, and fifty 
quarters as seed, instead of raising one hundred 
anfd fifty, raised only one hundred and twenty- 
five quarters, — ^then a manufacturing capital, con- 
fldsting of fifty quarters as food^ with material 
equivalent to fifty quarters more, instead of fabri- 
i^ng a finished article worth one hundred and fifty 
quarters, would fabricate one worth only one hun- 
dred and twenty-five quarters. When the pro- 
Aictive powers of agricultural industry are high, 
ihen the value of manufectured articles will con- 
siderably exceed that of the food and material 

p 9 

with which they are prepared; and when the 
productive powers of agricultural industry are 
Ibwered, then the value of manufactured goods 
is reduced, as compared with that of the agri- 
pultural produce expended on their production. 





Tills effect would be produced even if the 
effective powers of manufactuiing industry were 
to remain stationary, and the same quantity of 
food and material were always required to prepare 
a given quantity of wrought goods. But as wealth 
and population increase, the effective powers of 
manufacturing industry rise ; and new divisions of 
employment, and improved niachineiy, enable the 
same quantity of material to be wrought up with 
a less expenditure of food. Hence, in the progress 
of society, there are two causes which diminish 
the value of wrought goods as compared with raw 
produce. While a given quantity of agricultural 
produce serves to fabricate a greater quantity of 
wrought goods, the value of this greater quantity 
of wrought goods does not exceed the value of 
the given quantity of raw material in so great 
a proportion as the value of the less quantity 
fracmerly exceeded it. If the soil under culti- 
vation was so fertile that fifty quarters of com 
laid out as subsistence, and fifty quarters as 
seed, caused a re-production of one hundred and 
fifty quarters — while manufacturing industiy was 
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in «uch a state, that fifty quarterly of coni^-ad^ 

vanced as subsistence, with material worth fift}^ 

quarters more, fabricated one hundi^ and fifty 

y'iurds of clotb — ^then <)ne hundred and-^jr-y^ard» 

^ cloth would be equiyaletit to one hundred and 

fifty quarters of com. But if the soil resorted 

to be so inferior that fifty quarters of cdrn ad 

food, add fifty as seed, can raise only one hundred 

tod twenty-five quarters, — ^while manufacturing 

industoy is so improt^ed that twenty-five quarters 

of com as food are sufficient to work up th6 

material equivalent to fifty quarters, out of WMch 

one hundred and fifty yards of cloth are prepared-^ 

then one hundred and fifty yards of cloth,-whieh 

Were formerly worth one hundred and- fifty 

qu^rt^rs of corn, will be worth only ninety-three 

quarters. For, raiding one hundred and twenty* 

iS^e quarters of corn required a capital bf one 

liundred quarters; and fabricatii]^ <me hundred 

and fifty yards of cloth, required a capital equi*. 

valent to seventy-five quarters ; and the. law of 

competition determines that, times being- equaP, 

tile values of jyroducts shalt bear the sitme pfb^ 





portion to each other as the values of the capitals 
employed in obtaining them. 

But though, in the progress of society, the increas- 
ing demand for food, and the necessity of resorting 
to inferior soils for supplying it, with the successive 
im])rovements in machinery, and in the divisions 
of employment, are constantly operating to di- 
minish the difference between the value of produce 
iu the raw and in the manufactured state ; yet 
the period never can arrive when the finished 
article shall possess no greater value than that 
possessed by the food and material with which it 
is prepared. No man will permanently engage his 
capital in production, except for the sake of a 
profit. The farmer will not expend one hundred 
quarters of com in cultivation, if something more 
than one hundred quarters be not returned to him 
at the end of the harvest. But if one hundred 
quarters expended in cultivation yield a return of 
one hundred and one quarters, the law of competi- 
tion requii'es, that one hundred quarters, or their 
equivalents expended in manufactures, shall give a 
finished article equal in value to one hundred and 
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one quarters.-^As the extension of tillage must be 
a^ested before the expenditure of agricultural 
CjafHtal ceases to occasion a reproduction greater 
ip.quantity than itself, so the progress of manufac- 
tures must be stayed before the employment of a 
glv:en quantity of food and material ceases to 
ie;^urn a finished article of greater value than 



' , Thus it appears, from abundant evidence, 
|;ha.t the doctrine of the French Economists, that 
^ q^anufacturer does no more than add to the 
4[a.i^; miaterial the value of the subsistence which 
)ip consumes while at work, is fundamentally 
erroneous, and cannot, in any possible state, either 
PJC agricultural or manufacturing industry, be con- 
J^prmable to fact. 

^ 7. — Influence of free Trade oti the relative Value of 
raw Produce and wrought Goods. 

•While in the progress of society these two 

<tau8es, namely, the cultivation of inferior soils, 

^Ad the improving powers of manu&cturiog 

^odiistry, have a constant- tendency to rdse the 

H^^alue of raw produce in relation to wtoUght gooda(, 

»a third cause comes into operation, and. coun- 
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teracta tlieir influence. This third cause is, 
commerce. It is the business of the merchant to 
transfer commodities from places where they arc 
comparatively cheap, to places where they are 
comparatively dear. Hence, when trade is free, 
the price of an article in tlie situations most un- 
favourable for its production, will not exceed its 
price in the most favourable situations to a greater 
extent than is necessary to pay the expense of 
transport, with the customary rate of profit upoii 
the capital employed in the transaction. In new 
and thinly peopled countries, wliere, as none 
but the best lands are cultivated, the powers of 
agriculture are high, but where, from tlie want 
of judicious divisions of employment and of ex- 
tensive machinery, the powers of manufacturing 
industry are low, the introduction of cheap wrought 
goods has . the effect of raising the value of raw 
produce as compared with that of wrought goods ; 
but in all old and densely peopled countries, 
where domestic agriculture cannot be extended 
without resorting to inferior soils upon wJiich its 
productive powers must diminish, but where, in 
conseciuence of minute divisions of employment, 
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large , capitals, and extensive machinery for ab^dg^ 
ing labour, the productive powers of manufacturing 
industry are high, the importation of raw produce 
.;iQUst necessarily counteract the tendency. of. such 
V produce to. rise in value as compared with wrought 
goods. 

. Of . all the countries in .the world, England 
. .exhibits the most striking practical example , of 
.the, natural tendency of raw. produce to rise, in 
yalue as compared with Wrought goods. Having, 
in pjx)portion to the extent of ; her fertile land, 
;Started before her neighbours in. wealth and popu- 
lation, she is obliged. to extract .supplies .of,. food 
.and . material from soils inferior to those under 

^ • . • 

cultivation in.'.the. surrounding countries; , while 
from her coal mines, her capital and her machinery, 
the eflfective powers of her manufacturing industry 
havejncreased in a degree unequalled in the history 
of the world. The eflfects of these two causes in 
raising the value of raw produce in relation to 
wrought goods, or, what comes to the same thing, 
in lowering the value of wrought goods in relation 
to raw produce, commerce is not permitted to 
counteract. If intercourse were free, the price of 
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<»ttt in the BHtish market wduld Exceed its pAets 
iti th^ neighbouring growing countries, only by 
the sum s^ufficient to pay the expend of it6 earridge^ 
together with the dudtomary rate of profit upon 
th^ capital employed in the transaction. But our 
restrictive system excludes this natural check Kipbii 
the comparative rise in the value of raw produce ; 
tnd while, in aU the main branchiss of man^dil^ 
taring industiy, our finished articles Me ixoA- 
di^ahiy cheaper than in Any other country/ but 
k&i and i^ateHal are dearer by a hundred pet 
eent'-^It becomes a moinehtous prcideiii Ibt* tke 
•bliltion of the pnlctical stateaman, whether, xmiUt 
such circuriistances, our n&anufacturing Md ^M^ 
dsercial prosperity can be preserved*. ^ ' 
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CHAP. VL 

Oa the Influence (^ the Corn Trade on the 

Wages ^Labour. 

WflEK men cease to work upon their imix 
aMount^ they must receive from their employers^ 
in exchange for their labour, such artides of wealth 
as xAtkf be necsessary to pi^serre them in woricing 
ootidition, and to eiteble them %6 ^eep up the race 
of laboui«r«i. The articles of wealth which th« 
lafeouim rtcairei, in exchange fer his labour, ame 
denominated wages. When the quantity of naoeflk 
saries and comforts which the labourer recdlves is 
larger wages are said to be kigh ; when it is small/ 
they^are said to be low. 

\Vlien mon^ becomes the instrument of tSK" 
changing one thing fco* another, a distinction must 
be made between money wages, and commoditf 
wages ; or, in other words, between nominal and 
vedi wages. Real wages consfet of the quumtiiy 
of MCeaBartes aiid oomforta whidi the lalioiii«r 
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receives ; nominal wages of the sum of money 
in which he is paid. If money always retained 
the same value, in relation to the necessaries and 
comforts of hfe, nominal wages would always be a 
correct measure of real wages : and both would 
rise or fall together, and in tlie same proportion. 
But the exchangeable power of money is liable to 
constant fluctuations, and therefore nominal wages 
often rise, while real wages fall ; and fall, while 
real wages rise. 

The minimum below which the real wages of 
labour cannot permanently fall, consists of that 
quantity of the necessaries of life which cUmate 
and custom render necessary to support the 
labourer while at work, and to enable him to 
bring up a family sufficient to preserve the supply 
of labour even with the demand. From the prin- 
ciples established in the preceding chapter, the 
reader will immediately perceive, that the value 
of this quantity of the necessaries of life is liable 
to considerable fluctuations. Of all the articles 
which enter into the labourer's subsistence,, food 
is the most considerable and the most important ; 
^d.we have seen, that, .in the progr;ess of wf al^ 
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and population^ food, as an article of agricultural 
produce, is constantly rising in value in relation ' 
to manufactured goods. Hence, in the progress > 
society, the value of the articles .which the labourer - 
recelvesashisswages, has a constant tendency to rise. 

Let * us suppose, i in the first instance, that 
the rjeal annual wages of the labourer consist 
<^.six quarters of com, and three suits of clothing ; 
and that a quarter of com and: a suit of 'Clothing 
cost each £.3. This being the previous state of : 
things, we will suppose further, that while the cost 
of producing the material of .money, and all othec 
commodities, remains unchanged,, the cost of 
raising corn is doubled; and then the price of t^at 
part of the labourer's real annual wages which* 
consists of com, will rise from £.18 to £.36, arid< 
the price of- his whole real wages from £.27 to 
£.45. Thus his money wages would rise upwards 
of sixty per cent. ; and as, by the supposition; 
money retains its former worth with; respect td- 
every article except corn, the general value of the 
things constituting his ^ real wages woidd rise 
upwards of sixty per cent. also. v 

If,^ during this pjrocess, the cost of producing ma- 



hiifactured goods were i-educed one half, white the 
cost of producing the precious metala remained un- 
changed, then the money price of that part of the 
labourer's real wages which consisted of clothing, 
would fall from £.9 to £.4 1 0*. and the whole of his 
Tvages, when estimated in money, would fall fronj 
£.45 to £.40 10*. But notwithstanding this, the 
value of the articles constituting the labourer's real 
wages would be still further increased. By the 
supposition, money has acquired twice its former 
power in the market with respect tp all wrought 
goods. While £.4 10*., the present price of the 
labourer's three suits' of clothing, are worth the 
same quantity of all wrought goods which £.9 were 
worth before, £.36, which continue to be the price 
pf his six quarters of com, are worth double the 
quantity of all wrought goods. Any given quantity 
of his com which the labourer can spare for the 
market, will purchase for him four times the quan- 
tity of every fabric of the manufacturer which it 
could have purchased before the expense of raising 
raw produce was increased, and that of preparing 
wrought goods diminished. 

From the principles here stated, Mr. Maithus 





has drawn the conclusion, that restrictions on the 
importation of foreign corn, forcing our inferior 
soils into cultivation, and raising the price of the 
first necessaries of life, are beneficial to the 
labouring classes, by giving them advantages in 
purchasing convenifinces and luxuries*. Tliis 
conclusion, as it appears to nie, involves a funda-> 
mental and pernicious error. I shall therefore 
endeavour to shew its invalidity both in this, and 
in the succeeding chapter; lest the authority of 
Mr. JVIalthus's name, deservedly great in some 
other departments of political economy, should 
have tlie effect of giving it currency in public 
opinion. 

The real wages of labour have a constant teriT 
dency to settle down to that quantity of the neces- 
saries of life which climate and custom have 
rendered requisite to support the labourer while 
at work, and to enable him to bring up a family 
euihcient to preserve the supply of labour even 
with the demand for labour. Now, to all those 
amongst the labouring classes whose families ex- 

* " Grounds of an Opinion on the Policy of restricting the 
Importauon of Foreign Com," — Page Si. 
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cf^, ' or even equal thfe number sufficient * to keep' 
up the supply oWabbur, • it is a matter of perfect* 
indiflfererice whiether * the articles which constitute* ' 
thisir real wages possess a high or a low exchange^ 
able value. • Every article which they ^ can obtain ' 
in return for* their labour is necessary to their own; 
coiisumption'; they have no surplus -to bring to 
ntorket, and therefore can obtain no advantage 
from the circumstance, that a given quantity of 
com, or the price of a given quantity, will pur- 
chase a 'greater quantity of the conveniences and^ 
luxuries of life. 

With respect to some others amongst the labour- 
ing classes, the fact will be different. As the real 
rate of wages must be adequate to the support of 
a family sufficiently numerous to keep the supply ' 
rf labour even with the demand, it will be more' 
tHan * sufficient to support the labourer who ' ii ' 
lihmarried, or who has less than the average 
nfumber of children. Such labourers willhavea 
surplus quantity of food and clothing, orj what' 
oomes to'the same thing, the price of a surplus' 
.quantity to. bring to market; and to them, there- 
fore, every rise in the value of the articles comi. 



prnng wages will afford advantages in the purchase 
df • the conveniences and necessaries of life. In- 
whatever degree the wages. of a single man may"- 
exoeed what is necessary for his indiiviidual sup-^ 
p6rt, in that degree a rise in the value of the 
articles which constitute wages will be beneficial 
tahim. If his real annual wages are three quar- 
ters of clD^rn and three suits of clothiiig; if three 
(}iiart^i% of com be Worth £.9, and three suits 
of clothing be worth ' £.9^ also; and 'if one and a 
hlalf quarters and one and a half suits be sufficient 
fOT his support; then the labourer will 'have one 
atid a half quarters, and one and a half suits, or 
£^9 to bring to market for the purchase of other 
, things. But if- thtee quarters^ of com instead ctf 
£.9 become worth'£.18, while money retains it^' 
former value with respect to all other * things, 
then the single laboin-er, instead of £^9^ will have 
£.13 10^. to bring to market; and consequently; 
will be able to purchase not* merely- the' siame 
qfuantity^ of necessaries and conveniences as for- 
merly, but half as much more. ' 
It is quite- demonstrable that, supposing the 
real wages of labour to* remain undiminished, the 



labourer who is unmarried, or who has lees t^tafu 
the average number of children, must derive an 
advantage from every rise in the value of th^ 
articles of which his wages are composed. Upon 
an accurate investigation, however, this advantage 
will be found much less considerable than it might 
at first sight appear.^It affords the single labourer 
a greater number of immediate and individual 
comforts ; but it in no way aids him in making 
provision for the wauts of age, or for the support 
qf a future family. It is the quantity, aud not. the 
value, of the necessaries of life, which is available 
for these purposes. If real wages be three quarten 
<»f corn, and three suits of clothing a year ; if the 
unmarried labourer be able to subsist for that 
period on one and a half quarters and one and a 
half suits ; and if, for the period of ten years, be 
lay up annually the other one and a half quarters, 
»nd one and a half suits, or the price of them, _for 
his future wants ; then in sickness or old age he 
will be able to support himself for that period 
without work. His food and clotliing will not 
support him for a shorter period, beoauBe they may 
become Ictis valuable in relation to money and 
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(Mier things ; nor for ni longer period^ because they 
lnAy become of more value with respect to money 
and other articles. 

• Neither could the high Value of the necei«aries 
of life afford the labourer any aid in providing for 
the <;entingency of his having a greater number of 
^ildren than the rate of wages could support. 
If Originally a quarter of com and a suit of cloth- 
ing were worth £.8 each, if com afterwards rose 
to £.6 the quarter, and if the single labourer were 
to save out of his yearly earnings one and a half 
quartern and one and a half suits for ten years, his 
eapital, at the end of that period, would amount 
to £. 1S5 instead of to JS'.90; and as motfey had 
not altered in value with respect to any thing but 
"raw produce, this greater sum would purchase a 
greater quantity of conveniences and luxuries. 
'Bttt this greater sum would still be no more than 
the price of fifteen quarters of com, and iBifteen 
suits of clothing ; and these quantities of the first 
necessaries of life could not by possibility support 
a more numerous family because they possessed a 
higher exchangeable value with respect to super- 
fluities. 
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• ThuSf even under the supposition, that increased 
difficulty, in producing the first necessaries r of Kfe 
has no tendency to diminish the demand for labpuc, 
and to lower the real rate of wages/ the high value 
of com is ' advantageous to none^ amongst * the 
labouring classes, except those who are unmarried^ 
or- who have less than the- average number of 
children. But, except in ^ extraordinary coiv- 
junctures, the rate. of wages will always be suffi- 
cient to place in easy circumstances the healthy/ 
and the strong whose families are under the average 
required to keep up the supply of labour. Want 
ajid misery fall upon the sick, the infirm, ^sid 
those who have large families. To these the hig|i 
exchangeable value of» food cannot by possibility 
afibrd relief. The high exchangeable value of 
the necessaries of life can be advantageous only 
to those who have a surplus quantum to dispose 
of; and the ag^d,.the infirm, and the members 
of numerous families, so far from having a surplus 
to dispose of, too frequently perish prematurely 
from a deficiency of wholesome sustenance. 

But the supposition, that restrictions uppn 
the importation of foreign agricultural produce/ 
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forcing inferior soils into tillage, and increasing 
the value of the first necessaries of life, have no 
tendency to diminish the demand for labour, and 
to lower the real rate of wages, is completely 
erroneous* It is the necessary effect of such 

♦ * . 

restrictions to lower the rate of profit, and thereby 
to check the accumulation of the fund for the 
maintenance of labour. Instead of affording, as 
Mr.: Malthus. imagines, advantages to a certain 
pprtipn of the labouring , class, th^y inflict; pri- 

' vation and distress upon the whole. The injurious 
operation of a restricted com trade upon all those 

. who live by wages, cannot, however, be. accurately 
iind completely : asceirtaiu^d . until , we ; have pre- 

, yiously considered, its influence upon profit 
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CHAt^. Vtl. 

On the Influence of a Pree Trade in Corn upon 

the Profits of CapitaL 

PHOFiT is that net surplus which remains with' 
the capitalist aftelr the complete re-placement df 
all his advances. Thuft, if a cultivator occupying^ 
a soil which paid no rent, were to expend one 
hundred quarters of com in tillage, and at the 
end of the harvest were to obtain one hmidred 
ahd fifty quairterts, the surplus of fifty quatter^ aret 
and aboVe the te-plaicemenf of the capital advancdl 
would he his profit. 

The circumstances which determine the rate of 
profit are, the natural productiveness of the land 
(including under the term not only the exterior 
soil, but also fisheries) which is resorted to for 
obtaining the necessaries of life; the degree of 
skill with which labour is applied, whether in 
raising raw produce, or in preparing wrought 
goods ; and the real rate of wages, or the quantity 
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of the products of labour which the cnjiitRlLst 
expends in supporting his laboui-ers. 

I shall endeavour to explain distinctively the 
influence which each of these circumstances has in 
determining the rate of profit ; and, in order to 
simplify the subject as much as possible, I will, iu 
the first instance, take my illustrations from that 
early stage of society which precedes the division 
of employment, and the consequent interchange of 
commodities In the market. 

§ 1. — 'Circumstances -aihicft determine (he Rale o/ Prqfit 
b^Qte the Divisions qf Emploi/ment are esiahliaked. 

Let us suppose that a patriarchal capJtaUst 
combines in his own person the different occupa- 
tions of farmer and manufacturer, and employs 
Ihroi^hout the year one hundred labourers, who at 
once cultivate the soil, and work up its produce. 
In this case it is evident that the rate of profit will 
be determined by the circumstances above enume- 
rated. Under any given degree of skill in the 
application of labour, and amount of wages, profits 
wiU rise or fall as the fertility of the soil undet- 
tfdltivation is increased or diminished *, under at(f 
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^^iyen degree of fertility . and i amount of :wag^ 
they will rise or fall, as: labour is more or less 
tskilfully applied ; ; and under any given degree of 
fertility .and skill, they will rise or fall, as the. real 
rate of wages falls or rises. 

For example, if the annual wages of a labourer 
.be two quarters of cprn and twp suits of clothii^, 
and if, in the actual state of agricultural aqd 
manufacturing skill, the land under cultivation be 
of such a quality that, our .capitalist's hundred 
labourers, by expending, in addition to their 
annual wages of two hundred quarters and two 
hundred suits, fifty quarters as seed, and material 
equivalent ; to fifty quarters more, can raise four 
.hundred and fifty quarters of corii, and fabricate 
thfcee hundred suits of clothing, then the surplus pr 
profit obtained by the capitalist will be fifty pjer 
cent. ; for, by the 3upposition, his advance of three 
hundred quarters of com has procured him ^ a 
reproduction of four hundred and ^fty quarters, 
apd his advance of , two hundred suits of 
.clothing a reproduction of three hundred .suits. 
jBach . portion, of his expenditure has, t^ierefore, 
|)een replaced to him, with an increase of fifty per 
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cent. But, while the capitalist's advance to his 
one hundred agricultural and manufacturing 
labourers continued to be two hundred suits of 
clothing, with three hundred quarters of com as 
food, seed, and material, — ^if the soil under cultiva- 
tion were so inferior, that his return was three 
hundred suits of clothing, with only four hundred 
quarters of com, then the surplus on that portion 
of his capital which consisted of raw produce, 
would be less than fifty per cent., and conse- 
quently the average profit upon his whole capital 
would be less than fifty per cent. On the other 
hand, if the quality of the soil under cultivation 
were so superior, that the capitalist's return was 
three hundred suits of clothing as before, with five 
hundred quarters of com, then the quantity of raw 
produce reproduced would exceed the quantity 
expended by more than fifty per cent., and con- 
sequently the average rate of profit on the whole 
capital employed would be more than fifty per 
cent. 

Other things remaining the same, the rate of 
profit will always be determined by the quality of 

H 



the soil resorted to for tlie supply of food, and of 
the materials for wrought necessaries. 

Again ; — Let the natural powers of the soil 
remain unchanged, and let the capitaUst continue 
to expend two hundred suits of clothing, and two 
hundred quarters of com, as the wages of his one 
hundred labourers, with fifty quarters as seed, and 
fifty quarters as material ; and then his profit upon 
his whole capital will be fifty per cent., provided 
the degree of skill in the application of agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing labour be such as to give 
him a return of four hundred and fifty quarters of 
corn, and three hundi-ed suits of clothing. But 
while his expenditure continues to be three hundred 
quarters and two hundred suits, if his labour were 
to be less skilfully employed, either in agriculture 
or in manufactures, and were to reproduce him 
a less quantity of corn than four hundred and fifty 
quarters, or a less quantity of clothes than three 
hundred suits,— then the average rate of profit upon 
his capita] would be less than fifty per cent. If 
he obtained a reproduction of more than four 
hundred and fifty quarters, or more than three 
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hundred sirit^ of cloUiii^, the average rate of profit 
upon his whole capital would be more than fUty 
per cent. 

While the quality of the land under cultivation, 
^nd the real rate of wages, remain the same^ prdfifaf 
will rise or fall as the degree of skill in the appli-^ 
cation either of agricuKurd or of manufacturinjgf 
labour is hicreased or diminished. 

Once more :— Let the quality of the sdl under 
cultivation, and the degree of ^ill with Which 
Mbour is applied in agriculture and tnanufacturei^, 
be such, that our .one hundred labourers, expend-' 
ing fifty quarters of corn as seed^ and fifty isi 
nudierial, can raise four hundred and fifty quarters 
of corn, and fabricate three hundred suits of cloth- 
ing ; and then our capitalist's proAt will be fifty 
per cent., provided the hundred labourers re^^eive 
9S^ their wages two hundred quarters dnd two 
hundred suits. His profit will be les» than fifty 
per cent, if they receive ' more than tfai» real rate 
of wage^ and will be more if they receive lesfk 

Under any given d^ree of fertility in the schI 
resorted to for the supply of food, and of skiU m 
the application of labour^ whether in, agri^ukune 
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or in manuractiires, the rate of profit will fall 
or rise as the real rate of wages is increased or 
diminished. 

Thus it is strictly demonstrable, that before the 
divisions of employment are established, and while 
the same capitalist, with the same set of labourers, 
at once cultivates the ground and manufactures 
its produce, his profit, or surplus of reproduction, 
over and above expenditure, will always be deter- 
mined by the three circumstances which I have 
mentioned, — namely, the quality of the soil, the 
skill with which labour is apphed, and the real 
amount of wages. 

§ S. — CtTCwmstances leMck determine the aggregate 
Profit of the Community after Divimins of Employ- 
ment are established. 

The self-same causes which determine the pro- 
portion in which re-production shall exceed expen- 
diture in that simple state of society in which the 
same capitalist carries on all the different branches 
of industry, also regidate the proportion in which 
re-production shall exceed expenditure in that 
more complex state of society in which the divi- 
sions of employment, and their consequences,. 
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barter and sale, are established. This 1 will now 
proceed to demonstrate. 

If one capitalist advances a hundred suits of 
clothing, a hundred quarters of com as food, and 
fifty quarters as seed, to fifty agricultural labourers ; 
and if another capitalist advances a hundred suits 
of clothing, a hundred quarters of com as food, 
and fifty quarters, or the value of fifty quarters, as 
material ; and if the return which these two 
capitalists obtain be four hundred and fifty quarters 
of com, and three hundred suits of clothing, then 
it is self-evident that, in this httle community, the 
aggregate surplus of reproduction above expendi- 
ture will be one hundred and fifty quarters, and 
one hundred suits, or fifty per cent, upon the whole 
capital employed. If an improvement in the 
quality of the soil, or in the skiU with which 
agricultural labour is applied, cause five hundred 
quarters of corn to be produced with the same 
expenditure which formerly produced four hundred 
and fifty quarters, then the surplus upon the agri- 
cultural capital will be two hundred quarters ; and 
es upon the manufacturing capital 
leforcj the average profit upon the 



whole capital employed in our little commimity 
will be more than fifty per cent. If, while the 
quality of the soil, or the skill in agriculture fall 
back to their original state, an improvement were 
to take place in manufactures, enabling our fifty 
manufacturers, with the same expenditure as be- 
fore, to prepare three hundred and fifty, instead 
of three hundred suits of clothing, then again 
the surplus of production above expenditure 
would be more than fifty per cent. : and if the ' 
quality of the soil under cultivation, and the 
degree of skill with which labour was applied 
in apiculture and manufactures, should be such 
that tJie fifty agricultural and fifty manufactur- 
ing labourers, with seed and material equivalent 
to one hundred quarters of corn, raised and pre- 
pared four hundred and fifty quarters of corn, and 
three hundred suits of clothing, tlien the aggregate 
profit obtained by our two capitalists would be 
fifty per cent, upon the whole capital employed, 
provided the advance on account of wages had 
been two hundred quarters, and two hundred 
suits; but would be more than fifty per cent 
if wages had been less, and less than fifty per cent. 
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if wages had been more than two hundred quar- 
ters, and two hundred suits. 
: iThus then it is strictly demonstralde, that when 
the divisions of employment are established in any 
ccnnmunity, the a^regate rate of profit, or, in 
other words, the proportion in which reproduction 
exceeds the expcpiditure necessaiy to obtain it, is 
r6gulaited by the self-saine circumstancei which 
j'^ulate it in that more simple stage of society 
when the capitalist comhines in his own person a 
variety of callings, and employs the same set of 
hdbourers to raise and &bricate the several commo* 
dities he consumes. 

I S.-^The CaiAses which regulate individual Profit^ 
when the Divisions of EmploymerU have been esta- 
blished. 

After the divisions of employment have been 
establi^ed, the particular profits of each individual 
capitalist will be r^ulated by a different principfe 
firDm that which determines the aggregate profit of 
the community. For when the capitalist confines 
himself to one occupation, and advances the 
seyeral different ingredients of capital, consisting 
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of wages, material, and implements, in order to 
produce a single commodity, his profit must depend, 
not so much upon the quantity, as upon the value 
of this commodity. Thus, if a farmer employs one 
hundred labourers, wliose wages are two hundred 
quarters of corn and two hundred suits of clothing, 
and advances two hundred quarters as seed, with 
two hundred implements, and obtains a repro- 
duction of twelve hundred quarters ; this quantity 
of corn will yield him a profit of fifty per cent, so 
long only as two quarters of cora will exchange for 
one suit of clothing and one implement. ' As he 
advanced 400 quarters for food and seed, 600 
quarters, or one half of his produce, will replace 
his part of the advance, with a profit of 50 per 
cent.; and as he advanced 200 suits and 200 
implements, he will also obtain a profit of 50 per 
cent, on this portion of the advance, provided the 
other moiety of his produce exchange for 300 suits 
and 300 implements. If clothing and implements 
rose in value, and two quarters of com ceased to 
he equivalent to one suit and one implement ; then, 
under the circumstances supposed, the farmer's 
profit would be less than fifty per cent. : while, if 
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corn rose in relation to clothing and implements, 
his profit would exceed 50 per cent. 

In agriculture, some of the things produced are 
generally homogeneous with some of the things 
expended in production ; and, to whatever extent 
this may be the cdse, the exchangeable value of 
the production will have no influence on profit. 
In manufactures, however, it very frequently 
happens, that the advances and the reproduction 
are altogether heterogeneous, and that no part 
of the former can be directly replaced fay the 
latter. In these branches of manufacture, there- 
fore, the profit of the capitalist must depend 
entirely upon the proportion which the value of 
the whole of the reproduction bears to the value 
of the whole of the advance. 

In the general industry of a country, commo- 
dities will be produced, homogeneous to those 
expended in production ; and, therefore, the 
aggregate profit of the country will be deter- 
mined by the proportion between the quantity 
of production and the quantity of expenditure 
which obtains it. But in the particular branches 
of industry, carried on by individual capitalists, 
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the commodities produced cease to be homo^ 
geneous with the commodities expended in pro* 
duction ; and therefore, the capitalist must replacd 
his ad^^a^ces, not by directly appropriatiifig a 
portion of his reproduction thereto, but by taking 
his commodity to market, and exchanging it for 
the several ingredients of capital employed in 
carrying on his business. Hence individual profits 
are regulated, not by the quantity, but by the 
▼alue of the commodities produced. 

After the divisions of employment are esta^ 
blished, value has so important an influence in de-^ 
termining individual profit, that a correct theory 
of value is essentially necessary, in ordey to enable 
us to ascertain and to explain the causes by which 
promts are elevated or depressed. Profits can be 
elevated only by those causes which raise the 
Value of the reproduction, without raising, in the 
same proportion, the value of Xhe advance; or 
which lower the value of the advance, without 
lowering, in the same proportion, the value of the 
reproduction: and profits can be depressed by 
those causes only which lower the value of the 
reproduction, in relation to that, of the advance^ 
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er raise the value of the advance^ in relation to 
that of the reproduction. Until we understand 
the nature and causes of value, the principles 
which regulate profit cannot be understood. The 
misconceptions which have prevailed upon the 
fundamental question of value, are at the bottom 
of the obscurity and error in which the doctrine 
of profit has been hitherto involved. 

It will be remembered, that when considering 
the causes which regulate value, it was demon^ 
strated that when equal capitals are employed 
for equal times, the results' (including under the 
term both the finished article and the residue 
of the capital) are of equal value in exchange. 
On this principle, the causes which regulate indi- 
vidual profits may be clearly and satisfactorily 
explained. 

Let us assume that a farmer employs one 
hundred labourers, whose wages are two hun- 
dred quarters of com and two hundred suits of 
dothing; that in addition to these wages he 
advances two hundred implements and two hun- 
dred quarters as seed, and that with three- 
fourtiis of this expenditure he raises seven hun- 






dred and fifty qaarters of com, and with the 
other fourth a quantity of raw material equi- 
valent to 350 quarters; and let us assume, fiir- 
ther, that a manufacturer employs one himdred 
labourers, whose wages are two hundi'ed quarters 
and two hundred suits ; that in addition to those 
wages he advances two hundred implements, with 
a portion of raw material equivalent to two hun- 
dred quarters ; and that with one half of this 
expenditure he fabricates five hundred suits of 
clothing, and with the other half, five hundred 
implements. 

In this case the farmer's produce, consisting 
of 750 quarters of corn, and of raw material 
equivalent to 250 quarters, will be equal in pro- 
ductive cost, and, therefore, in value, to the 
manufacturer's fabrics, consisting of 500 suits of 
clothing, and 500 implements. Consequently, 250 
quarters of corn, with raw material equivalent 
to 250 quarters, which constitute one half of 
the farmer's produce, will exchange for 250 
suits of clothing, and 250 implements, which 
constitute one half of the manufacturer's fabrics ; 
and when the exchange is eifected, the capital 
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of each will be replaced, with a profit of twenty- 
five per cent. For, the fanner who had advanced 
400 quarters, with 200 suits and 200 implements, 
will have 500 quarters, with 250 suits and 250 
implements ; while the manufacturer, who had 
advanced 200 quarters, 200 material, 200 suits, 
and 200 implements, will be in possession of 250 
of each of these ingredients of capital. 

Thus it appears, by evidence strictly demon- 
strative, that while commodities exchange in 
proportion to the cost of their production, the 
rate of profit will be raised by all those circum- 
stances which increase the quantities reproduced, 
without increasing in an equal ratio the quantities 
expended on production ; or which diminish the 
quantities expended in production, without dimi- 
nishing, in the same degree, the quantities repro- 
duced. On the very same principles, too, it is 
demonstrable, that the rate of profit will be 
lowered by all those circumstances which increase 
the expenditure, without, in the same proportion, 
increasing reproduction ; or which diminish repro- 
duction, without, in an equal degree, diminishing 
expenditure. 
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Tjie main circumstances which, in this manner^ 
regulate the rate of profit upon capital, are, as it 
has been. before stated, the quality of the soil 
resorted to for the supply of food and material ; 
the skill, energy, duration, and effect, with which 
labour is applied, either in agriculture or manu- 
factures ; and the state of wages. 

These causes may act, either in conjunction 
withy or in opposition to, each other. Prcrfits 
might continue to rise whil0 iiiferior soils were 
resorted to, provided the operatidn of this cause 
were counteracted by improvement in agriculture 
or in manufactures, or by a fall in wages ; and, on 
the other hand, the greatest fertility of sqU nsight * 
be accompanied with an extremely low tate pf 
profit, if wages were very high, or if labotir were 
UDskilfuUy and ineffectually applied. 

,§ 4. — As the Value of Saw Produce rises ^ agricultural 

Profits JaU, 

When the cultivation of inferior soils increases 
the productive cost, and consequently the ex- 
changeable value, of food, and the materials of 
wrought necessaries, it is quite obvious that manu^ 
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facturing profits piust falL It is sometimes ima- 
gined, however, that these circumstances do not 
reduce agricultural profits; but that, on the 
contrary, the increased value of raw produce is 
beneficial to the farmer, in the same proportion in 
which it is prejudicial to the manufacturer. This 
15 a fundamental error, and the prevalence of it 
frequently leads to the most mischievous practical 
results. In the long run, the interests of the capi- 
talist who embarks in agriculture, are identical 
with the interests of the capitalist who embarks in 
manufactures. The same causes which raise or 
lower the rate of profit in one occupation, raise 
' or lower it in all. A fall in the value of food and 
material, occasioned by a diminution in the expense 
of production, is as beneficial to the farmer as to 
edl other capitalists ; and a rise in their value from 
increased cost of production is as injurious.—- 
These principles are so seldom acknowledged, and 
are of such vast practical importance that I will 
endeavour to enforce them, even at the hazard of 
aj:^aring prolix and tautological. 

When the farmer, by expending fifty suits/ of 
clothing, and one hundred quarters of com as food 



and seed, can raise three hundred quarters ; and 
when the manufacturer, by expending fifty suits of 
clothing and one hundred quarters of corn as food 
and material, can fabricate one hundred and fifty 
suits of clothing ; then the rate of profit, both in 
agriculture and in manufactures, will be fifty per 
cent. ; because, as the three hundred quarters of 
com and the one hundred and fifty suits of cloth- 
ing are equal in productive cost,' and therefore in 
exchangeable value, the whole expenditure which 
raises the farmer's three hundred quarters will be 
one hundred quarters for food and seed, and one 
hundred quarters for the purchase of fifty suits of 
clothing ; and the frhole expenditure which pre- 
pares the manufacturer's one hundred and fifty 
suits of clothing, will be fifty suits for clothing his 
labourers, and fifty suits more for the purchase of 
their food and material. 

Now, while the expense of preparing clothing 
remains unaltered, let the soil under cultivation 
become so inferior, that a capital consisting of 
fifty suits of clothing, with one hundred quarters 
of com as food and material, will raise only two 
hundred and fifty quarters of corn; and then two 
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liundred and fifty quarters of cora, and one liun - 
dred and fifty suits of clothing, being, by the 
supposition, equal in productive cost, will also be 
equal in exchangeable value. But this rise in the 
value of com, instead of being beneficial, will be 
injurious to the farmer. Agricultural profit will 
fall from fifty to thirty-eight per cent. • . The 
capital advanced in raising the two hundred and 
fifty quarters of corn, will be one hundred qusuters 
for food and seed, and eighty quarters for the 
f purchase of fifty suits of clothing. The surplus 
of reproduction above expenditure, which was for- 
merly one hundred quarters of com upon a capital 
equivalent to two hundred quarters, will now be 
reduced to seventy quarters upon a capital x:on- 
sisting of one hundred and eighty quarters. 

It may perhaps be objecte/i, that if the increased 
value of corn did not completely indemnify the 
farmer for the increased cost of its production, 
he would not invest his capital in inferior soils, 
but would turn it into the more beneficial channels 
of manufacturers or commerce ; and that therefore 
the fact, that inferior soils are resorted to for cul- 
.tivation, is a practical proof that the rate of agri- 
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cultural profit docs not fall w!th the increased 
difficulty in raising com. 

To this I answer, that when all the hest lands 
of a country have been already brought under cul- 
tivation, additional capitals cannot be employed 
in manufactures and commerce, unless additional 
supplies of food and material be obtained ; and 
that, by the supposition, there is no possibility of 
obtaining these without resorting to lands of an 
inferior quality. The resorting to such soils is a 
matter of necessity, not of choice. Lands of a 
worse quality than those already under tillage- are 
never resorted to, until their cultivation becomes 
the most beneficial species of occupation in which 
additional portions of capital can be employed. 
As additional quantities of manufactured articles 
cannot be prepared until additional supplies of 
food and material are previously procured, in the 
progress of wealth and population, an increased 
demand for raw produce is necessarily antecedent 
to an increased demand for wrought goods. 
Hence, in the first instance, the value of raw pro- 
duce is raised, as compared with that of wrought 
goods; and this depresses manufacturing profit, 
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un^ ib6 dultiration of iafenor soils becomes the 
most beneficial occapation which the accumulating 
<:pipital <^ the society can obtain. The fact» that 
idfeiior soils are resorted to, is no propf that 
Hgricultur^l profits do not fall, as the difficulty in 
pbtajining raw produce is increased ; on the coi^- 
trary, this &ct affords demonstrative evidences that 
the increased difficulty in obtaining addition^ 
supplies .Gf food and noaterial has already po re- 
4uced the general rate of profit, that the cultivation 
of soils which yield a less proportional returji upon 
capital is found to be the most beneficial occupar 
tioa which remains for the increasiog stQqk of the 
;»ociety. 

It may be contended, perhaps, that as the value 
i^corn must be regulated by the c*ost of producmg 
it from the worst soils wjiich the waotsof a country 
may force Into cultivation, all those farmers who 
occupy superior soils, and caiae their produce at a 
(mDdarate. expense of labour and capital^ will. have 
-tbeur psofiibs increased by every rise. in tbeipsiceof 

;I anBtwer, that the riiie dif profits here coxttemr 
filRt^d canihe obtained only during .tfaiuQarimay .of 
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leases taken prior to the period at which prices 
rose. The rates of profit in the several occupa- 
tions of stock, have a constant tendency to settle 
down to one common level. If the difficulty in 
obtaining additional supplies of raw produce had 
reduced the general rate of profit to ten per cent., 
and if two farms in equal extent and situation were 
to be let, one of which yielded one thousand two 
hundred quarters of corn, when a capital of one 
thousand quarters was expended on its cultivation, 
while the other yielded no more than one thousand 
one hundred and ten quarters, when the samccapital 
of one thousand quarters was laid out upon it, — 
then a competition would arise amongst the class 
of capitalists for the possession of these farms, 
until the rent offered for the first amounted to ten 
quarters, and that offered for the second amounted 
to one hundred quarters. When the rent of the 
two farms was thus adjusted, according to their 
different degrees of fertility, the cultivator of the 
best could obtain no greater profit than the culti- 
vator of the worst. In whatever degree the 
increased expense of production may reduce the 
rate of agricultural profit upon the most inferior 
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land which it is necessary to resort to, in the same 
<iegree a contemporaneous rise of rent will reduce 
the fanner's profit upon all the superior lands which 
are about to be re-let. 

A rise in the value of raw produce, occasioned 
by the increased expense of raising it, will doubt- 
less confer a temporary benefit upon the occupiers 
of fertile lands during the unexpired terms of their 
leases ; but when these terms are expired, and 
new contracts are to be entered into with the land 
proprietor, the increased value of food and material 
must inflict upon them, in common with all oth^r 
capitalists, a lasting and irreparaUe injury. 

^ 5,'^InJliLence'qfaJree Trade in Com in increasing 

the Rate of Profit upon Capital, 

There are three causes then, — ^the quality of the 
soU under cultivation, — the degree of skill with 
which labour is applied, — and the quantity of the 
productions of labour absorbed as wages, which at 
all times determine the rate of profit; The two 
first, however, exert a much more powerful influ- 
ence than the third. When a larger portion of the 
productions of labour fall to the share, of labourers. 
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their nmnbcrb are always found to increase; and 
hence, as the supply of labour augments with the 
demand, wagea scarcely ever retain an elevation 
sufficient to depress the rate of profit in any 
material degree. Neither can the return upon 
capital be permanently raised by the reduction of 
wages below their natural level ; because, when 
the labouring classes do not obtain that quantity 
of the necessaries of life wliich climate and custom 
have rendered necessary to their healthful ex- 
istence, distress diminishes their numbers, until 
the failing supply of labour restores its value in 
the market. Very different is the case with 
respect to the quality of the soil under cultivation, 
and the degree of skiU with wiiich labour is 
applied. These two causes exert a jjowerful 
and permanent influence upon tlie rate of profit i 
and it is only by a due consideration of the 
manner in which they operate iu any given 
circumstances, that we can obtain a satisfactory 
solution of the difficult, but important problem, 
why a country at one period shoiUd advance 
rapidly in prosperity, and at another, should, 
without any external disaster, approach the limits 
olher prosperity, or verge sensibly to decay. 
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Jn new and thinly peopled countries, no lands^ 
except those of t;he first quality and situation, will 
]^ ^sorted to for the supply of food and material ; 
and consequently* the effective powers of agricut* 
tural industry will be extremely high. But as the 
division of employment is limited by the extent of 
the market, and can be perfectly established only 
amongst a dense population, it follows, that in 
Dew or thinly inhabited countries, the effective 
powers of manufacturing industry must be ex- 
tremely low. Hence, in the progress of society, 
the two main causes which govern the rate of 
profit are as antagonist muscles, modifying and 
balancing each other. As an increasing popula- 
tion compels us on the one hand to resort to 
inferior soils, and thus raises the productive cos^ 
of raw produce, so it leads on the pther hand to 
more accurate divisions of employment, and to the 
use of improved machinery, and thus lowers the 
productive cpst of all wrought goods. But increased 
faiQility in producing wrought necessaries has the 
sapi^ effect in raising the rate of profit, wl^ich 
4Ji|Qf)inished facility in producing food and material 
4mb in lowering it. Hence it will frequently 



happen, tliat a greater degi-ee of skill and economy 
in the application of labour may completely coun- 
teract the effects of resorting to inferior soils ; and 
that the rate of profit may rise, though the 
difScuIty of obtaining food and mateiial should 
increase. Under any given degiee of skill and 
economy in the ajiplication of labour, however, the 
return upon capital will be determined by the 
quality of land under cultivation; and as inferior 
soils are resorted tOj the rate of profit will con- 
stantly diminish, until that stationary state is 
attained, in which no additional capital can be 
employed, and all tendency to increased population 
must be checked by famine. 

From the analysis which I have thus attempted 
to give of the principles which regulate the return 
iipon capital, the influence of a free trade in com 
upon the rate of profit may at once be traced. In 
old and advanced countries, the return upon 
capital is reduced in consequence of the low 
effective powers of agricultural industry, brought 
on by the necessity of resorting to inferior soils ; 
while in nevr or thinly peopled countries, the 
return upon capital is less than it might otherwise 
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be, in consequence of the low effective powen 
<^ manufacturing industry, arising iVom the want 
of machinery, and of the divisions of employ- 
ment. Now, in either country, the main cause 
which depresses the rate of profit may be rei-' 
moved by the operation of an unrestricted jforeign 
trade. 

If in America, where none but soils of the first 
quaKty are cultivated,- one hundred labourers can 
raise the customary quantity of food received by 
three hundred and fifty ; while, firom the absence of 
machinery and of tlie divisions of employment, it 
requires two hundred labourers to prepare clothii]^' 
for three hundred and fifty, then the profits of 
stock will be sixteen per cent., because a capital 
consisting of food and clothing for three hundred^' 
employed in setting to work one hundred agricul-* 
tural, and two hundred manufacturing labourers, 
occasions a reproduction of food and clothing flat 
three hundred and fifty. In like manner, if in 
England, where inferior soils are resorted to, it 
requires the labour of two hundred to raise the 
customary quantity of food advanced to three 
hundred and fifty, while, from improved maT 



cliinery and accurate divisions of eBiployment, 
the labour of one hundred is sufficient to prepare 
the custoQiary quantity of clothing for three 
hundred and fifty, then the rate of profit wfll be 
sixteen per cent, in this country also; since a 
capital of food and clothing for tliree hundred, 
employed in setting to work two hundred agricul- 
tural and one hundred nianufiicturing labourers, 
occasions a rcproductiou of food and clothing 
for tlu^e hundred and fifty. 

Now, let us suppose that an uniestricted com- 
mercial intercourse is established between Eng- 
land and America; and, that in consequence, the 
American manufacturer, instead of continuing to 
employ his capital of food and clothing for two 
hundred in preparing clothing for three hundred 
and fifty, invests it in the soil, and, under the 
assumed powers of agricultural industry, raises food 
for seven hundred ; while the Englisli farmer, 
instead of keeping soils under cultivation froni 
wliidi his capital of food and clothing for two 
hundred, can raise food for no more than three 
hundred and fifty, embarks his stock in manu- 
factures, and, under the assumed effective powers 
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jo£ mjanufacturing industry, occa^ons the £itliri- 
ication of clothing for seven hundred. 

By this distribution of tl^ capital and Ubour of 
the two countries, the rate of profit, both in England 
and in America, wiU be raised from sixteen to 
sev^ty-five* per cent. For, with the exception of 
what it might cost for freight and* insurance, 
the otpital expended would be exactly as before, 
namely : —food and clothing tor three hiuM^ed 
An^rican and three hundred English labourers, 
wh^e the reproduction obtained would be 9Wdled 
from food and clothing for seven hundredi tQ food 
^nd clothing for one thousand and fifty. And 
this, when the two classes of commodities were 
exchanged against esK^h other, aiecording to ttieq* 
productive cost, would afford, both to the £ngU3b 
and to the Am^ican capitalist, the increased 
suiplus which I have named. 

Supposing, however, that England* for the isake 
of encouraging her domestic agrienlture, were to 
exclude the ^raw produce of Ameriqa ; or that 

• ( 

■ / 

* To avoid complicating the illustration, I have omitted to 
make allowance for the expense necessary to transfev the food 
^nd deth^ng frpm one country to the othjer. 
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America, with the view of protecting her domestic 
manufactures, were to prohibit the wrought goods 
of England; then, in either case, the interruption 
of the international division of employment would 
reduce the rate of profit, both in England and in 
America, from seventy-five to sixteen per cent. 
For, the production of food and clothing for three 
hundred and fifty would now, as before, require 
in the former country the expenditure of a capital 
of food and clothing for three himdred, giving 
employment to two hundred agricultural, and 
one hundred manufacturing labourers; and in the 
latter country, the advance of an equal quantity 
of capital, putting in motion two hundred manu- 
facturing, and one hundred agricultural labourers. 

§ 6. — Further Refktat'um of the Doctrine of Mr. Malthua, 
that the hi^ Value of the Articles composing Wagts, 
13 beneficial to the Labourer. 

Having now traced the principles which regulate 
profits, and explained the manner in which they are 
elevated by a free, and depressed by a restricted 
commerce, we are prepared to resume the consi- 
derations of Mr, Malthus's doctrine, that the ex- 
clusion of foreign corn, forcing inferior soils into 
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cultivation, and thereby raising the value of the 
articles which compose wages, is calculated to 
confer advantages upon the labouring classes. 

It appeared, in the preceding chapter, that an 
increase in the value of the main articles which 
constitute the labourer's subsistence, would give 
single men, and those who had less than the average 
number of children, some advantages, — not in pro- 
viding for the wants of age, or for the demands of 
a future family, hut in purchasing superfluities 
and luxuries for present immediate enjoyment, 
provided the demand for labour, and the real 
rate of wages, were not reduced. 

But restrictions on commerce, forcing inferior 
soils into cultivation, and thereby raising the value 
of food, would inevitably diminish the demand for 
labour, and reduce the real amount of wages. It 
is a principle capable of the most rigid and perfect 
demonstration, that increasing the productive cost 
and exchangeable value of food, and the materials 
of wrought necessaries, depresses the rate of profit. 
But when the rate of profit is depressed, the accu- 
mulation of capital is checked ; and when the 
accumulation of capital is checked, the demand 
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for labour and the real rate of wages are reduced. 
Under a restrictive system, therefore, the dimi- 
nished quantity of the necessaries of life received 
as wages, not only counterbalances to the single 
labourer all the advantage which their increased 
value might confer in the purchase of superfluities 
for immediate enjoyment, but prevents liis having 
the same po«'er of providing for the wants of age^ 
and the demands of a future family, which he 
would have possessed, had the quantity of the 
things constituting wages been greater, and their 
vahie less. 

Let us now examine the effects which duties 
upon the importation of corn, and the consequent 
high value of wages, must have upon the condition 
of the manied labourer. 

The real wages of labour must be sufficient to 
enable the labourer to bring up such a family 
as will preserve the supjily of labour even with 
the demand for it. Should capital, and the de- 
mand for labour, be increasing at such a rate, tliat 
it required on the average four children to every 
marriage to supply the number of hands necessary 
to perform the work of the society, then the cus- 
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ternary rate of wages would consist of a quantity 
t)f food and clothing sufficient for the support of 
a family of four children. But were productive 
capital to increase with such rapidity^ that th^ 
work of the society could not be performed unle^ 
^ach married pair were to bring up five children, 
then the ordinary wages of labour would become 
sufficient to support a family of five children. 
Whatever accelerates the accumulation of capital, 
and thereby increases the demand for labour, 
causes the labourer to receive as his wages a 
quantity of the necessaries of life adequate to thfe 
support of a larger family. But we have see<i 
that an unrestricted importation of foreign agri- 
cultural produce, preventing the cultivation cff 
inferior soils, and keeping down the price of food 
and necessary materials, raises the rate of profit, 
accelerates the accumulation of capital, and in- 
creases the demand for labour. Unrestricted im- 
portation, therefore, increases the real amount of 
wages, and enables the married labourer to support 

ft 

a laiger family. 

The converse propositions are alsa jstrictfy 



demonstrable. Whatever checks accumulation, 
and thereby diminishes the demand for labour, 
necessarily lowers wages, and deprives the labourer 
of the means of supporting so large a family as 
before. If, in the actual state of the intercourse 
between the sexes, each married labourer has on 
the average five chQdren, while, by restrictions on 
the importation of coro, we lower profits and 
check accumulation to such an extent, that four 
children to eveiy marriage are sufficient to keep 
the supply of labour even with the demand, — then 
one out of five must die of the diseases brought 
on by deficient and unwholesome sustenance. If, 
in our mania for growing an independent supply 
of com, we were to force lands of a still in- 
ferior quality into cultivation, and thereby lower 
profits, and check accumulation, until three chil- 
dren to each marriage became sufficient to keep 
the supply of labour even with the demand, then 
two filths of the children born to the labouring 
classes would be cut off by famine. Such are 
the benefits which restricted importation, and the 
consequent high price of provisions, are calculated 
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to confer on that great portion of the population 
which lives by wages ! These restrictions have 
no influence in diminishing the number of births» 
and therefore they must necessarily increase the 
number of deaths by the agency of misery and 
starvation. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

On the Influence of the Com Trade oti tAe 

Sent of Land ; and on the Interest ofXAtnded 

Proprietors. 

§ 1.— Origin of Rent. 

Rent is that part of the produce which is given 
to the land proprietor for the use of the soil. In 
order to obtain an accurate knowledge of the in- 
fiuence of the external corn trade upon this branch 
of the national revenue, it is necessary that we 
should trace the origin of rent, and ascertain the 
principles which govern it. 

During that early period of society in which 
there remains unappropriated an abundance of 
fertile and well situated laid, which may be occu- 
pied at will, it is evident that nothing will be 
paid for the use of the soil. No person will give 
the fruits of his labour for that which he can 
obtain for nothing. In the c£se supposed, )and, 
like light, air, and rain, and those laws of the 
physical world, the productive services of which 
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we employ in the formatiaD of wealth, will possen 
no value in exchange, and cannot be a source of 
revenue to any person except the cultivator who 
actually expends his labour or his capital upon it« 

A)s soon, however, as all the land of a country 
was appropriated, it would . acquire, like ev^ 
thing else which is useful to noan, and which exists 
in scarcity, a certain value in exchange. If one 
person bad the command of a portion of labour 
wd capital, but possessed no land to work upon, 
while another person possessed land, but had not 
the means of tilling it, it would become th^r 
mutual and obvious interest to enter into some 
•frangemenjt f&r cultivating jthe soil, and dividing 
its surplus produce. Under this arrangement,^ or 
comprotause, that portion of the surplus produce 
whidh remained with the capitalist would be 
profit, and that other portion xif.it twMchiwas 
pxtn t'6 *he piJopsfetor for the use of the soil» 
would be rent. : 

Biit it ip not at all necessary that all the tend of 
ft country should be apprc^Mriatedy in- oKler to 
occasion the separation of the surplus produe^ of 
4ht \^oil into the orespo^ive channds ci profit and 
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rent. Whenever it happens, and it almost in- 
vsriably does so, that tlie lands of a district 
possess differetit degrees of fertility, the appro- 
priation of those of the first quality will have 
exactly the same effect in giving rise to rent, as 
the appropriation of the whole. If no land remains' 
for the individual who may have acquired the 
command of labour and capital, except that from 
which the expenditure of one hundred quarters of 
corn will raise one hundred and ten quarters, then 
it would be his obvious interest to pay five quar- 
ters for the use of a farm from which the expen- 
diture of one hundred quarters could raise one hun- 
dred and twenty quarters. And if the proprietor 
of this more fertile farm happened not to have 
the strength, or the stock, to work it for himself, 
it would also be his obvious interest to let it out 
to the capitalist for a portion of the surplus pro- 
duce. Hence, as soon as all the lands of first rate 
quality have become private property, the con- 
curring interests of capitalists and of proprietors 
will occasion the separation of the surplus produce 
of the soil into profit and rent. 

The appropriation of the whole, or even of the 
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best land, would cause rent to appear, whether the 
divisions of employment were, or were not esta- 
blished, and whether or not the surplus produce 
of the soil was brought to market, and thereby 
acquired a value in exchange. Though there 
^should be no division of employment, no exchange 
of commodities, and consequently no exchangeable 
.value, . still it would be the interest of the person 
who had acquired the command of labour and 
capital, to give five quarters of com for the use of 
a fertile farm which yielded one hundred and 
twenty quarters of com on the expenditure of one 
hundred quarters, rather than resort to an inferior 
farm from which the expenditure of one hundred 
quarters raised only one hundred and ten quarters ; 
and it would still be the interest of the proprietor 
who wanted the vigour or the stock to cultivate 
for himself, to let out his farm for the largest 
portion of the surplus produce which he could 
prevail upon the capitalist to give. 

But though exchangeable value, and price, arie 

not absolutely essential to the existent^ of reiit, 

yet, in practice, they are found to have a powerful 

,eflFect upon it. When the divisions of employment 
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ll&ve heeik once thoroughly introduced, the greats 
part of every man's wants, is supplied by the pr(>- 
duce of other men's labour ; and the greater pai% 
of every man's capital* is replaced, not by the 
articleis which he himself actually produces, but 
by those which are produced by other capitalists, 
and which he obtains by means of barter and en^ 
change. HeDce the amount of the return which 
the capitalist obtains, does not depend wholly 
upon the productive powers of the industry which 
he immediately carries on, but also on the produc- 
tive powers of all the other branches of industry 
froni which any of the ingredients of his capital 
are derived. A diminution in the cost of raising 
raw produce raises manufacturing profits, and an 
improvement in manufacturing skill raises the rate 
of profit in agriculture. The same causes alsb 
influence rent. 

When society is in a progressive state, an 
additional accumulation of capital is effected in 
the first instance ; this additional capital then in- 
. creases the demand for labour, and by raising 
Wages, enables the labourer to increase the popu- 
lation by bringing up a larger family ; and, lastly, 



a growing population creates an additional demand 
for the neccssaiies of life. But an additiMial de- 
mand for food and material must always precede 
an additional demand for clothing and furniture; 
and hence the value of raw produce, as compared 
with wrought goods, will rise above the level 
marked l^ the cost of production ; while the value 
of wrought goods, as compared with raw produ<£, 
wSI sink below this level. This will elevate agri- 
cultural, and depress manufacturing profit ; and bj 
consequence give the moveable capital of the 
sodety a tendency to pour itself upon the solL 

Under these circumstances, if there remained to 
be taken in, abundance of fertile lands, from which 
additional supplies of food and material might be 
obtained with the same expense of pi'oduction as 
before, raw produce would speedily sink to its 
former level with respect to wrought goods ; and 
in this manner agricultural and manufacturing 
^ofits would be equalised. But if no new land 
remained to be taken in, or none of a quality 
caipable of yielding additional supplies of food at 
the same productive cost as before, then raw 
material could not fall to its former level with 
respect to wrought good» ; and, consequently, the 
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capitals invested in agriculture would continue 
to yield a greater surplus than those invested in 
manufactures. Persons possessed of circulating or 
moveable capital would thei-efore be anxious to 
transfer it to the soil ; and their (competition to 
obtain farms would cause them to bid against 
each other, until all the difference between the 
return obtaitied from agriculture, and the return 
obtained from manufactures, was offered to the 
land proprietor in the shape of rent. 

From what has been said in the preceding 
paragraphs it follows, tliat there are three causes 
necessary to the appearance of rent. 

1*/, That power in human industry by which 
it replaces, with a surplus, the wealth expended in 
carrying it on. 

2rt(/, That inequality in the effective powers of 
industry, and in the difference between the pro- 
ductive cost and value of commodities which 
renders the surplus of reproduction above expen- 
diture greater in one occupation than in another. 

3rd, The law of competition, equalising the 
rate of surplus or profit in the different investments 
of capital. 

Tlie operation of these three causes in giving 
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rise to rent requires no elucidation. It is self' 
evident, that if agricultural industry did not re- 
produce a greater quantity of wealth than that 
which is expended in carrying it on, nothing could 
ever be given to a proprietor for the use of land ; 
that if the surplus of reproduction above expendi-* 
ture were not greater in some occupations than in 
others, no person would have an inducement to 
offer a premium for the privilege of investing his 
stock in any particular situation, or employment ; 
and, that if individuals had not the incKnation and 
the power to transfer their capital to the most 
beneficial branches of business, rent would not 
appear as profits fell, and the diminution of the 
surplus, in one employment of stock, would not 
compel the capitalist to acquiesce in the diminu- 
tion of his surplus in another. 

§ 2. — Errors of Mr. Ricardo and his followers on the 

subject of Rent. 

The principles of rent which I have endeavoured 
to unfold, are, in several important particulars, 
essentially different frpm the recent doctrines 
which have been advanced by some political eco- 
iiomists of great and deserved celebrity « I agree 





with Mr. Ricardo (Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, page 491), that " rent is that portion of the 
produce of the earth which is given to the land- 
lord for the use of the soil;" but I cannot agree 
with him when he says (page 571), that " rent is 
the difference of produce obtained with equal 
capitals, and with equal labour, on the same, or on 
different qualities of land." 

Neither tlie gradations of soil, nor the suc- 
cessive applications of capital to land, with de- 
creasing returns, are in any way essential either to 
the appearance or to the rise of rents. If all soib 
were of one uniform quality, and if land, after 
having been adequately stocked, could yield no 
additional produce on additional capital being laid 
out upon it, still the rise in the value of raw pro- 
duce, and the consequent fall in manufacturing and 
commercial profits, would cause a portion of the 
surplus produce of the soil to assume the form of 
rent. Upon a careful examination of the facts, we 
shall discover, that resorting to inferior soils, and 
applying additional capital to land with a de- 
creasing return, instead of being the causes which 
create and elevate rents, are the limiting circum- 
stances which prevent rent from rising so high as 
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it otherwise would riae. I will {uroceed to demon* 
strate this :-r 

Let us suppose that the whole of the lands of 
first quality are appropriated, that the population 
ia so Umited, that the cultivation of these lands is 
sufficient to supply the demand tav food and 
material, and. that the rate of profit, both in 
f^iculture and manufactures, is fifty per cent. 

This being the previous state of things, we will 
suppose, further, that population and capital gra- ^ 
dually increase, and that the consequent increasing 
demand for food raises the value of agricultural 
produce, in relation to wrought goods, until manu- 
facturing profit falls f5pom fifty to forty per cent., 
while no inferior soils can be resorted to, and while 
additional capital, applied to the land already 
under tillage, cannot create ^n additional quantity 
of produce sufficient to replace itself. 

Under these circumstances, it is self-evident, that 
the persons who possess disposable capital would 
have an interest in giving the proprietors of land, 
for the use ,of the soil, nine per cent, out of the 
fifty per cent, which cultivation yielded ; because, 
after making this deduction for rent, the capitalist 
would have one per cent, more than if he en- 
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gaged in manufactures or trade. Many proprie- 
tors, and particularly those whose possessions were 
extensive, would prefer the receipt of rent to 
the care and anxiety of cultivating their oW^h 
estates, and thus the relation between landlord 
and tenaiit would be formed. 

Should population and capital have still a 
tendency to increase, the growing demand for 
food might raise the value of raw produce in 
relation to wrought goods, until manufacturing 
and commercial profits fell to thirty, to twenty, 
to . ten, and to five per cent., which I assume f o 
be the lowest rate of return, for the sake of 
which the capitalist will engage in business. It 
is perfectly self-evident, that during this process, 
it may be the interest of those who possess dis- 
posable capital to give to the proprietors, for 
the use of the soil, twenty, thirty, forty, and 
forty-five per cent, out of the surplus of fifty* 
per cent, yielded by agricultural industry. Thus, 
profits might fall to their mininum, and rents rise 
tp their maximum, though no soil of an inferi(»r 

« The rise in the value of raw produce in relation to , 
wrought goods, would render the surplus upon agricultural 
industry much more than fifty per cent. This, however, w 
.sufficient for our illustration. 
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quality were resorted to; and though no addi^ 
tional capital were applied to the land with a 
diminished return. 

We will now take a different case, and sup- 
pose, that while the increasing demand for food 
raises the value of raw produce in relation to 
wrought goods, until manufacturing profits fall, 
from fifty to forty per cent., there are extensive- 
tracts of unappropriated land of second-rate qua- 
lity, capable of yielding to the cultivator a return 
of forty per cent, upon his capital. It is self- 
evident, that the appropriation and culture of 
these tracts, could not have the effect of creating 
or of elevating rent. Resorting to these lands 
of second-rate quality would have a tendency 
directly the reverse, and would render it impos-< 
sible for rent to rise beyond teil per cent. Upon 
the capital employed on the first quality of land* 
Though population and capital should continued 
to increase ; and, though the growing demand for 
food should periodically enhance the value of raw 
produce in relation to wrought goods, until manu^ 
facturing profit fell below, and agricultural profit 
rose above, forty per cent. ; yet so long as there 
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remained to be reclaimed any land capable of 
returning forty per cent, to the cultivator, the 
disposable capital of tlie community would be 
poured out upon it ; the supply of raw produce 
would he periodically increased, and its value 
reduced, until manufacturing profits rose up, and 
agricultural profits fell back, to forty per cent. ; 
and, consequently, no motive could possibly exist 
to induce tlie person possessing disposable capital, 
to offer the proprietors of the first quality of land 
a rent exceeding ten per cent, vipon the capita 
employed in cultivation. 

As soon as it is found that the tracts of second- 
rate quality are inadequate to supply the increasing 
demand for food and matmal, the value of raw 
produce, in relation to wrought articles, will 
permanently rise, and the rate of manufacturing 
profit permanently fall below forty per cent. When 
this occurs, it will become the interest of those who 
possess disposable capital to offer the proprietocs 
of the lands of second-rate quality, a portion tii 
the produce for the use of the soil. Should the 
rise in the value of raw produce cause nianufac- 
turing profits to fall to thirty per cent., then 
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•disposable capital would flow upon the unafq^^rcK 
priated lands of third-rate qualiity, which^ by the 
supposition^ are capable of yielding thirty per 
cent, to the cultivator. Here, it is sel&evident, 
4;hat the cultivation of the lands of third-ratie 
quality is the consequent, and not the antecedent, 
of die creation and of the rise of rent upon the 
lands of second-rate quality. 

It is unnecessary to detain the reader by pur- 
naog the illustration further. In every increaip 
in the demand for food* beyond what the qualitjr 
of the land actually under cultivation can supply, 
tihe necessary effect of resorting to soils of ap 
inferior grade, is, not to cause rent to rise, but 
to prevent it from rising higher. 

. Mr. Ricardo contends, that rent is the differ- 
ence l^etween the quantity of produce obtained 
by a given capital from lands of superior quality, 
and the quantity of iproduce obtained by the same 
given capital from the worst quality of land r^^- 
sorted to. Thus, if there be three qualities of 
land under cultivation, from which the same given 

quantity of the ingredients of capital raifies fespec- 
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lively 100, 90, and 80 quarters of corn, then 
tSie rent upon the first quality of land will be- 80 
quarters; that upon the second quality will be 
10 quarters; while the third and last quality will 
pay no rent at all. The same principle is maiii- 
tained by Mr. M*Culloch and Mr. Mill ; andcoio- 
stitutes, indeed, the distinguishing doctrine of the 
Ricardo School on the important subject of rent • 

This doctrine is erroneous. Rent is not the 
difference in the quantities of produce- obtained 
by equal capitals from lands of different degree 
of fertility. Should three qualities of soil be 
under tillage, and should the same identical 
quantity of the ingredients of capital raise from the 
first 100 quarters of corn, from the second 90, and 
from the last 80; then the last quality of soil 
yielding the 80 quarters, instead of paying no 
rent at all, may pay a higher rent than the first 
quality which yields 100 quarters. This I will 
now demonstrate. . . } 

We will suppose, that the land of third-rate 
quality is in the immediate vicinity of a large 
maniffacturing and commercial town, and thut 



to raise from it a produce of eighty quarters of 
coro, requires an expenditure of thirty quarters 
as food and seed, with a quantity of clothing, 
implements, and furniture, equivalent to thirty 
quarters. In this case, the surplus of return 
above expenditure, will be thirty-three per cent. 

Now, let us suppose again, that the land of first- 
rate quality is in a remote, interior situation ; and 
that to raise from it a produce of one hundred quar- 
ters, requires an expenditure of seventy quarters as 
food and seed, with a quantity of clothing, imple- 
ments, and furniture, which is exactly equal to the 
quantity of these things expended in raising eighty 
quarters from the inferior land ; but which, in con- 
sequence of the low comparative value of raw pro- 
duce, and high comparative value of wrought goods, 

■ in this remote and thinly peopled district, is here 
equivalent not to thirty, but to fifty quarters of 
corn. In this case, the whole expenditure is, by 

. the supposition, equivalent to eighty quarters ; the 
whole return is one Imndred quarters ; conse- 
quently, the surplus of return above expenditure is 
only twenty-five per cent. But, in the preceding 
- case, we saw, that upon the most inferior soil 
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under cultivation/ the surplus* of return afaote 
^sr^nditure amounted to thirty-three per cJetit.' 
Hence it necessarily foHows, that the law of Godd^ 
petition, in equalising the rate of profit, willcaUM 
the worst land under cultivation- td pay a reill 
greater by eight per cent, upon the capitd eiil^ 
ployed, than that paid by the best lAnd tinder 
"cultivation; If the best land yielded the ci»l<*- 
vat* nd more than the customary rate ^ptofil 
Oh hi^ capita; and Consequently paid tio i^ni-'A 
'all, then the wohst land under cukivatioA^'WooId 
pay a rent equivalent to eight per cent, ^poa tte 
capital employed in its cultivation^ :» 

In his able and very valuable work upon Politi- 
cal Economy, Mr. M^CuUoch admits^ that lipids 
situated in the immediate vicinity of agreaiBdatiu- 
factuiitijg town, will pay a higher wiow^ iredt than 
lands situated in a remote interior district; biitv he 
contends, that the former will not pay e higher 
torn or produce rent than the latter. Tbfe a*^- 
hient df Mr. M*Culloch on this impeHrt&nt pidittt 
had best be stated in his own words :— - • ; > 

•'^ If all the lands in the empire weire ^equtfUy 
well situated, or were equally contiguous la mar- 



iets, the corn rents, and the money rents, of those 
of equal fertility, would be every where equal. But 
the diflFerence of situation occasions very great dif- 
ferences in the money rents paid for lands of equal 
fertility. Thus, suppose two farmers employ equal 
quantities of capital, as five thousand quarters each, 
in the cultivation of farms of equal goodness, the 
one situated in the immediate vicinity of Londoo, 
and the other in Yorkshire ; and suppose, farther, 
that London is the market to which the produce 
of both farms must be sent, and that the cost 
of conveying com from Yorkshire to London is 
five shillings a quarter : under these circumstances, 
if the gross produce of each farm was one thou- 
sand quarters, of which the landlord received 
one-^ifth part, or two hundred quarters, as rent, 
the money rent of the farm near London would 
be £.50 a-year more tlian the money rent of the 
farm in Yorkshire. For, as the quantity of com 
rused near Loiyion is not adequate to supply the 
effectual demand, its price in that dty must 6ufii<^ 
to pay those who bring any portion of the neces- 
sary supplies from the greatest distanccj as well 
for the expenses of carriage as for thos? of pro- 
duction : and the farmer in the imniediate vici- 
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nity, who gets this increased price for his produo?, 
will have to pay a proportional increase of money 
rent ; just as the occupier of good land has to p&j 
an increase of corn or produce rent, as soon as 
inferior lands are taken into cultivation. 

" It lias been said, however, that the Middlesex 
farmer must not only pay a higher money reijt, 
but that he must also pay a higher com rent : for, 
if he does not, it is contended that a quantity 
of com will remain to him as profits equal to that 
which remains to the Yorksliiie farmer; and as 
the value of corn in Middlesex is greater than in 
Yorkshire, his profits will a'so be proportionally 
greater, which cannot be the case. But the cir- 
cumstance of their paying equal corn rents would 
not really cause any discrepancy in their profits. 
I have supposed that both farmers employ equal 
quantities of capital : but it must be kept in view, 
that, to whatever extent the value of raw produce 
in Middlesex may exceed its value in Yorkshire, 
the value of the capital belonging to the Mid> 
dlesex farmer must be increased to the same ex- 
tent : and hence it follows, that the increased 
value or price of the produce belonging to the last 
as profits, is no more than equal to the additional 
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value of ihe capital he has employed ; and that he 
is not, consequently, in any respect in a better 
eituation than the other*." 

In this passage there is a very singular error with 
respect to the matter of fact. Mr. M'Culloch 
assumes, that the value of the farmer's capital 
rises in the same proportion with the value of 
raw produce. Now, it is obvious, nay, almost 
sdf-evident, that this could not be the case, unless 
all the ingredients of the farmer's capital consisted 
of such produce. Were his return homogeneous 
with his expenditure, an increase in the value of 
his return would be the same thing as an increase 
in the value of his capital; and, by necessary 
consequence, no rise or fall in the value of the 
produce he might bring to market could affect the 
rate of his profit. But as long as any portion 
of the capital which the farmer expends in culti- 
vation consists of wrought articles, or of foreign 
commodities purchased with wrought articles, the 
value of such capital will not increase in the 
same proportion as the value of his produce. 

Were it true, according to Adam Smith, that 

com always retains the same value ; or, were 

• PrincipIeB of Political Economy.— /"oge 283, 
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it true, accordiiig to the French Economists, that 
the value of wrought goods is always equal to 
the sum of the values of the food and material 
from which they are prepared ; then, in either 
case, it might be correct, as stated by Mr. M'Cul- 
loch, that the value of the farmer's capital rises 
in the same proportion with the value of his 
produce. But I have already fully shown that, 
on these points, Adam Smith and the French 
Economists are in error, and it is unnecessary 
to traverse the ground again. 

^ 3. — Error of Mr. MaUhus respecting the Nature 
of Rent. 

Mr. Malthus says*, "It has been justly ob- 
served by Adam Smith, that no equal quantity of 
productive labour employed in manufactiu^s can 
ever occasion so great a reproduction as in agri- 
culture. If we suppose the rents of land taken 
throughout the kingdom to be one-fourth of the 
gross produce, it is evident, that to purchase the 
same value of raw produce by means of manu- 
factures, would require one-third more capital. 

• Grounds of an Opinion on tlie Policy of restricting the 
mportalion of Foreign Agriculmrai Produce,— /"wge 35. 
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l^yery five thousand pounds laid out on the land^ 

* ' ' ■ * • » . ...••',' . . 

pot, only repays the usual profits of stock, but 

generates an additional value which goes to the 

* . ' ■ ■ * '%■'■' 

landlord. And this additional value is not a 
mere benefit to a particular individual, or set 
pf indiv^uals^ but afibrds the most steady home 
demand for the manufactures of the country, the 
most efiectual fund for its financial support, and 
tbe largest disposable force for its army and navy." 
I These few sentences abound with errors and 
|nisconceptions. The shortest way of demon- 
ptrating this, will be to state a case. 
. Let us suppose, that while land of the first 
quality continues so abundant that no rent is 
paid, A. and B., two farmers, expending eacl; 
one hundred quarters of corn, and one hundred 

^uits of clothing, raise between them eight hun- 

• • - • ... .-,..• 

^d quarters ; and C. and D., two master-manu- 

iacturers, expending each one hundred suit^ of 

« > ■ , ' ■• . ^ . . 

cjlotbing, and one hundred, quarters of corn^ 
fobricate between them eight hundred suits. In 
this case, the surplus or profit will be pnQ hundred 

per cent. ; a quarter of corn will be of equal 

' • ■ • , ■ • • • • ''■•■■ ■ . -1 ... 

yjdue with a suit of clothing ; and half the com 
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of our two fanners, and half the clothing of our 
two manufacturers (should these commodities be 
brought to market) will become the reciprocal 
equivalents and purchasers of each other. 

Now, let us suppose that the land which A. 
cultivates becomes so inferior, that his expenditure 
of one hundred quarters of corn and one hundred 
suits of clothing raises three hundred quarters, 
instead of four hundred quarters ; and then B., 
who continues to raise four hundred quarters, will 
be compelled to pay one hundred quarters as 
rent ; and as the com raised on the best farm 
must be of equal value with that raised on the 
worst, three hundred quarters of com, which 
formerly could purchase only three hundred suits 
of clothing, will now purchase four hundred suits. 

It is self-evident, that this diminution in the 
productive powers of agriculture will be injurious 
to the society, and to every individual composing 
the society, except the proprietor of the superior 
farm, to whom a rent is paid. The society is 
injured, because the quantity of agricultural pro- 
duce annually raised is reduced from eight hun-f 
dfed to seven hundred quarters of com ; A., Uie 
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cultivator of the inferior farm, has his profita. 
diminished, in consequence of his being able' to 
produce only three hundred quarters of corn with 
tlie same expenditure which formerly produced 
four hundred quarters ; B., the cultivator of the 
undeteriorated farm, is injured by having his profit 
diminished, from the necessity of paying one hun- 
dred quarters of corn as rent ; and C. and D. are 
injured by that reduction in the rate of'raanufac- 
taring profits which is the necessary consequence 
of their giving a greater quantity of their fabrics 
for the same quantity of raw produce. 

Bnt let us suppose that a free trade is esta- 
blished; that one hundred quarters of com, and 
one hundred suits of clothing, expended in manu- 
factures, will give wrought goods sufficient to 
purchase four hundred quarters of corn from the 
foreign grower ; that A. transfers to manufactures . 
the capital of one hundred quarters and one hun- 
dred suits, which were invested in the inferior 
farm, yielding only three hundred quarters ; and 
that B. is no longer under the necessity of paying 
one hundred quarters as rent for the superior farm- 

In this case it is obvious that the society, and 
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every Individual composing the society, except the 
land proprietor, would receive an important be- 
nefit. The general wealth would be increased hy 
one hundred quarters of com ; A. in transferring 
his capital from the inferior farm to manufactures, 
and exchanging his wrought goods for four hun- 
dred quarters of com, wiU acquire a higher rate 
of profit, while he enriches the community. B., the 
cultivator of the superior farm, will be enabled to 
retain in his own hands the one hundi ed quarters 
of com which he formerly paid as rent ; and C. 
and D. will obtain a higher profit, in consequence of 
being enabled to replace their expenditure of food 
and material with a less quantity of their wrought 
goods. The fall in the value of raw produce will 
be accompanied not by a reduction, but by an 
augmentation of wealth ; the revenue which ceases 
to appear in the form of rent, will show itself 
in the shape of Iiigher profits ; and commodities, 
increased in quantity by the improvemMit in the 
distribution of industry, wDl be the reciprocal 
equivalents and purchasers of each other, just as 
effectually as when their quantity was diminished 
.by the cultivation of inferior soiK 
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These illustrations, it is presumed, ar^ sufHcicDt 
to demonstrate that the propositions contained in 
our quotation from Mr. Malthus are conformable 
to truth only when they are conversely stated. It 
has been erroncovsfy ol>served by Adam Smith, 
that no quantity of productive labour employed 
in manufactures can ever occasion so great a 
reproduction as in agriculture. If vre suppose the 
rents of land taken throughout the kingdom to be 
one-fourth of the gross produce, it is evident that 
to purchase this value (quantity) of raw produce by 
means of manufactures (for it would be pui'chased 
only in countries where it was relatively clicaiwr), 
would require hss capital. The additional value 
of raw produce, which causes the surplus return 
upon capital to be separated into tlie distinct 
channels of rent and profit, is a mere benefit 
to individuals, and does not afford a more steady 
demand for the manufactures of the country, ncH" 
the most effective fund for its financial support, 
and for the maintenance of a disposable force. 

All the difference between the surplus obtained 
upon those portions of capitals which are invested 
in the most unfavourable situation, and Uie surplus 
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obtained upon portions of capital which' i^re • in- 
vested in more favourable situations^ is - rent; . 
Now, the more unfavourable the- situations into » 
which the last portions of ' capital are- forced, . 
the greater - will be the - differience between ttee 
jsmipluses obtained from them, and the. surplus 
obtJEuned from those other portions of capital 
which. were prfeviously invested in more favourable 
ntnations ; or, in ^ other words, the higher - rent 
wiU rise. But the necessity- of in vettiiig capital 
in more unfavourable situations, and the law <cii 
competition, bringing the rate of profit throughout 
all the. employments of stock to- an equality witib 
the surplus, obtained in these more unfavourable 
situations,. must necessarily be injurious to every 
individual in the society, except the land ^r6^ 
prietor. — ^He, and he only, can be benefited ' b^" - 
the necessity of resorting to soils of an inferior 
quality. ' 

§ 4. — Effict of ajree ImporiaUon of Corn upon the 
Interests of landed Proprietors. 

Though the necessity of resorting to inferior 
soils, if brought on by the progress of the country 



in wealth and population, is liighly beneficial to 
the land proprietor, yet it will probably be found 
that he can derive no advantage from forcing this 
necessity prematurely upon us by restrictions on 
the importation of foreign com. That constant 
desire on the part of individuals to turn their 
capital to the best account, whicli equalises the 
rate of profit throughout the different districts of 
a country, tends also to equalise it throughout 
the different countries of the world. If in France 
the customary rate of profit were twenty per cent., 
while in England it were only ten per cent., then, 
allowing property to be equally secure in the two 
countries, British capital would inevitably flow to 
France. If the inequality in the rate of profit 
■ arose from the higher degree of skill possessed by 
France in the application of her labour, it would 
be corrected as soon as England adopted the more 
accurate divisions of employment, or copied the 
superior machinery of her neighbour. But if the 
inequality arose from England's having resorted to 
soils inferior to those under cultivation in France, 

Cbe coiTected; and consequently the 
iiish capital could not be checked. 
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Until the progress of wealth and jKipulation in 
France compelled her to obtain additional supplies 
of agricultural produce from soils incapable of 
returning a larger surplus than those under cul- 
tivation in England. No superiority of skill in 
the application of labour could enable Englanid 
to retain in tillage soils very much inferior to those 
under the plough in France. The diviMODS oS 
en:^)loyment, and the use of machinery, on which 
the superiority in the application of labour depends, 
■would be speedily copied by an intelligent people 
living under a fi'ee Government ; and when copied, 
they would immediately raise the rate of profit ift 
France, in the same proportion in which they had 
raised it in England : and the equilibrium which 
had been established, when different degrees of 
skill in the application of labour counterbalanced 
different degrees of fertility in the soil, would be 
again disturbed when skill became equal, and the 
inequality in the soil resorted to for the supply 
of food and material was left uncounteracted to 
produce its natural elTecti. Should this inequality 
be considerable, the rate of profit would be much 
higher in France than in England ; and the desire 
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of improving their condition becoming too powKT^ 
ful for those associations which bind men to their 
native land, capitalists would emigrate with their 
prodnctire stock from the former to the latter 
country. 

This tendency of capital to pass from countries 
in which the profits of capital are low, to those iii 
which they are high, renders it impossible to force 
the rent of land to any considerable extent, or 
for any considerable period, above its natural level 
by means of restrictions on tlie importation of 
foreign com. Under any given powers of industry, 
rate of wages, and vicinity to markets, the sur- 
plus produce of the soil which supplies rent and 
profit is a given quantity ; and any aiTangement 
which causes a greater portion of this surplus 
to appear in the foi'm of rent, necessarily de- 
presses profits. But to depress profit is to foroe 
capital abroad. Hence, in a country which has 
started before her neighbours in wealth and 
popidation, and which cannot obtain additional 
supplies of food and material from her own terri- 
tory, without resorting to soils inferior in quality 
OF situation to those cultivated in other growing 
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countries, restriction on the impovtation of foreign 
Corn, instead of forcing inferior tracts into tillage, 
and thereby raising the rent of the more fer- 
tile and better situated lands, will cause capital 
to emigrate. Profits tend to a common level, 
not only throughout the districts of a coUfitry, 
but also throughout the countries of the world. 
When land proprietors endeavour to acquire by 
artificial regulations a greater portion of the net 
surplus derived from the soil, than in the actual 
circumstances of the society would naturally flow 
to them, they force productive capital abroad, and 
check the prosperity of the country without en- 
riching themselves. 

It must be admitted, however, that in balancing 
the advantages to be derived from removing our 
capital to another country, the expectation of an 
increase of wealth is not the tinly circumstance 
which influences us. In all our practical conclu- 
sions from the principle, that the profits of stock 
throughout all the branches of domestic industry 
conform to a common level, allowance must be 
made for different degrees of security or risk, 
respectability or discredit. When we extend the 
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ininciide of the equalisatibn of pn^ls ta^the 
sevei^ commercial <^oaiitri^ of the -worlds it is 
liable to similar limitations. When- the>goveni^ 
meiit of 'France was- an absolute monarchy,: •an4 
when those who embarked their stock in* the 4iset 
fill and, therefore, honourable enterprise of pvomokf 
ingher manufactures or commerce, were depressed 
and d^aded in public estimation, an EngUsbn^aii 
would tiot have consented to transfer 'his eapkal-to 
fiance, unless; he * had been tempted by a rate 
of profit* very greatly exceeding :that which the ob- 
tained at home. But if a constitutional.monarchjc 
should* be permanently : established in France, if 
the absurd and pernicious maxims of feudal aristo*-; 
cracy do not Tegain - an- ascendancy, and if the 
property which is embarked in the great national 
work of reproduction be permitted to exert its 
natural influence, then a much less difference be4^ 
tween the rate' of profit obtained in England and 
in France wiU be sufficient to attract capital from 
the former to the latter country. Under .a free 
constitution, in which property is fairly, repier 
salted, the; fnjoyment pf liberty, -and the pride 
and satisfactton resulting; &om a participation in 
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political power, may be regarded as a species of 
immaterial profits, counterbalancing the deficieney 
in the mere material return, and forcing into cul- 
tivation, by means of a moral bounty, soils very 
far inferior to those under tillage in countriea les» 
happily circumstanced. 

These considerations lead to political conclusion* 
highly important and consolatory. Landed pro- 
prietors have a direct pecuniary interest in main- 
taining and extending the liberties of their countr)-. 
From the essential order of society, they are in the 
constant receipt of a retaining fee for advocating 
the cause of freedom. Tlie more the principles of 
economical science are understood, the more gene- 
rally will it be acknowledged, that the proprietors 
of the soil are the natural leaders of the people- 
Every reform, every amelioration of the institu- 
tions of a country, has a tendency to check the 
emigration of capital and to raise the rent of land. 

But let us return from these incidental political 
speculations to the question properly before us, 
namely, whether the prf^rietors of the stril have 
any real permanent intei'est in restricting the im- 
portatioTi of foreign agricultural produce. 
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Facilities in the production of those mafnU- 
factured articles which are expended in cultiva- 
tion, are just as efficacioua in enabling as to obtain 
a Snfplus from the soil, as facilities in the pro- 
duction of those articles which the soil itstelf sup^ 
plies. Every i*eduction in the value of wroiigtit 
necessaries and implements enables the farraetf to 
pay a' higher renf. If we take the ordinate rate 
of agricultural profit at ten per cent., then a farm 
yielding one hundred qUM^ers of corn, mid re- 
quJl'Ing an expenditure of fifty quarters for food 
and seed, will pay a rent of tiiTiity quartersj pro" 
Tidfed the vakie of the wronght articles consurtial 
upon the farm be thirty quarters; and' will pay 
a rttnt of thirty quarter^, iirovkled the value df 
thfewrouglit e?q)ended on cultivation fell to twentj^ 
quarters. 

The- Consideration of these principles cantiot 
fail to impress us with the conviction of the deejt 
interest which land proprietors have in the exten- 
sion of manufactures and commeree. It is ool^ 
in densely peopled countiies in which the coffli 
pariitive value of ntsaught necesfearies is iGw, that 
high com, or produce rents can be paid. Tim 
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principle is of such vast practical importance, that 
it will be proper to investigate it in detail. 

In a great manufacturing and commercial town, 
supplies of agricultural produce of the same 
quality will sell for the same price, whether they, 
come from a neighbouring, or from a remote 
district. Consequently, if the neighbouring and 
the remote districts should be of equal fertility, 
and should they, upon the application of equal 
quantities of the ingredients of capital, yield equal 
quantities of produce, it is obvious that the former 
would afford to the proprietor a much higher 
rent than the latter; because, on the latter, the 
surplus of return above expenditure would be less 
than on the former, by the difference of the cost 
of carriage upon sending produce to market, and 
upon bringing back manufactured articles. 

Both districts, upon the expenditure of one 
hundred quarters of corn and one hundred suits 
of clothing, yield three hundred quarters; and in 
the manufacturing town, a quarter of com and a 
suit of clothing are of equal value. The culti- 
vator of the near district, however, expends four 
quarters in sending his disposable com of two 
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hundred quarters to market, and in bringing back 
the wrought goods, for which he pays one hundred 
quaiters, so that his nett surplus will be ninety- 
six; while the cultivator of the remote district 

• . "■ ■ ■ 

expends, for the like purpose, twenty quarters* 
and, therefore, has a nett surplus of no more than 
eighty quarters. But as competition equalises 
the rate of profit, the farmer who expends sixteen 
quarters less on carriage, will be obliged to pay 
sixteen, quarters more as rent. 

Assuming the rate of profit to be twenty-five 

• » 

per cent., then the farmer of the near district who 
expended one hundred quarters on seed /and food, 
one hundred quarters in the purchase of wrought 
goods, and four quarters on carriage, would, over 
and above the profit of twenty-five per cent, upon 
his whole expenditure,, have an additional surplus of 
forty-five quarters to pay to the proprietor as rent ; 
wliile the farmer of the remote district, who, with 
the same expenditure for food, seed, and wrought 
articles, Isdd out twenty quarters on carriage, would» 
over and above the profit of twenty-five per. cent 
upon his whole expenditure, have an additional 
surplus of only twenty-five quarters to pay as rerit- 
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Now we will sup()ose that the landed proprie- 
tors, in the immediate neighbourhood 'of our ma- 
jHj&cturiiig towns, are not satisfied with receiving 
fpr the use of their land, a quantity of produce 
greater.by the difference in the cogt of carriage, than 
that which is received for the use of land of equal 
fertility in the remote districts ; and that tiiey 
enter into 9 successful combination for excluding 
tlie coin of the remote districts fvom the markef. 

The first effects of this combination, for limit- 
ing the supply of raw produce, would be to raise 
its value in relation to wrought goods, and, con- 
sequently, to reduce tlic rate of manufacturing 
profit. Assuming an expenditure of one hundred 
quarters of com and one hundred suits of clothing 
produces, indifferently, either three hundred quar- 
ters, or three hundred suits ; then, if the combina- 
tion of proprietors cause ten quarters to be equal 
in value to nineteen suits, the profits of the 
manufacturer would be reduced to about five per 
cent., while the sui-plus obtained on agricultural 
industry would rise to about ninety-five per cent. 
Now, as competition equalised the rate of profit, 
fill this surplus beyond five per cent, would appear 
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in tbe form of rent. The produce rent of a fyxm 
yielding three hundred quarters to an expenditure 
of one hundred quarters and one hundred suits, 
would rise from forty-five quarters, the amount 
foraierly paid, to about one liundred and forty 
quarters. 

The land proprietors would continufe to enjoy 
these exorbitant rents if the manufacturing town 
in their immediate vicinity retained its formw 
wealth and population. But this \tould be im- 
possible. As tlie increasing value of food and 
material reduced manufacturing proSt from 
twenty-five to five per cent., manufacturing 
capital and skill would inevitably emigrate to 
those remote districts, where the low value of 
the prodiicts of the soil might enable them to 
realise their former profits. The land proprietors 
would speedily discover that they had destroyed 
that advantageous market for their produce, 
the exclusive supplying of which they had un- 
justly endeavoured to secure. Their relative 
position would be changed ; their districts would 
now be the remote and unfavourably situated dis- 
tricts, and their rents would be reduced bebw 
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.what they had originally been by all tbe inoreaaed 
cost of carriage which must now be incurred in 
, conveying their produce to a distant manufacturing 
town, and in bringing back from thence the clothing 
and other wrought goods required in cultivation. 

Thus their selfish policy would counteract itself ; 
. and their unjustifiable combination, for the purpose 
,of enriching themselves, at the expense of the 
industrious classes, would end in reducing their 
.rents considerably below .what they would have 
.heen under a system of free trade and open 
jCompetition. 

Let us apply these principles: — The landed 
; proprietors of England possess the important 
".advantage of immediate vicinity to the largest 
,and most flourishing manufacturing towns in the 
world ; and the consequence is, that, in proportion 
to its fertility, land in England pays a higher 
rent, whether estimated in produce or in money, 
.thpn in any other country. Let not senseless 
avarice destroy tlie sources of the golden eggs. 
Let not the proprietors of England, by restricting 
the importation of foreign agricultural produce, 
raise the value of such produce in our markets, and 
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thus depress the rate of profit, until the seats of 
manufacture are transferred to France, or Hol- 
land, or Germany. No proposition in Euclid 
admits of a more rigid demonstration, than that 
the highest rents will he paid in countries in 
which manufacturing industry is carried to the 
greatest height. But it is obWoiisly impossible 
that manufactures should continue to flourish 

■in a country where restrictions upon the impor- 
tation of corn raise the value 'of raw produce 
in relation to wiought goods, and thereby depress 
manufacturing profits below the rate prevailing in 
the neighbouring countries. If we do not freely 
import foreign produce, our manufacturing supe- 
riority cannot be maintained, and, by necessary 
consequence, our high comparative rents cannot 
continue to lie paid. 

Hitherto, our arguments have been applied to 

■ the rent of lands employed in the growing of com 
and other necessaries. The principle, however, 
that the landed proprietors of a country excelling 
in manufactures, are benefited, rather than injured, 
by a free importation of. foreign produce, has 
incalculably greater force when applied to the 
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rents paid by those lands wiiidi are eroploytd 
in producing superfluities. 

When considering tlie efiects of monopolies, 
I endeavoured to shew that they might raise 
tlie exchangeable value of superfluities in a much 
greater degree than it would be possible for tbpm 
to raise the value of necessaries. A day's .suU» 
sistence can never, for a permanency, be worth 
more than the product obtained by the expeudi-- 
ture of a capital consisting of a day's subsistence; 
because, if it became of greater value, the capitalist 
who advanced a day's subsistence to a productive 
Jobourer, instead of obtaining a profit, would sustain 
a loss, and would discontinue a species of Industry so 
ruinous to him. An increase in the value of super- 
fluities has no real effect in absorbing profit. In 
proportion as the exchangeable value of subsis- 
tence rises, as compared with the value of the 
products of a capital consisting of a day's sul^^ 
sistence, profit must necessarily fall ; and a greater 
portion of the surplus produce of the better soils 
must as necessarily appear in the form of rpnt. 
^ijit* as we have just seen, there is a necessary 
jirpit to , this fall of profit and rise of rent, 
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tleated by tbe bounty which it offci's on tlie 
tranference of cajjitfll. No iponopoly of the home 
piarket, tlierefore, whether natural oj- arti^ciali 
can, for any considerable period, raise the value 
of com, and the rent of com land, very much 
pbove theif* level in other countries, equal with 
respect to the quality o£ land under cultivation, 
und to the degree of still with which Jabour is 
fip|died. 

But a monopoly of the home market, whether 
natural or artificial, when it affects siiper^uities, 
may raise their value, and increase the rent of 
the land which produces them, to almost any 
conceivable extent above the level of other 
coantries. The reason ia obvious : — an increase 
jn the value of superfluities ^oes not diminish 
profft. As subsistence is always a main ingre- 
dient In the advance which puts productive 
industry in motion, a rise iu the value pf sub- 
sistence, as compared with superfluities, reduces 
the profit upon preparing superfluities; while, 
(HI the contrary, an increase in the value of 
superfluities, as comparc(} with subsistence, raises 
the profit obtained by preparing superfluities. 
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Superfluities not being the things expended in 
reproduction, increasing their value with reference 
to the value of the things which are expended in 
, production, may cause, in the branches of in- 
dustry which prepare them, the surplus of repro- 
duction above expenditure to exceed the general 
level by ten, or twenty, or one hundred per 
cent. But the law of competition forUids that 
the farmer who raises articles of superfluities 
should obtain a higher rate of profit than the 
^afmer who cultivates the last quality of soil 
resorted to for the supply of subsistence. AH 
the difference between the surplus products which 
they respectively create, will go, in the form 
of increased rent, to the proprietor of the soil 
upon which his superfluities are raised. 

Prom the principles I have here endeavoured 
to establish, it follows that, in a rich and populous 
country, the lands which supply fresh meat, fresh 
butter, milk, vegetables, hay, and all those things 
not strictly component parts of subsistence, which, 
from their bulk or perishable nature, sell in the 
home market at a monopoly price, may afford the 
proprietor a much higher rent than it is possible 
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for him to obtain from any lands of equal quality 
employed in raising com. If an unrestricted 
importation of corn were permitted, raising the 
rate of profit, and thereby occasioning a rapid 
increase of capital and population, . no assignable 
limits could be set to the growing intensity in 
the demand for gardens, pleasure grounds, and 
grass farms, nor to the progressive rise in the rental 
of the country. 

Thus, it appears, from abundant evidence, the 
dass of land proprietors have not, any more than 
the dass of capitaUsts and of labourers, a permanent 
interest in imposing restrictions on the importation 
of foreign com. 
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Wm6H THE GE^f£RA{i PRINCHPtBS OF THE; 
EXTERNAL CORN TRADE ARE LIABLE. 
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lAmitations in their Application to th^, paiftik 
eular Case of a Country ^ whichi hy RestrktioM 
on Import^ and Bounties upon Export^ in^ 
Jringes on the Liberty of Commerce^ in (dher 
Articles f 

I'HAT the irregularity of the seasoiis, in supplj-» 
ing food^ diminishes as territory extends: — that 
equalising the supply of subsistence throughout 
all the districts of the world, and periods of the 
year ; accumulating grain in store-houses and gra* 
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RUies, and carryinfr forward the superfluity of 
abundant harvests to compensate the wants of 
deficient ones, not only obviate the alternate re- 
currence of superfluity and famine, but eitend 
cultivation, and augment the numbers of men- 
kind : — ^that, in a country where the growing price 
of corn is relatively low, and where reKef from ins- 
portation cannot be olitained, until the markets are 
ruinously elevated above the oi-dinary level, a free 
export trade, occasioning, in average years, a sur- 
plus produce, is tlie only means by which deficient 
years can be provided for : — that, in countries where 
the growing price of corn is so high, that, in Jeaw 
of overflowing crops, superfluity cannot be re- 
moved, until the markets have sustained an ex- 
traordinary fallTunrestricted importation, throwing 
out of cultivation such inferior lands, as require for 
the production of a given produce, a greater ex- 
pense of labour and capital than is requisite in 
other growing countries, is the most effectual 
means of rendering prices steady : — and, that per- 
fect freedom of intercourse, uninterrupted, eithef 
directly or indirectly, by legislative interference. 
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and allowing industry to take whatever direction 
individuals may find most conducive to their inte-: 
rest, accelerates the growth of wealth , and the, 
accumulation of capital, elevates wages, profits, 
and, ultimately, rents; leads agricultural states,.. 
by the shortest and surest road, to commercial 
prosperity, and holds out, in countries which have 
acqiured manufacturing advantages, the only per- 
manent and legitimate encouragement that agri- 
culture can receive. — These are principles, the 
abstract truth of which is as capable of as rigid a 
demonstration, as any political or physical propo- 
sition can admit. 

But, every general principle, however evident 
its abstract truth may be, is, in its application to 
particular circumstances, liable to exceptions and 
litnitations. The exceptions and limitations, there- 
fore, to which the principles of tfie external corn 
trade, unfolded in the fornjer part of this work, 
may be liable, are what we now have to consider. 
In the present Chapter it is intended to inquire, 
whether the principle of unrestricted freedom, in 
the external corn trade be applicable to the par- 
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ticular circumstances of a country, which, by pro- 
hibitions, protecting duties and boiinties, controls 
other branches of commerce. 

It is universally admitted by those who have 
any acquaintance with the science of political 
economy, that legislative interference, forcing in- 
dustry from the channels into which the labourer 
and capitalist, if left to themselves, would natu- 
rally turn it, is injurious to the wealth of a coun- 
try. Protecting duties, it is acknowledged, giving 
manufactures a monopoly in the home market, and 
bounties to extend their foreign sale, are as so many 
fetters on the hand of industry, lowering the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, and retarding the march 
of prosperity. 

To contend, therefore, tliat the existence of this 
pernicious system, with respect to the trade in 
manufactured articles, forms an exception to the 
application of more enlightened principles to the 
trade in corn, appears, upon the face of it, singu- 
larly preposterous. Those who admit the funda- 
mental principles of political economy, respecting 
the freedom of trade, must also admit, that the 
protecting duties and bounties, by which, in the 
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case of manufactures, this freedom is infringed, 
are hurtful to the wealth of the country. When, 
therefore, the advocates of restricted importation, 
on the ground that regulations, avowedly injurious 
to wealth, exist in some departments of industry, 
urge that such regulations should be extended to 
another, they involve themselves in the absurdity 
of seeking to remove a disease, by increasing the 
cause which produces it. 

The position, however, that the principles of 
political economy, respecting the external trade in 
corn, are inapplicable to the particular case of a 
country, granting monopolies and protecting duties 
to manufacturing industry, is too important to 
be dismissed with an examination so brief and 
popular. We must view it more closely, and trace 
it through all its bearings. 

It may be urged, in the first place, that mono- 
polies and protecting duties, granted to manufac- 
turers, compel the agricultural classes to purchase 
wrought goods at a dearer rate than if the pro- 
ducts of foreign industry were admitted to a free 
competition in the home market ; and that, there- 
foie, on the principle of fair and equal dealing, the 
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manufacturing class should, by restriction on the 
importation of com, be compelled to pay the for- 
mer something more for their bread. 

This principle of equal dealing, and even-handed 
justice, which has been urged against admitting, 
in our actual circunlstances, a free importation of 
foreign corn, is, perhaps, the strongest and most 
Unanswerable that could have been brought for- 
ward. Let us see how it applies ; let us inquire, 
whether it may not prove a dangerous deserter 
from the cause, into the service of which some 
injudicious leaders have preposterously pressed it. 

Protecting duties and bounties, do, inde<;d, com- 
pel the agricultural interest to purchase some 
articles at a dearer rate than if the trade in them 
Were left free; but then, this injury does not fal! 
6n the agricultural interest alone. On the con- 
trary, the monied interest, the commercial interest, 
stock' holders, annuitants, all the military arid dvi! 
SeH-iints of^ the" state, all professional men, all shbii- 
keepers, all bricklayers, smiths, and house-cai'- 
penters, — in fact, the whole community, with the 
exception of those persons who work up the' arti- 
cles which might be obtain^ cheaper from aluxiad, 
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are equally partakers in the injury inflicted by 
the exclusion of foreign manufactures from our 
' markets. 

' How, then, can the principle of equal dealing, 
and even political justice, give the agriculturist a 
right to claim exclusive exemption from any evil 
which, with a trifling exception, falls alike on all? 
Nay, how can he, with any semblance or colour of 
equity, demand, not merely an exclusive exemp- 
tion, but one of such a nature as would inflict a 
double evil on all other classes ; and upon the 
ground that these classes purchase some wrought 
goods at a dearer rate than is necessary, would 
cause them_^to purchase their bread dearer also? 

The case stands exactly thus : A. and B. 
sustain an injury from some partial regulations 
made for the benefit of C. ; and, in consequence. 
A. claims, not only an exclusive indemnity, but 
one which must inflict on B. a double injury. 
This exclusive indemnity, too, and this double 
injury, are urged upon the principle of equal 
dealing and common justice ! ! 

Thus we see, that, to indemnify the agricul- 
turist for the monopoly granted to the manu- 
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facturers, by granting a second monopoly, in the 
important article of coi-n, against all other classes 
of the community, instead of being conformable to- 
the principle of fair and impartial dealing, woifld 
be a flagrant violation of it. Enlightened states- 
men (and His Majesty's present ministers are 
eminently entitled to the appellation), on ascertain- 
ing that the agricultural interest, in common with 
other orders of the state, sustained an injury from 
the protection given to the manufacturers of those 
particular articles which might be brought cheaper 
from abroad, will, with all the caution which is 
necessary in conducting political change, and with 
a due regard to the interest and indemnification of 
those who might have embarked their capital, or 
served theii' time in the protected trades, seek to 
remove the injurious restraints upon industry ; 
but surely it can never enter their contemplation, 
to correct one evil by the infliction of a second ; or, 
while proclaiming their belief in the benefits of 
unrestricted intercourse, to establish, on the prin- 
ciple of equal dealing, additional monopolies for 
indemnifying a single class, at the general expense. 
Those persons who are employed in the fabri- 
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cation of such articles as we might obtain cheaper 
from abroad, do not form a very large proportion, 
even of our manufacturing population. But these 
aK the only persons on whom the exclusion of 
foreign manufactures can possibly confer a be- 
nefit; and, therefore, even admitting the strange 
doctrine, that the agriculturist is entitled to an 
exclusive indemnity for purchasing some articles 
at too dear a rate, these are the only pei-sons by 
whom this exclusive indemnity should be paid. 
To make the great mass of the community give 
more for their bread, because a system of com- 
mercial regulations, avowedly erroneous, comp^ 
thcKij to give too much for some other things, 
i^o.uld not only be a glaring violation of natural 
jtistice, but of common sense. 

It has been urged, that if the external trade 
in com were exempted from ajl legislative intef 
fcrence, while other branches of industry con- 
tinued to possess monopolies in the home market, 
and bounties extending their foreign sales, sych 
exemptions would, indirectly, operate as the ai]0St 
^yere and prejudicial restraint, and cause tljp^ 
engaged in the growing of coxa, to withdraw their 
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capital from that concern, for the purpose of em- 
ploying it in those favoured channels to which 
such artificial advantages were continued. 

This objection to admitting, under the present 
circumstances of this country, the principle of an 
unrestricted trade in com, however plausible it 
may, at the first glance, appear, can proceed only 
from an entii'e forgetfulness of the principles of 
commercial intercourse. If France were to supply 
us with silks, and other articles, in preparing which 
she possesses advantages, she would not give us 
the fruit of her labour for nothing ; she would re- 
quire, in payment, hardware, -or stuffs, or some 
otiier goods, in preparing which the advantage be- 
longs to us. When, therefore, we prohibit the 
importation of French silks, we necessarily pro- 
hibit, at the same time, the exportation of the 
British goods, which would pay for them; and 
when we create a forced demand for home-made 
silks, we, by the same operation, must destroy, to 
an equal amount, the foreign demand for our other 
manufactures. 

Thus, then, it appears, that those legislative 
measures of monopoly and bounty, which are sup- 
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jjosed to throw an undue proportion of capital into 
the channels of manufactures and commerce, have, 
on the contrary, the effect of depriving the manu- 
facturing capitalist of that profitable occupation 
of his stock, which, under a free trade, he would 
find, in carrying on the increased communication 
between nations. By these effects of monopolies 
and bounties, manufacturing and commercial pro- 
fits are reduced. The manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests are placed in a less flourishing 
condition, by the operation of such encourage- 
ment ; and are injured by those regulations which 
are generally supposed to enrich them, at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community, and to throw 
into their hands too large a proportion of the 
capital of the country. 

But we have not yet fully unfolded the injury 
which the industrious classes sustain from the 
duties laid on for their protection ; nor the extent 
to which monopolies and bounties, instead of 
^rawing capital to manufactures and commerce, 
repel it from these occupations. When a nation 
confines her eflForts to the fabrication of those 
things, in which her natural productions, her situa- 
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tion, and moral habits, give her an advantage, she 
not only renders the labour and capital thus em- 
ployed, more productive than if she fabricated, at 
home, articles which foreigners could furnish to her 
at a cheaper rate, but increases, to an indefinite 
extent, the quantity of labour and capital which 
she may beneficially invest in nianufactui-es and 
commerce. 

For, thus, co-operating with nature, she cannot 
be undersold by foreign nations ; while, from the 
reciprocity of commerce, every increase in the pro- 
ductive powers of her labour, which enables her 
to consume a greater quantity of foreign articles, 
creates new demands for her commodities in the 
foreign market, and thus opens a perpetually ex- 
tending field for her exertions. Thus we see, that 
if the current of events was not forced out of its 
natural channel, industry would receive a still-in- 
creasing stimulus, and there would be an almost 
interminable accumulation of manufacturing and 
commercial capital. Let us contemplate, for a 
moment, the diametrically opposite effects of boun- 
ties and protecting duties. 

The fabricating, at home, of those articles which 
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foreigners can furnish cheaper, not only turns, as 
we have seen, labour and capital from their most 
productive occupations, but diminishes the quan- 
tity of both, which can be beneficially vested in 
the operations of manufacture and commerce. 
Those manufactures in which foreigners excel ua, 
and which, consequently, require for their esta- 
blishment protecting duties and monopohes, can- 
not be carried on to a greater extent than is 
necessary to supply the home market. The 
foreigners, to whom, in preparing such articles, 
natural advantages belong, will effectually beat us 
out of foreign markets ; and, when we have satisr 
fied the demand of the domestic consumer, all further 
increase of manufacturing stock will be impossible. 
To whatever extent we refuse to buy from 
foreigners, we, to the same extent, deprive them 
of the power of buying from us ; and, in whatever 
degree we turn industry from its natural course, in 
the same degree we dry up the sources of commer- 
cial prosperity, and instead of forcing too great a 
proportion of the wealth of the country from the 
soil, deprive the capitalist of the power of bene- 
ficially vesting his stock in manufactures and trade- 
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Thus, then, it cleaily appears, that protecting 
duties and bounties, turning our industry from em- 
ployments in which we are naturally qualified to 
excel, and in which we are secure against foreign 
competition, not only injures the general wealth 
and prosperity of the country, but, upon the manu- 
facturer and merchant, the very persons whom they 
ace supposed to benefit at the expense of the com- 
munity, accumulate double mischief, — at once 
lowering the productive powers of their capital, 
and limiting the quantity of labour and of stock, 
■ffhich they can beneficially employ. 

The position, therefore, that bounties and pro- 
tecting duties benefit the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes, and accumulate the capital of the 
country in their hands, being entirely erroneous, 
the doctiine it has been brought forward to sup- 
port falls instantly to the ground. These very 
bounties and protecting duties, which, while in- 
tended only to secure the home, shut us out from 
the benefits of the foreign market, and hmit the 
capital that can be beneficially employed in manu- 
factures and commerce, must, in the most effectii^ 
tanner, withhold the grower of corp from trausr 
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ferring his stock into those channels of industry 
which receive such pernicious favour. Commerce 
and manufactures receive, from legislative encou- 
ragement, no advantage ; requiring, in order to 
restore a due equilibrium between the different 
branches of industry, that artificial encouragement 
should be extended to agriculture. On the con- 
trary, the trading classes sustain the deepest injury 
from every infringement on commercial liberty ; 
and bounties on the exportation of domestic arti- 
cles, and protecting duties laid on the introduction 
of foreign ones, instead of being a reason for grant- 
ing the com grower a monopoly of tJie home 
market, constitute an argument for leaving the 
trade in com free; and require that, as some com- 
pensation for the peculiar injury the trading classes 
sustain, in having a forced and unnatural direction 
given to their industry, manufacturers and traders 
should be permitted to purchase their food where- 
ever it can be obtained at the cheapest rate. 

It is hoped, that from these illustrations, it will 
appear sufBciently evident, that the bounties and 
protecting duties, by which our manufacture^ 
have been attempted to be favoured, cannot have 
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any tendency to withdraw capital from the soil ; 
and that, therefore, establishing, during the con- 
tinuance of such regulations respecting other 
branches of industry, perfect freedom in the foreign 
trade in com, could not possibly operate upon the 
domestic grower as an indirect and pernicious 
restraint. 

Bounties and protecting duties granted to our 
silk manufactures do, indeed, force capital into 
this channel of industry ; but then, it is at the ex- 
pense of some other manufacture, more adapted to 
the country, with which, if intercourse were free, 
foreign silks would have been purchased, and to 
which, if our restrictions upon import had not in- 
terdicted export, a much greater portion of the 
capital of the community would have been drawn. 

Such artificial regulations may increase the 
quantity of capital in some particular employment; 
but then, it is by diminishing the general mass 
of capital that might be profitably turned to manu- 
facture and commerce. For it is certain that, 
if we refuse to receive the articles, in preparing 
which foreigners excel us, we deprive them of the 
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power of purchasing the articles, which we can 
fiiraish at a cheaper rate than they ; and destroy 
those international, and mutually beneficial divi- 
sions of labour, that are at once the cause, and the 
effect of foreign trade : while, if we were freely to 
receive the productions of foreign industry, a much 
greater quantity of domestic articles would be sent 
abroad to pay for them ; and, in order to carry on 
the increased intercourse with other nations, a 
much larger portion of the stock of the community 
would be turned into the channels of manufacture 
and commerce. 

Hence, in a manufacturing country, botmties 
and protecting duties for forcing exotic branches 
of industry, have a tendency, not ta enlarge, bat 
to choke up the channels of trade ; not to draw 
capital from the growing of corn, but rather, by 
limiting the quantity of stock that can be em- 
ployed in international intercourse, to pour a 
greater proportion of it upon the soil. Under the 
enlightened system of commercial legislation which 
is now beginning to prevail, it is to be hoped, that 
all prohibitions and protecting duties for forcing 
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exotic manufactures will be gradually abolished, 
atid all pretexts for continuing restrictions on the 
trade in corn be removed. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that if protecting 
duties, laid on to favour domestic manufactures, 
did not force industry from its natural direction, 
the wrought goods, which, under a general free- 
dom of intercourse, we received from abroad, 
might be paid for, not by other wrought goods, 
but by the produce of our soil ; and that, there- 
fore, the protecting duties which exclude foreign 
manufactures, may destroy the foreign demand for 
our com, and thus operate as a restriction on our 
agriculture. 

This objection would be applicable to Poland. 
In that country, com, from the cost of Its pro- 
duction being relatively low, forms the staple 
article of foreign trade ; and, consequently, prohi- 
bitory duties upon the import of wrought goods, 
would there operate as interdictions upon the ex- 
portation of agricultural produce. 

But England is in a situation directly the reverse 
of this. Here we have acquired extraordinary 
advantages in manufacturing industry, while the 
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growing price of our com is relatively higher than 
in any other country of the world. Though we 
were freely to receive the wrought goods of our 
neighbours, we could not possibly pay for them in 
corn. It is quite in vain to urge, that, if foreign 
grain were excluded, and that of home growth 
allowed to be freely exported, capital would flow 
so copiously upon the soil, that the supply of com 
would be increased, and, consequently, its price 
reduced, until it could he sent abroad with a profit. 
Such artificial encouragements, extended to agri- 
culture, could augment the supply of com, only by 
turning labour and capital to such inferior lands as 
have been hitherto inadequate to repay the expense 
of tillage ; that is, could increase the quantity of 
com, only by increasing the cost of its production ; 
that is, as cost of production must ever, on the 
average, govern the prices of tlie market, without 
rendering exportation absolutely impossible. 

To imagine, that, in England, a free admission 
of foreign goods could create a foreign demand for 
agricultural produce ; and that prohibitory duties 
on the importation of manufactures, can act as an 
indirect restriction on the exportation of com, 
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implies absurdity, and contradiction ; and betrays 
lamentable ignorance of the fundamental princi- 
ples of political economy, namely, that relative 
cost of production regulates the prices of the 
market ; and that production must cease when its 
expenses are no longer repaid. 

England cannot raise an independent supply of 
corn for her increasing population, without such 
restrictions on the importation of foreign grain, as 
shall be sufficient to keep under cultivation lands 
considerably inferior in quality to those cultivated 
in the neighbouring growing countries of Europe. 
Now, to raise any given quantity of com on our 
inferior lands, would require more capital and 
labour than to raise it from the land under tillage 
upon the Continent ; and, as our better soils would 
acquire an increased value in proportion to their 
superiority over the inferior ones which could now 
be profitably tilled, any given quantity of produce 
that might be raised from them, would be chaiged 
with a higher rent, than the same quantity raised 
in France, or Germany, or Poland. 

Thus, restrictions upon import, causing us to 
produce an independent supply of subsistence, for 
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our increasing population, would raise the relative 
cost and value of corn above their level in the sur- 
rounding countries. Under such circumstances 
we could not, even in an abundant year, remove 
superfluity, until our markets had fallen very 
considerably below the usual rate; and to create a 
permanent surplus to give in exchange for the 
wrought goods of our neighbours, would not be 
within the limits of possibility. 

Those who wish that England should once more 
become an exporting country, would do well to 
consider the connection between cost and price ; 
and to trace the backward march, which must be 
made before their object could be attained. It is 
self-evident that, before we become an exporting 
country, our markets must be lower than the 
markets of other countries. Now, in order to 
reduce our market prices, it is necessary that the 
cost price of our com should l)e reduced. But 
this reduction in the cost of producing com cannot 
be effected, while, for lands of the same quality, 
we pay a higher rent than is paid in other 
countries ; and while we till inferior soils, which, 
■to raise the same produce, require more capital 
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and labour. Before, therefore, we can reduce ouir 
cdst and market prices, and become an exporting 
country again, landlords must abate their rents to 
a level with the rents paid in France, or Germany^ 
or Poland; and population must be so thinned, 
that a cultivation, contracted within the limits of 
those fertile districts which require little expense 
of capital and labour, shall be sufficient, not only 
to meet the home consumption, but to jield a sniv 
plus produce for the fordgn market. When these 
events shall have taken place, and England, with 
respect to the value of land, and to the existence 
of a manufacturing population, shall have been 
assimilated to Poland, she maj employ her plains 
in raising subsistence for her neighbours ; and the 
objection, that prohibitory duties upon the impoiv 
tation of wrought goods check the exportation of 
the produce which might have paid for them, and 
thus operate as ilidirect restrictions, forcing capital 
from the soil, may become applicable to her 
situation* 

• And now, it is hoped that we have sufficiently 
examined the question, — ^whether the existence of 
legislative restrietions, imposed with a vieW of 
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encouraging other branches of industry, forms an 
exception to the principles formerly unfolded, 
respecting the benefits of a free estenial trade in 
com. We have seen, that bounties, and protect- 
ing duties, extended to those manufactures, in 
which other countries can work at a cheaper rate 
than we, do not inflict an exclusive injury on the 
agricultural classes, but fall with equal weight 
upon all the individuals of the community, those' 
only excepted, who work at the protected andi 
forced employments, in which foreigners possess 
advantages ; and it has appeared, that indemnify- 
ing the landed interests, by giving them another 
monopoly against consumers, so far fi'om being 
called for by fair dealing, would be a flagitious 
violation of that principle, inflicting on all other 
classes a two-fold injury. 

It has also been shewn, that, in a country where 
the cost of producing corn already interdicts its 
exportation, the prohibition of foreign manufac- 
tures cannot destroy a foreign demand for agii- 
cultural produce, or operate as an indirect re- 
straint, withdrawing capital from the soil; but 
that, on the contrary, in such a country, these. 
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prohibitions on foreign wrought goods destroy 
the demand for home wrought goods which would 
have paid for them ; and, by choking up the 
channels of commerce, and limiting the quantity 
of stock which can be profitably employed in 
trade and manufactures, have rather a tendency 
to confine the capital of the country to the soil. 

Thus, then, it is evident, that, in a country 
where the cost price of com is higher than in 
others, bounties, and protecting duties, granted 
to manufacturiog industry, form no exception to 
the principles of a free external trade in corn. 
Such bounties, and protecting duties, indeed, are 
injurious to the general wealth and prosperity of 
the country; and, with all due provision for the 
indemnification of the individuals who may have 
embarked in the forced and exotic branches of 
industry, ought gradually to be abolished ; but 
they cannot (except in a country where the low 
cost price of corn renders it a staple article of 
commerce, the export of which must diminish, as 
the importation of foreign articles is restrained) 
inflict any peculiar discouragement upon agricul- 
ture, or require, in order to restore the profits of 
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fitock, m its different employments, to a just equi^ 
libriqm, that the grower of corn should obtain § 
pfionopoly of tl^e home market. 

Every view, therefore, w^iich can be taken of 
the question, con^rms the conclusion^ that, to the 
particular pase of a country, which infringes the 
freedom of commerce with respect to wrought 
goods, thp principle of upcontrolled external trade 
in com, applies with the fullest forcp. The ^xistr 
lence of this infringement will diminish th^ 
general wealth of the community; but whether 
such infringement exist or not, — ^whether His 
Majesty's Ministers may, or may not be esi^bled 
to persevere in their enlightened system,; respectii^ 
the iipportation of foreign fabricsi» the trade ip 
com should be unrestricted, and the m,efcl|iM3ijt 
jleft £ree to conduct thps^ important opeiT^tions 
which rectify the irregularity of the seascms io 
jsupplying food, and render dearth an improbable^ 
' famine an impossible occurrence* 



CHAP- 11. 

On the Limitations to which the general Princi-' 
pies of the external Trade in Com are liable, 
in their Application to the particular Case qf 
a Country in which Restrictions upon Import 
have already induced an artificial Scale qf 
Prices, and given a forced Extension to Agri^ 
culture. 

» 

Having, in the last chapter, shewn that l^is* 
hitive interference, with respect to dther branches 
of commerce, forms an exception to the principles 
of a free ejttemal trade in com ; we have now to 
enquire, whether these principles are liable to 
any limitations in their application to the par- 
ticular case of a country in which restrictions^ oil 
the commerce in grain have already turned capital 
from its natural direction, and estaUidhed an arti- 
ficial scale of prices. This question, always! 
interesting, as involving the difficult probTem re- 
specting the introduction of politicat cl^ange. 
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derives, at present, great additional importance 
from the circumstances, that a forced direction of 
capital, in consequence of interrupted commerce, 
constitutes our actual state ; and that it is under 
an artificial scale of prices, thereby induced, that 
it has become necessary to legislate. 

Dr. Smith, in stating the limitations to which 
the general principle of complete fteedom in trade 
is liable, seems to consider the actual existence of 
artificial encouragement as one. He urges, that 
when any commodity of our own production has 
been encouraged for some time by high duties and 
protections, it would be injurious suddenly to restore 
a iree importation of the same kind of article. 
" Humanity, in this case," he contends, " requires 
tbat freedom of trade should be restored only by 
^W gradations, and with caution and circumspec- 
tion. Were these high duties and protection^ 
taken away all at once, cheaper foreign goods, of 
the same kind, might be poured so fast into the 
home market, as to deprive, all at once, many 
thousands of our people of theii* ordinaiy emplpy- 
ment, and means of subsistence." 

This scarcely needs illustration. England, by 
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vevy fiigh duties on the importation of foreign 
wrought goods, has, to a considerahle extent, esta< 
blished manufactures not naturally adapted to 
the country. In this she has undoubtedly given 
some checit to her prosperity, and rendered her 
labour and capital less productive than they other- 
wise might have been. But, nevertheless, w;ere 
she, all at once, to attempt the introduction of 
theoretic perfection into her commercial regula- 
tions, and suddenly to repeal the high duties upon 
the importation of articles not naturally adapted 
to the country, very calamitous consequences 
would, in the first instance at least, ensue. Under- 
sold, in tlieir own market, by the foreigner whose 
exertions co-operated with nature, our capitalists 
and labourers, who had been induced to vest their 
stock, and to acquire skill, in the forced and exotic 
employments, would now be driven to seek a 
livelihood in other occupations. The former could 
not do so, without extensive pecuniary loss; nor 
the latter, without losing all that species of moral 
capital, consisting in the skill and dexterity he 
had acquired in his trade. Great individual dis- 
tress, and a considerable temporary reduction in 
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the productive powers of industry^ would be the 
consequences. 

. : Now if, even in the case of some exotic manu^ 
fectures, the sudden repeal of the duties which 
bad given a forced direction to industry woald 
be attended with consequences so injurious, we 
may form some estimate of the calamitous effects 
which would ensue from a similar {H*oceediiig 
with respect to the universal trade of agruhiltutra 
In a country, accustomed to import a part of her 
cotisumption of food, any considerable restriction 
pn the introduction of foreign corn, effects, ib the 
first instance, a great advance in the markets ; 
and, hence, forces labour and capital to the cul- 
tiv£ition of those inferior soils which, undar the old 
prices, could not be tilled with a profit. Ndw, as 
jsoon as the interruption of foreign supply raises 
the price of raw produce so high, that the reduced 
rate of profit, now become custotnary,' may be 
obtained by the cultivation of tracts whidi bad 
before remained imtilled on account of their 
sterility, a rate of profit, higher than the cus- 
tomary. Will be obtained by the cultivation of the 
fertile districts which had been able to stand 
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foreign competition. But; as leases expire, the 
competition of capitalists will always prevent lands 
fiY>m being let at a lower rate than is necessary to - 
itasure the farmer the customary profit, which, at the 
Qctual price of raw produce is obtained in maim- 
££tctures and trade. In a country, therefcnre, which 
would naturally import a part of her consumption, 
atk interruption of free intercourse occasions a 
universal rise in rents, and affects every contract 
which may be entered into between landlord and 
tenant. 

Nor is this all. All the money transactions of 
the land proprietors will be influenced by this in^ 
crease of income; mortgages, maniage settlements^ 
incumbrances for yi:mnger children, will all in*- 
crease with the increasing rent-roll. 

Thus we see, that, while restrictions oh the im- 
portation of wrought goods, not naturally adapted 
to the country, would give a forced direction t6 
labour and capital, in a few manufacturing towns 
and districts; restrictions on the introduction of 
foreign corn, would, in a country, the circumstances 
of which naturally led to the importation of grain, 
not only give, to an incalculably greater extent, a 





forced direction to capital and labour, but would 
influence, to a considerable extent, the money 
transactions of individuals. In proportion to the 
magnitude of the change, would be the evila iii- 
flicted by a sudden cessation of the restrictions 
which had produced it. The nature of tliese evils 
we will now examine. 

In the first place, the removal of those obstacles 
to the importation of foreign grain, which, by turn- 
ing industiy from its natural course, had forced an 
independent supply of food, would enable the cul- 
tivator of the fertile tracts of the adjacent growing 
countries, to pour in a cheaper supply of corn than 
could, from the inferior soils which had been forced 
into cultivation by the artificial prices induced by 
fettered commerce, be obtained at home. But 
when prices were, in this manner, brought down 
to the natural level, these inferior soils could no 
longer be tilled with advantage. The capital, 
therefore, which had been expended in bringing 
them into a state of tillage, would cease to be 
productive ; nay, even the stock which existed in 
permanent implements, and buildings, would be 
deprived, in a great measure, of its exchangeable 
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value and productive power, and could not be dis- 
posed of, or converted into other articles, or turned 
into other employments, without considerable loss, 
The agricultural labourers, too, who had been em- 
ployed upon the land thus thrown out of tillage, 
would lose all the benefit of the skill and dexterity 
they might have acquired in their accustomed call- 
ing; and, deprived of their moral capital, would 
be driven to seek employments in which their pro-, 
ductive powers must be lowered. 

It would be fortunate, however, if the derange- 
ment and distress could be limited to those districts 
which should be thrown out of tillage by the sud- 
den removal of the restrictions upon importation. 
When a diminished supply, and heightened price 
of corn, enable capital to obtain the ordinary rate 
of profit from the cultivation of the inferior lands, 
then those of a superior quality yield, upon the 
capital employed on them, an extraordinary return ; 
and, when they come to be re-let, must, from the 
competition of farmers, obtain such an Increase of 
rent, as will reduce the profits of cultivating them 
to the natural and level rate. Now, on the re- 
moval of restrictions upon import, and consequent 
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hH in the markets, the occupiers of such land will 
no longer be able to afford the advanced rents con- 
tracted for, under artificial prices. If they con- 
tinue to pay these rents, they will £ail of obtaining 
the customary rate of profit on their capital : nay^ 
their profit will not only fail, but even their capital 
itself will begin to diminish. They will be obliged^ 
either to surrender their farms, or to become bank-* 
rupts. 

The interest of the proprietor, and of the culti« 
vator of the soU, though by no means identical, 
are yet so intimately connected, that any serious 
injury affecting the one, is likely to be conunu- 
nicated to the other. While a sudden reduction 
of prices falls thus ruinously upon the tenant, it 
occasions a distressing diminution in the income of 
the landlord. Under such circumstances, and when 
it is impossible to sustain prices, it is the wisest 
plan in the proprietor to acquiesce in the reduction 
of his fortune, to enter into some equitable com- 
promise with hi3 tenantry,, and to grant new leases, 
proportioning rent to the new scale of prices* 
Should he have incurred debts, made settlements, 
or entered into any money transactions, under the 
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coafideiice of receiving an undiminished income ; 
finil should the necessity of making good his « en- 
gagements, or the mere force of avarice, cause him 
still to dl&niand the stipulated amount of rent, such 
proceeding would, ultimately, tend only to increase 
the embarrassment, or to defeat the cupidity, whidi 
prompted it. For, if the tenantry, under such cir- 
cumstances, continued to hold their farms, they 
would exhaust, in the payment of a rent, now ren- 
dered exorbitant, the capital available for cultiva- 
tion ; and, in a little time, would render themselvesi 
not only unaUe to dischai^ the sum agreed upon, 
but even to make up, as they might easily have 
done, if a compromise had early taken place, a rent 
abated in proportion to the reduced scale of prices. 
Landlords must ultimately impoverish themselves, 
when they enforce bargains, the fulfilment of which 
would tyench upon the stock employed in cul- 
tivation. 

The important classes of land proprietors and 
cultivators could not suffer so violent a convul-^ 
sion of property, without a shock being commui>i-» 
cated to the whole community. The manufacturing 
and con^merdal classes, indeed^ would, atfjfirst^ ex- 
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^rieiice some encoiiragenient from preparing and 
exporting the articles i\hicli paid for the foreign 
corn that unrestricted intercourse brought into the 
country. But the benefit they received on the one 
hand, would be counterbalanced, and much mote 
than counterbalanced, by the injury sustained upon 
the other. No advantages acquired in the foreign 
market could compensate the manufacturer and 
merchant for the diiiunished demand of the do- 
mestic market : proprietors and cultivators would 
not have sustained a mere reduction of their money 
income, which, accompanied and occasioned by a 
corresponding rise in the value of money, left their 
real wealth, and demand for commodities, un- 
changed. Diminished cultivation would have left 
them a reduced quantity of produce ; and, as the 
throwing out of the inferior lands, and the reduc- 
tion oi rents, will have lowered the cost, as well 
as the money price of this produce, the smaller 
quantity, now in their hands, will have lost a por- 
tion of its exchangeable value, not only with respect 
to currency, but also with respect to commodities. 
The real wealth, therefore, and the real power of 
purchasing, possesssed by the land -proprietor and 
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farmer, will have sustained considerable diminu- 
tion. The home market, which is always the 
nearest, the most secure, and the most extensive, 
and which, for the smith, the carpenter, the brick- 
layer, the mason, and the entire classes of artificers 
and manufacturers who work upon the coarser 
household articles which admit not a profitable ex- 
portation, is the only market, would be narrowed 
in a much greater degree than the foreign market 
could be extended. Hence, manufacturing and 
trading capital would be thrown out of employ ; 
and, either dii-ectly or indirectly, every branch of 
industry throughout the kingdom would receive 
injury from tlie rash and injudicious attempt to 
introduce theoretic perfection into our commercial 
system. ^ 

The check thus given to industry, and the de- 
rangement occasioned in property, would consi- 
derably affect the public revenue. That the power 
to support taxation consists in the possession of 
wealth ; and that, as capital is exposed to waste > 
as labour is thrown from the employments in which 
use has heightened its productive powers ; and as 
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the revenue of lands, and the profits of stock, decay, 
the sources of financial prosperity dry up,^-are 
propositions too evident to require illustration. Ih- 
asnuich as a sudden removal of the restraints which 
had existed on the importation of corn, deranged 
the established course of industry, and checked 
prosperity and wealth, it would, by a direct opera- 
tion, render the taxes less productive. 

This infliction of suffering and embarrassment, 
however, might be easily obviated. In a country 
where restrictions on tlie importation of foreign 
grain have induced an artificial scale of prices, and 
given a forced extension to tillage, the temporary 
evils inflicted by a sudden, would be completely 
obviated by a gradual, opening of the ports. Duties 
upon importation, progressively diminishing, from 
year to year, until, after a given period, and when 
their amount had become very low, perfect freedom 
of intercourse should be introduced, would, without 
any injury to labour, capital, or revenue, but, on 
the contrary, with progressive benefit to them all, 
allow industry to take its most profitable direction ; 
and, without communicating a shock to any class 
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of individuals, would advance the state to a degree 
of prosperity and affluence unattainable under a 
system of restraint. 

These duties, laid on at first sufficiently high to 
prevent any immediate diminution of tillage, and 
reduced so gradually, that the demand for agri- 
cultural labourers could not diminish faster than 
disease and deatli cut off the present supply, would 
allow the youth of the rising generation to turn 
themselves to more advantageous employments, 
before the land, too inferior in quality to be kept 
in cultivation by the natural protection afforded by 
the expense of carriage, should be thrown out by 
the competition of the foreign grower. Thus, 
then, a. cautious and progressive introduction of 
the principle of a free external trade in corn, 
would, with respect to the labourers who had been 
induced, by the forced encouragement given to 
agriculture, to devote themselves to husbandry, 
obviate, in the most perfect manner, the evils to 
be apprehended from a sudden opening of the 
ports ; and, while the rising youth betook them- 
selves to the more profitable paths of industry, 
<^ned by unfettered commerce, not an individual. 
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losing the benefit of his acquii'ed skill and moral, 
capital, would, with reduced productive powers, 
be driven out in quest of new employment. 

With respect to the capital, too, which obstructed 
intercourse might have forced from its natural di- 
rection, and vested in inferior lands, a gradual 
opening of the ports would have the same saving 
influence. A protection granted to the home 
grower for a period equal to the average length 
which leases had to run, would enable him to gain 
the ordinary return on whatever capital he might, 
under existing leases, have expended in the exten- 
sion of tUlage ; while the foreknowledge that pro- 
tecting duties were gradually to decUne, and finally 
to cease, would eflFectually prevent future invest- 
ments of capital upon lands so inferior as to be 
unable, at the level prices of unrestricted inter- 
course, to pay the expenses of cultivation. 

In consequence of this temporary protection, 
too, landlords would not be compelled to come to 
any compromise with their tenantry, nor to make 
abatements in the stipulated rents. On leases fall- 
itig in, indeed, and grounds coming to be re-let, the ' 
knowledge that all artificial and forced protection 
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was about to cease, would cause the farmer to 
engage for a less heavy rent, and would effect a 
diminution in the land proprietor's income. This 
diminution, however, would, to a certain extent, 
be nominal ; and the increased power of the cur- 
rency would partly indemnify him for the smaller 
sum received. Such partial indemnity would be 
all that he could in equity expect, or that, on the 
principle of fair and equal dealing, could be his 
due. To maintain the price of corn in a state of 
artificial elevation, merely for the purpose of en- 
hancing the income of land proprietors, would be 
a measure of intolerable injustice. No land pro- 
prietor, capable of comprehending the principles, 
that a high price of com lowers, universally, the 
productive powers of industry ; and that, when 
the value of the produce of the land is too high to 
admit, until the markets have sustained an extraor- 
dinary fall, the superfluity of abundant years to be 
exported to other countries, the price of bread is 
ruinously fluctuating, — no proprietor who had an 
understanding to receive these principles, could 
consistently with the common feelings of humanity, 
ask for a continuance of restrictions. 
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A cautious and gradual application of the 
principle of free external trade in com, would 
also completely obviate the financial derangement 
which a rash and sudden opening of the ports 
might occasion. In the first place, a temporary 
and gradually diminishing protection, offered to 
the home grower, would throw no labour out of 
employment, — would occasion no waste of capital, 
and no reduction in that general opulence, in which 
the sources of public revenue are found. 

And now to conclude the chapter. An artifi- 
cial scale of prices, and a forced extension given 
to tillage, arc, both with respect to the progress 
of opulence, and to the supply of subsistence, 
highly injurious to a country; the increased ex- 
pense of labour and capital, which they render 
necessary to the production of corn, at once lower- 
ing the productive powers of industry, and, by 
rendering it impossible to export superfluity, until 
the markets have sustained an extraordinary fall, 
exposing the consumer to suffer from perpetual 
fluctuation in the price of bread. But a sudden 
fall from the artificial scale of prices, and the 
withdrawing of capital from such land as could 
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not, ^t the level price of a free external ttadd, 
repay the expenses of cultivation^ wquld be a 
great, though dnly a tempbrarj, aggravation <tf 
the mischief, throwing labour out of employ, <$d- 
casioning a destruction of stock, and effecting a 
great falling off in the revenue, while it increased 
the pressure of the taxes. A circumspect and 
gradual adoption of more enlightened principles 
into our commercial system, would^ however, 
completely obviate the evils of incautious change ; 
would not diminish the demand for agricultural 
labour, more rapidly than natural causes dimi- 
nished the supply ; would allow the capital, which 
had been forced upon inferior lands, time to work 
out an adequate return ; and, without inflicting 
injury on any class of the community, would open 
to the country sources of prosperity, unattainable 
under a state of restricted commerce. 

The conclusion from the whole, is, that to the 
particular case of a country, in which obstructions 
on the importation of foreign grain have induced 
an artificial scale of prices, and given a forced ex- 
tension to tillage, the general principles of a free 
external trade in com are strictly applicable ; but 
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that, in order to obviate the individual suffering, 
and' temporary embarrassment, which a sudden 
change in the direction of industry could not fail 
to occasion, their application, under such circ\un- 
stances, should be gradual. 



CHAP. III. 

On the Question^ Is the general Principle of a 

free external Trade in Corn liable to lAmita- 

tion in its Application to the particular Case 

of a Country , which is more, heavily taxed 

than other growing Countries f 

We are now to inquire, whether the particular 
case of a country, pressed more heavily than her 
neighbours by internal taxation, forms an excep- 
tion, to which the general principles of the external 
trade in corn do not apply. Taxation can affect 
trade only by influencing prices. Now, taxation 
influences prices in two ways ; first, directly, by 
falling upon the article consumed; and, secondly, 
indirectly, by falling, not on the article consumed, 
but upon something else, which may be necessary 
to its production. Indirect taxation, however, has 
two distinct operations ; it either, by being laid on 
those ingredients of capital which are universally 
employed in production, occasions a general rise 
in productive cost; or else, by being laid upon 
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things peculiar to some branches of industry, it 
occasions a partial rise in the expenses of pro- 
duction. 

The inquiry, therefore, how far the eflfects of a 

of a free external trad^, naturally divided itself 
into thr^ headd^ vi^;. a ri$e in ibices occasioned 
by direct imposts ; a general jn^ in y^^ atca- 
sioned by indirect impofitd ; and a pnrtial tisd in 
prices occasioned by indirect imposts. 
These we shall consider in their order. 

Supposing an unrestricted commerce to exist 
between England and France, and the two ooun- 
tries to possess equal advantages in the »lk nianu- 
facture, then a tax of ten shillings a yard, laid 
upon British, would operate as a bounty, to that 
amount, upon the importation of foreign sflks. 
Here, then, we see, that a direct tax upon a 
domestic article must turn foreign trade from its 
accustomed channels. While such an internal tax 
exii^ted, a free importation of the foreign ^rtiole 
would act as a ruinous discouragement to th^ 
domestic manufacturer, and would compel him to 
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desist from the working of silk ; while, in France, 
it would occasion a forced investment of capital 
in the manufacture of that article, in order to 
supply the British market. 

Now, the balance being disturbed by a weight 
thrown into one scale, it is necessary to restore 
the equilibrium by placing a similar weight in the 
other ; the direct internal tax having destroyed 
the natural level of industry, a countervailing duty 
is requisite to restore it. Such duty, too, would 
be conformable to those very principles, on which, 
when no direct internal tax is laid upon the home- 
made article, the benefits of unrestricted importa^ 
tion are demonstrable. In tlie home market, it 
would place tlie home and the foreign manufac- 
turer on their former relative footing; and, if 
accompanied hy a drawback, to a similar amount, 
upon exportation, would place tliera upon their 
former relative footing with respect to the foreign 
market also. 

When a dii-ect tax is laid upon a domestic arti- 
cle, a countervailing duty, laid upon the similar 
foreign article, accompanied by a drawback upon 
the exportation of the one, and re-exportation of 
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the other, though it increased the price to the 
consumer, yet, instead of checking, would restore 
that equal intercourse between nations, which in- 
cites the industry, and augments the wealth of all. 

But this is too obvious to require to be longer 
dwelt upon. When direct taxes are laid upon 
articles of home production, no one controverts 
the principle, that countervailing duties should be 
laid upon similar foreign articles. And, though 
the principle were controverted, yet, as direct 
taxes are not laid exclusively upon com of home 
growth, the discussion of it would be foreign to 
the subject of the present work. We will pass 
to the consideration of the next branch of the 
question proposed for discussion in this chapter. 

As indirect imposts are often as efficacious in 
raising the price of commodities, as taxes laid 
directly upon them, it seems, at first sight, the 
obvious conclusion, from analogy, that the former, 
equally with the latter, act as a bounty upon the 
introduction of foreign goods, turn external trade 
from its natural channels, and require, in order to 
restore a just equaUty in the different modes of 
employing capital, that countervailing duties 
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should be imposed on imported articles. On a 
closer examination, however, we shall find, that 
the analogy between the high price occasioned by 
direct, and the high price occasioned by indirect 
taxation, is not sufficiently strict to authorise our 
applying, to the one, conclusions which may be 
correct as to the other. A short analysis will 
demonstrate this. 

If, other things remaining the same, taxes laid 
upon the various necessaries of life so raise the 
expenses of production, in England, that the 
farmer cannot bring corn to market, without 
charging twenty per cent, more than the farmer 
in France can afford to sell it for, the consequences 
to be apprehended are, that, under a free importa- 
tion, French produce would inundate oiu' maikets, 
and compel the home grower to turn his capital 
into some otjier channel. Let us then suppose, 
that this consequence takes place ; and that the 
foreign grower, enabled, by the absence of taxa- 
tion, to raise his corn twenty per cent, cheaper 
than the domestic, undersells, and fairly heats him 
out of the market. 

Now, the necessarj' result of this is, that some- 
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thing must be sent abroad, to pay for tlie fopeign 
produce we have received. The foreign grower 
will not give it to us for nothing. We must 
return him a full equivalent. Commerce is reci- 
procal. In whatever degree we import corn, in 
the same degree must we export some other 
article. But when internal taxation has increased 
the expenses of production twenty per cent, 
beyond the rate of other countries, what other 
article can we export ? A general increase in 
the cost of production communicates itself to 
every species of agricultural produce, as well as 
to corn; the exportation, consequently, of any 
species of agricultural produce, is impracticable. 

But again, as the wages of labour enter more 
largely into the price of wrought goods, than into 
the price of raw produce, internal taxation upon 
the necessaries of life will increase the price of 
manufactures, as much, if not more, than it in- 
creases the price of corn ; and wiU check their 
exportation, as much, if not more, than it checks 
the exportation of the unwrought productions of 
the soil. The supposition is, that internal taxation 
raises, universally, the value of every article raised 
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or fabricated in the country. But, if the price of 
all articles be equaUy raised, the exportation of 
all would be equally checked. The advance in 
our markets, which enables the French to undersell 
us in the article of corn, would also enable them 
to undersell us in every thing else. But, if they 
undersold us in every thing, they would buy 
nothing from us ; and it is certain, that, if they 
bought nothing from us, they could sell nothing 
to us. 

The conclusion, therefore, that, if indirect 
internal taxation should generally raise our 
markets twenty per cent, above those of France, 
grain would be poured in from that country, to 
the injury of the home grower, is erroneous. A 
rate of prices universally high, cannot encourage 
exportation, because it checks importation ; and 
commerce being reciprocal, the one cannot exist 
without the other. 

It is no objection to this reasoning to say, that, 
when commodities become too dear to find pur- 
chasers in the foreign market, the cheaper articles 
which we might receive from abroad would be 
paid for by a transmission of money, instead of 
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goods. For, granting the fact, the necessary con- 
sequence still would be, that foreign commodities 
could not continue to come into our markets. 
The instant we ceased to export home productions, 
and paid for foreign articles in money, at that 
instant, the supply of money would begin to dimi- 
nish, and its value to increase. But a rise in 
the value of money, is the same thing as a fail in 
the price of commodities. With the necessaries 
of life, the wages of labour, and the expenses of 
production, would fall. Hence the foreign, would 
no longer be able to undersell the home grower. 
On the contrary, as the self-same process which 
diminished our supply of money, and reduced our 
prices, would increase the supply of the metals, 
and elevate prices, in the country whose produce 
we had purchased, the home, would obtain an 
advantage over the foreign grower ; and we should 
now be enabled to furnish produce to those, whom 
we were so lately obliged to pay in cash. 

Neither would it be an objection to the prin- 
ciple that commerce is an exchange of equivalents, 
to urge, that if we could not send commodities 
abroad, we might pay for the goods we imported 
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by bills of exchange. Our bills would speedily 
overs'^iock the foreign market, and become depre- 
ciated. Supposing, as before, that indirect internal 
taxation raised our prices twenty per cent, above 
those of France, and that this so checked our 
exportation, that all we received from that country 
we paid for in bills of exchange, then, in a little 
time, these bills would be so depreciated, that the 
exchange would be twenty per cent, against us. 
Now, the moment things arrived at this state, 
(and, under this supposition, they must arrive at 
it very speedily) the foreign grower would cease 
to have any advantage over the home grower. 
Though the French farmer might be able to raise 
his produce twenty per. cent, clieaper than the 
British farmer, yet, on coming into the British 
market, he would lose twenty per cent, on the 
exchange. If he attempted to indemnify himself 
for this loss upon the exchange, by raising his 
prices, then, in whatever degree he thus indem- 
nified himself, in the same degree he would cease 
to undersell the home grower. If he carried 
back gold, the consequent fall of prices, described 
in the former paragraph, would speedily drive 
Q 
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him from the British market ; and if, to save 
the exchange, he attempted to take back com- 
modities {those being, by the supposition, twenty 
per cent, dearer jn England than in France), the 
loss he would sustain upon thera, independently 
of carriage, would exactly coimterbalance what 
he gained upon the exchange. In whatever way 
he endeavoured to cover the transaction, his 
advantage, in coming into the British market, 
could in no way be increased by that universal 
rise of prices which is produced by taxation falling 
on the necessaries of life, and increasing the 
expenses of production, 

And now, it is hoped, it has been made suffi- 
ciently evident, that, however analogous, or 
identical, they, at a hasty glance, may seem to be, 
there is, between the high prices occasioned by 
direct, and the high prices occasioned by Indirect 
taxation, a material distinction, sufficient to render 
completely erroneous, with respect to the one, 
conclusdons incontrovertible with respect to the 
other. A tax, laid directly upon any home com- 
modity, does not raise the price of all other com- 
modities to an equal extent ; and does not, by 
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discouraging the exportation of whatever articles 
might purchase foreign goods, check importation 
on the one hand, in the same degree in which it 
promotes it on the other, and thus, from its own 
reaction, prevent the producer of the taxed com- 
modity from being undersold in the home market. 

This counter-operation, however, is efFectuallj 
performed hy those taxes, which, laid on indirectly, 
raise the price of all commodities beyond their 
price in other countries less heavily burthened. 
Indirect taxation, raising the expenses of produc- 
tion, acts universally ; and, if it checks importa- 
tion with respect to one commodity, checks it, 
also, with respect to all. Hence, when the foreign 
speculator enters the markets which have been 
raised by indirect taxation, the advantage he gains 
npon the high price of the article he brings, is 
exactly counterbalanced by the high price of the 
artide he takes away ; and his profits, upon the 
whole of his transaction, can be neither more nor 
less than they would have been, before the country 
to which he trades had her markets raised by 
taxes laid upon the necessaries of life. 

If, in order to realise hi^ profits upon his sales. 
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he refuses to buy any thing in the taxed country, 
but carries back her specie, then, in that country, 
the metals rise in value, or, in other words, prices 
fall, and the foreign adventurer can no longer un- 
dersell the domestic trader ; and if, with a view to 
continue a lucrative trade, the foreigner receives 
payment in bills of exchange, the loss sustained 
upon the depreciation of these, will leave him ex- 
actly as he was before. 

In economical science, no principles are more 
strictly demonstrable than, that commerce is an 
exchange of equivalents ; and that whatever checks 
exportation, operates as a check upon importation. 
But taxes which, by raising the expenses of pro- 
duction, increase the price of all commodities, 
check exportation in the same degree that they 
encourage importation ; and, therefore, in fact, they 
discourage importation just as much as they encou- 
r^e it. The effects they. produce upon the one 
hand, they counteract upon the other. They con- 
stitute, in themselves, countervaihng duties, fully 
adequate for the protection of the home market 
The particular case, therefore, of a country in 
which they raise the price of agricultural produce 
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above its price in the neighbouring countries, forms 
no exception to the principle of a free external 
trade in com. Their existence does not require 
that the domestic grower should be protected by 
legislative enactments in the home market. 

Though the taxes which effect a general and 
simultaneous advance in the price of all commodi- 
ties, do not, in the home market, give the foreign 
any advantage over the home grower, yet, with 
respect to all imposts falling exclusively, or vrith 
disproportioned weight, upon agriculture, the case 
is widely different. 

A tax laid upon horses employed in husbandry, 
would raise the price of the com produced by the 
home grower ; but could have little tendency to 
raise the price of the articles with which foreign 
corn might be purchased. If imposts laid exclu- 
sively on agriculture should raise the price of com 
nine per cent., then the merchant, paying no more 
for the articles, with which he purchased foreign 
com, could, notwithstanding the existence of such 
taxes, be able to supply the consumer at nearly the 
fonner prices ; while the heavily burthened do- 
mestic grower, unless he relinquished the custo- 
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marj rate of profit upon his stock, could not pos- 
sibly do so. The equilibrium would be destroyed. 
A bounty of nine per cent, would be granted on 
the importation of corn ; and labour and capital 
would thus be turned from those channels in which, 
but for such unequal imposts, they would naturally 
have flowed. The expenses heaped exclusively on 
tillage would force us to import, rather than to 
grow corn ; and would encourage foreign agiicul- 
ture, at the expense of our own. Indirect taxes, 
therefore, faUiug exclusively on the soil, and con- 
sequently raising the price of corn above its price 
in other countries, must, free importation being 
admitted, divert international intercourse from the 
channels it naturally would take, force capital Scoai 
agriculture, and impose on the trade of the farmer 
a most oppressive species of restriction. 

All charges that press unequally upon agricul- 
ture, being, in this manner, so many indirect iu- 
fringeraents on equal intercourse, and on the liberty 
of trade, it becomes a point of much nicety and^ 
interest to ascertain where they exist, and what i^ 
the extent of their operation. 

Tithes have generaUy been considered as a. 




direct tax upon agriculture. But this is not the 
correct way of viewing them. Rent is coiTectly 
defined to be, that portion of the produce which is 
given to the proprietor for the use of the soil. 
The church, by a title antecedent to any other 
which can now be shewn, is, to a certain extent, a 
proprietor in common of the lands of the country ; 
and that portion of the produce of land which the 
cultivator pays to the church, for the use of the 
soil, comes, in strictness, under the definition of rent. 

U is no valid objection to this view of the sub- 
ject, that the church may exact, for the use of the 
soil, one tenth of the whole produce, while the 
landlord demands a fixed sum per acre. Landlords 
might (and in pouit of fact frequently have done 
ao) require to be paid for the use of the soil, not a 
fixed sum in money per acre, but a fixed propor- 
tijMi of the whole produce. 

But when the soil is paid for by a given propor- 
tion of the gross produce, whether such mode of 
payment be exacted by the church or by the land- 
lord, agriculture sufi'ers a positive discouragement 
Under such circumstances, if the farmer brings in 
a new field, or bestows a heightened culture on the 
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old, others become entitled to an increased share of 
the fruit!) of liis industry ; and, consequently, the 
payment of a given proportion of the whole pro- 
duce operates as an interdiction upon improve- 
ment, and as a direct tax upon the growing of com. 

But tliis evil, by some modification in the 
manner of paying the church, might be com- 
pletely obviated. If, for example, tithes, after a 
fair valuation, were let at a stated sum, for a 
given period, then their injurious influence upon 
industry and cultivation would he entirely done 
away. tJnder such a mode of collecting them, 
the revenues of the church would operate exactly 
as the revenues of the landlords now do. To 
whatever extent tillage or improvement might be 
carried, the clergy would not be enabled to enter 
on the fruits of the farmer's labour, or to share in 
the profits of the increased stock he might lay out 
on the soil. It is obvious, that the lease granted by 
the rector, as weU as the lease granted by the land- 
lord, ought to be of sufficient length to replace to 
the cultivator, with the customary i)rofit, whatever 
capital he might sink in improvement. 

But, though tithes, if fixed at a given sum for 
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a known period, could not, any more than a 
Ibced for the same period by the land proprieti 
have an injurious effect upon agriculture, yet we 
must not forget, that, as they are at present col- 
lected, they operate as a discouragement to agri- 
culture, and as a direct and unequal tax upon the 
production of com. Under the present mode of 
collection, therefore, they force capital from the 
soil, into channels where it would not naturally 
flow, and are indirect infringements of the great 
principles of equal intercourse and free trade. 

Poor rates have been frequently represented as 
a species of tax, failing exclusively upon agricid- 
ture. The representation is undoubtedly erro- 
neous. So far as the amount of the poor rates 
can be ascertained, the capitalist who embarks 
his stock in cultivation, will, to their full amount, 
give less rent for a farm subject to poor rates, than 
for an equal farm exempt from the payment of 
them ; and hence, even supposing them to fall 
exclusively upon the landed interest, they would, 
like well-regulated tithe, be a deduction from the 
income of the land proprietor, not a tax upon the 
capital of the cultivator. 
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But poor rates do not fall exclusively ujKin the 
landed iaterests. In England a very great pro- 
portion of the population is collected into mano- 
&cturing towns ; and the parishes of the towns 
support their poor, as well as the parishes of the 
country. The country parishes may probaUy 
pay a higher rate than those situated in town»; 
but then, as all that part of the rate wMch is 
fixed or ascertained, at the time of taking leases* 
would enter into the calculation of the capitalist 
when he undertook his rent, and vested his 
stock in cultivation, and would thus diminisb the 
revenue of the landlord, rather than operate as 
a tax upon the tenant, it follows that charges foi 
the maintenance of the poor can have little ten- 
dency to divert industry from the channels into 
which it naturally would flow. It is only when 
that part of the rate which, being recent, and too 
uncertain to have entered into the calculation of 
the cultivator when he took his farm, is more bur- 
thensome in the country than it is in the towns, 
that assessmentg for the poor operate as direct and 
exclusive taxes upon agiiculture. 

What we have said respecting jjoor rates. 
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applies equally to all county assessments, laid on 
j&v.|he repair of roads and bridges. When they 
exceed the proportion of the similar assessment^ 
laid on in towns, for paving and lighting; and 
when this excess is too recent and uncertain to 

have entered ipto the calculation of the farmer 

. . • ■ . • '. 

when he engaged for his rent, they heightei:^ 
beyond the due proportion, the expens^ atten^i^ 
cultivation, and operate as restnctious on the 
trade of the farmer. 

Th^ same princq)le holds good ^ith respect to 
all taxes laid on servants, horses^ an4 carriages 
employed in agncidture* In shortj every impQst» 
of wbatevepr k|^d, an4 f^^W ^w^i^ept, o^ 
whatever nati^:^, wl^Bcb ^nds ^a ^if^ease t^ 
price of agricultural produce, withoutfi fA^ t^Q f^p^ 
^n^ and in 1^ same 4egre?, tjpndjing to increase 
^^ price pf all the other articles that n;iigbt be 
employed to bring pro^u/ce from a^ad,, &ye^t^ 
Sfxreig^ an advantage ovfu^ the ho^oe. grower,-*-dis7 
turbs the equilibrium ^hich all occupations, if le^ 
to themselves, have at perpetual iQ<^natio|i tp 
yceserye,^ — diverts capital from %hf ipis^ndlft M 
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which, but for such interference, it would find its 
most profitable occupation, and forms an indirect 
infringement on the liberty of trade, and an 
unfair restriction upon the farmer. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, we have con- 
sidered the imposts laid exclusively, or unequally, 
apon the soil, as they diminish the revenue of the 
land proprietor, and as they reduce the profits of 
the stock employed in cultivation. Now, though 
these operations of taxes imposed on land, have 
frequently been confounded, and treated under the 
common character of depressing the landed in- 
terest, yet there is an important distinction 
between them, which, if we would attain to any 
accuracy in our reasonings, it is necessary to mark, 
and to keep in view. 

The revenues of the church, considered as a 
portion of the rent of land, set apart, at a period 
prior to the Conquest, grant, or purchase, under 
which the proprietor holds, are neither unjust 
towards individuals, nor injurious to the public ; 
while, in trenching, as from the mode of col- 
lecting them they now do, upon the profits of 
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t^ stock employed in cultivation*, they are 
both. Poor rates, and assessments of all kinds^ 
when they press more heavily in the country 
than in towns, are, as they affect the rent of land, 
unjust ; and, as they affect capital vested in the 
soil, are both unjust to individuals, and injurious to 
the country. 

In drawing this distinction, however, between 
the effects produced upon the landlord's rent, and 
the cultivator's profit, I would not be considered 
as ui^ng any thing in extenuation of regulations 
which may be found to press unequally upon the 
former. To tax land proprietors, or any other 
class, more heavily than the rest of the community, 
is evidently injurious and unjust. Injustice and 
injury, however, have their degrees. WhUe the 
enlightened legislator will be careful to avoid tfny 
measures which inflict partial evil, he will be soli- 
citous to shun the arrangements which, in addi- 
tion to their partial evil, hurt the general good. 

" In a former chapter, it was Bhewn that whatever lowers 
the rate of profit in agriculture, lowers it also in manufacturea 
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Taxes falling unequally on the cultivator, are, upon 
the score of justice, as exceptionable as those which 
fall unequally upon the landlord ; and, over and 
above this common evil inflicted on individuals, 
tend to lower the rate of profit upon capital, to 
restrict cultivation, to turn industry aside from that 
most profitable dii'ection, which, if left to itsdif, 
it would seek, and, in this manner, to retard the 
prosperity of the country. 

Now, except when the landlord is also the culti- 
vator, and employs what would otherwise be rent, 
not as a revenue to support consumption, but as a 
capital to increase production, it is, with respect to 
the direction of industry, an d the growth of wealth, 
of small importance, whether the whole of the rent 
of land goes into the pocket of the landlord, or 
wherfier a part of it, and even a dispreportionate 
part, goes to the clei^, to those who work upon 
roads and bridges, or to the inmates of poor houses 
and hospitals. 

When landholders can shew, that any tax draws 
from them a disproportionate part of their revenue, 
they are, undoubtedly, entitled to redress ; but then. 
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their case, however clearly made oat, is not so 
strong as that which is formed of equal individual 
injury, conjoined with great public evil. 

Whenever it can be made appear, that a tax or 
assessment falls with unequal weight upon the rent 
of tiie proprietor, or on the profit of the cultivator, 
the landed interests, both on the principle of im- 
partial dealing, and on the ground of public pro- 
sperity, are entitled to redress and protection. The 
most obvious redress, tlie most simple and natui'al 
protection, undoubtedly would be, a repeal, or 
equalisation of the imjiost which inflicted the un- 
equal and injurious pressure. To such equalisa- 
tion or repeal, there could not be, throughout the 
country, an objection raised. But when a more 
equivocal species of indemnification and protection 
18 demanded, — when, in order to make good the 
landlord's loss, and to restore the different branches 
of industry to their proper level, it is proposed to 
infringe upon the freedom of the external trade in 
com, which theory and experience have united to 
pronounce so powerful in saving us from the irre- 
gularities of the seasons, in augmenting subsistence) 
and in accelerating prosperity, it is natural to pause. 
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and to ask, before we risk such a measure, whether 
a protecting duty, laid upon foreign corn, could be 
so apportioned as to attain, without going beyond 
its object; and whether, if it could be so appor- 
tioned, the remedy might not be found more in- 
jurious than the original evil it removed ? These 
points we shall endeavour to ascertain. 

Though in general the high price communicated 
to a commodity by those indirect taxes, which, 
faUing partially, do not, by elevating the markets 
universally, constitute, in themselves, a counts 
vailing duty, should be considered as precisely 
analf^ous to the high price added to a commodity 
by a direct impost, and though it could, with re- 
spect to every other branch of industry, be proved 
conformable to the best maxims of pohtical eco- 
nomy, to impose in the former, as well as in the 
latter case, such duties on the importation of a 
similar foreign commodity, as would deprive it of 
any advantages over the domestic one ; yet, the 
external com trade is of a nature so peculiar, and 
exerts so powerful and important an effect upon 
the supply of subsistence, and on the profits of 
capital, that it becomes necessary to inquire, whe- 
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tlier, with respect to it, the principle of counter- 
vailing duties, for the purpose of restoring equality 
of intercourse, and returning capital into the ori- 
ginal channels from which it had been forced, may 
not be found inapplicable. 

We are to inquire whether, when ta^es press 
disproportionately upon the soil, duties upon fo- 
reign corn can be so apportioned as to restore 
things to their original places; and whether, could 
they be thiis apportioned, they might not inflirt 
evils greater than tliose which they removed. 

In tlie first place, when taxation, even in its most 
simple form, and without affecting any thing else, 
falls directly and exchisively upon the land, and 
enables us to ascertain precisely the degree of 
unequal and injurious diminution occasioned in 
the proprietor's rent, and cultivator's profit, it 
becomes a problem of great difficulty and nicety, 
to determine what amount of countervailing duty 
would readjust the balance of industry, and place 
the farmer in his former relative situation with 
respect to the domestic manufacturer and the 
foreign grower. But, as the sum which may be 
demanded for tithes is, imder the existing mode of 
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collecting them, liaWe to perpetual variation, tjx^ 
inquiry, to what (extent they force captal from tt^^ 
^oil, and to what amount protecting duties aire 
required to turn it back into its natural chanods, 
becomes, in a still higher degree, perplexed imd 
uncertain. 

With respec); to all parochial and county rates 
and assessments, the case is still worse. Not onjy 
are these varying and uncertain in their amount, 
but, befor-e any conclusion can be drawn respect 
ing the degree of duty which might be necesscoy 
to counteract their operation, the new and diffipult 
question arises, how far they act unequally, and 
depress the industry of the country below that qf 
the towns ? 

But this is not all. When the expenses of cul- 
tivation are increased, the farmer Imust either in- 
crease the price of his corn, or else, ceasing to 
obtain the customary rate of profit upon bis stbc^, 
must cease to cultivate. Now, if importation be 
restricted, as the farmer begins to leave off grow- 
ing corn, the failing supply will neces;sarily raise 
prices sufficiently high to cover all the increased 
costs of tiUage. Hence, any thing which tends to 




keep foreign grain out of our markets, will have an 
irresistible, effect in raising the price of corn, with 
every increase wliich may be induced in the expense 
of cultivation, and in indemnifying the landed in- 
terest for imposts falling unequally upon the soil. 
But, in whatever degree the foreign grower may 
be subject to ill-rcgute,ted tithes and unequal 
assessQients, in the same degree must his prices be 
raised, and his com kept out of our markets. It 
is, therefore, only in the proportion in which the 
imequal imposts laid upon the soil at home, exceed 
the unequal burthen laid upon the foreign farmer, 
that the landed proprietors have any claim to indem- 
nity, or that industry is turned from the channels, 
which, if all charges upon the soil, both at home 
and abroad were removed, it naturally would take. 
Before, therefore, we can decide upon the amount" 
of a protecting duty upon importation, we have 
previously to determine, how far the various im- 
posts, which press unequally upon the land at 
home, exceed the unequal burthens which are im- 
posed upon land abroad. The difficulty of doing 
this is oljvious. When we consider the variOitti 
fWts which must he wcm-tainedf and the difT^ifOn: 
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balances that must be struck ; when we take into 
account the fluctuating operation of tithes, the un- 
certainty of rates and assessments, the nicety of dis- 
tinguishing how far they press more heavily upon 
the soil than upon the towns ; and, above all, the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the degree in wtiich this ex- 
cess exceeds the imposts laid on foreign agriculture, 
we may safely pronounce, that, to determine, with 
precision, the amount of the protecting duty which 
would be sufficient to indemnify the landed interest 
for unequal taxes, and to restore the equilibrium 
they disturb, must be impossible. 

The impossibility of ascertaining, with any pre- 
cision, the amount of the countervaiUng duties 
which it miglit be necessary to lay on importation, 
is a sufficient objection against resorting to them 
as a means of counteracting the operation of those 
imposts which fall exclusively, or with dispropor- 
tioned weight, upon cultivation. If the duty 
were laid on too low, it wguld be an inadequate 
measure, and could not accomplish its object ; if 
it were laid on too high, it would be a gratuitous 
infliction of evil o» the country, depriving the 
people of the power of availing themselves of that 
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admirable provision, which, in the uniformity of 
her general results, nature has made for repairing 
the mischief which might arise from her partial 
irregularity ; and exposing them to that uncer- 
tainty in the supply of food, whicli, while the 
seasons continue to vihrate hetween redundance 
and deficiency, must increase, in proportion as 
they depend on the resources of a single country. 

But the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, 
of ascertaining what the duty ought to be ; the 
abortiveness of taking it too low, and the mischief 
of taking it too high, however valid they may be 
as objections against attempting to rectify, by 
restricted importation, the evils of taxation falling 
unequally on the growing of corn, become of 
minor importance, when we consider, that, even 
if all difficulty in determining the amount of the 
duty were removed, and that if it were so appor- 
tioned as just to reach, without going beyond 
its object, and exactly to indemnify the proprie- 
tors of land for the excess of taxation which 
they pay, — such duty might, nevertheless, inflict 
upon the country evils of greater magnitude 



than those which it removed. This I will eOf 
deavour to explain with all possible brevity aod 
cleai^ess. 

When taxation falls moi"e heavily upon agrjcuh- 
ture than od other branches of industry, and raiseE 
the price of corn iu a greater degree than it 
raises, at the same time, the prices of the other 
articles with which foreign com may be purchased, 
then the following effects will necessarily be pro- 
duced. The farmer, in the first instance, whea 
he finds the expenses of cultivation increased oh 
him, will either withdraw his capital from the soil 
or else raise the price of his com, so as to enable 
him to pay his rent, and to enjoy the customary 
rate of profit upon stock. But as all articles do 
not, as in the case of equal taxation, experience a 
simultaneous rise, in the same proportion with 
the productions of the soil, the advance whidi 
the farmer induces in the markets, will operate 
as a bounty on the introduction of foreign com. 

The ccmsequence will be, that the foreign 
grower, in whatever degree he may be less buiv 
thened with taxation, will have an advantage over 
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«h6 home gifower ; afid the markets^ which had at 
first been raised, will be forced down below what 
is sufiicient to secure the farttier in the cnstomary 
*ate of profit upon stock. Of this, cfiminisherf 
eHltivatioH is the inevitabte restflt. Farms, which, 
though- inferior to the gak)wing lands in thiel 
Neighbouring countries^ were kept under tibe- 
plough, in consequence of the natural protection^ 
afforded by the expense of carriage on* to article 
so bulky^46 com, will be unable, at the reduced 
prices^ «o repay the unequal^ <^harges>' and will be 
^own out of tillage. Cultivation will be coH*^ 
fined to thosie districts whose natural fertility^ 
inided by the natural protection just named, will- 
he found adequate to sustain the unequal compe- 
tition ; and capital wiU be forced from the soil' 
to the now more profitable occupation of fabricating- 
articles with which to purchase foreign conl.. 
The foreign com thus imported, will, indeed^^ 
create an increased foreign demand £:»* our wrought 
goods ; andf as^ the uninterrupted circulation oi 
grain will keep the price of provisions both low 
and steadff matiuifacturei^ aud> commeriCKe may 



flouriah, while the landed interest is depressed and 
agriculture discouraged. 

This statement of the consequences which must 
flow from taxation falling with disproportioned 
weight upon the soil, and raising the price of 
corn in a greater degree than the price of other 
articles, must instantly convince us that such 
taxation is unjust and impolitic. It is evidently 
unjust to depress the landed interest, by laying 
on them burthens not borne by the rest of the com- 
munity ; evidently impolitic to give, by unequal 
imposts, the national industry a direction ditfei'ent 
from that which it naturally would take. When, 
under a state of free intercourse, inferior soils are 
made to produce corn, it can only be because, in' 
consequence of the expense of bringing so bulky 
an article from abroad, such employment of 
stoclc is deemed the most beneticial. To jirevent, 
by unequal imposts, or by any artificial regulation 
whatevei', stoclt from being invested in what 
would he its most beneficial employment, is the 
same thing as diminishing the productive powers 
of industry ; is the same thing as diminishing 
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the wealth, and checking the prosperity, of the 
country. On the impolicy of taxes which press 
partially upon the soil, and on the propriety of 
repealing them, there cannot, consequently, be two 
opinions. But, before we can decide upon the 
wisdom, not of repealing such taxes, but of coun- 
teracting their effects by a duty on importation, 
we must, even admitting that the duty could 
be so apportioned as to attain the end, inquire, 
in the second place, whether it might not ir^duce 
consequences more injurious than those which it 
removed. 

W^hen taxation falls upon the soil, and increases 
the expenses of cultivation, it will require a greater 
quantity of capital to produce the same quantity 
of com. If duties upon servants, horses, iron, 
leather, witli rates and assessments, add fifty per 
cent, to the out-goings of any farm, it is evident, 
that, in order to continue it in the same state of 
culture as liefore, fifty jier cent, must be added to 
the farmer's stock. 

Hence, with respect to the productive powers of 
the capital employed in cultivation, to tax the land 
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is the same thing as to lower the quality of the soil. 
Suppose that, of two farms equal in extent, one ia 
30 fertile that a thousand pounds, in capital stock, 
will raise fi-om it ample crops of corn, while, owing 
to the inleriority of the other, and the greater 
degree of dressing which it requires, crops of similar 
goodness cannot be raised from it, without employ- 
ing a capital of fifteen liundred pounds. Here the 
production is equal, and the only difference co»- 
asts in the quantity of capital employed. Now, 
let us further suppose, that, upon the more fertile 
farm, various imposts are accumulated, until the 
increased wages of labour, the increased cost of 
keeping horses, and the increased price of every 
article requisite to tillage, compel the farmer, 
in producing the same crops as formerly, to employ 
stock to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds; 
that is, equal to the amount of stock employed 
on the inferior farm. Here, then, the produce of 
the two farms being the same, and the stock em- 
ployed on them being the same also, it is evident 
that the taxes accumulated on the fertile one, would 
have an effect identical with that which would be 
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produced by lowering the quality of its Boil, and 
would reduce the productive powers of the capital 
vested in its cultivation. 

Taxes laid upon the land, having, in this manner, 
the effect of defertilishig the soil, we perceive 
more clearly the extreme impolicy of imposing 
tbem ; and are enabled to judge, more accurately, 
how far protecting duties upon foreign corn 
would tend to counteract their operation, and 
to relieve the country from the mischief they 
inflict. 

It has appeared, in a former chapter, that when, 
in consequence of natural sterility, a given quan- 
tity of capital, employed upon the soil, cannot 
raise so abundant a supply of com, as, by prepar- 
ing wrought goods, it could purchase from the 
foreign grower, the happiest consequences are pro- 
duced by leaving importation free. Now, the same 
holds good with what may be called the artificial 
sterility induced by taxation. When, in conse- 
quence of various imposts pressing unequally upon 
the land, the expenses of growing com are ao 
much increased, that a given quantity of capital. 
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vested in cultivation, will not raise so abundant 
a produce as the same capital, if directed to some 
branch of industry less heavily burthened, could 
purchase from abroad, it is self-evident, that, in 
such branch of indtistry, it receives its most bene- 
ficial occupation, and conduces most powerfully 
to increase wealth and promote prosperity. It is 
also self-evident, tliat if, by taxing our land, we 
increase the expense of producing corn at home, 
beyond the expense of producing it in other coun- 
tries, our prices will be higher than theirs, and we 
shall be an importing, rather than an exporting 
country. But it has already been fully shewn, 
that a country, the circumstances of which are 
adverse to the exportation of produce, can escape 
fluctuating supplyand unsteady price, onlyby grant- 
ing perfect freedom in the import trade in com. 

All the benefits, therefore, of unrestricted inter- 
course, whether with respect to wealth and pro- 
sperity, or to correcting the irregularity of the sea- 
sons in supplying food, belong equally to the case 
of a country where the production-price of com is 
raised by natural sterility, and to the case of b 
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country in which cost price is raised by taxes 
lowering the productive powers of the capital 
vested in cultivation. Such unequal taxes upon 
land, inflicting, as it were, an artificial sterility on 
the country, cannot be too severely censured, or 
too speedily repealed; but, during theii' conti- 
nuance, a perfectly unrestricted external trade'in 
corn seems the most effectual means of mitigating, 
whether with respect to the supply of subsistence, 
or to the progress of wealth, the evils which they 
inflict. 

Taxes, falling unequally upon the soil, inflict 
evil in three ways. First, they reduce the pro- 
ductive powers of the capital employed in cultiva- 
tion ; or, as we before said, produce an effect 
similar to that of lowering the quality of the soU; 
in the second place, they throw out of cultivation 
lands, which, though inferior to those cultivated in 
other countries, were kept in tillage by the natural 
protection arising from the expense of can-iage, 
and, consequently, give capital a forced, and, 
therefore, a less profitable direction, than it natu- 
rally would take; and, thirdly, by throwing out 
land which, but for their operation, might be 
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profitablj tilled, they effect an unjust tliminution in 
the revenue of the land proprietor. The question 
is, would these evils be remedied by laying a pro- 
tecting duty on the importation of foreign corn ? 
Let us inquire, a little farther, what tendency this 
measure could have to counteract such injurious 
effects ; let us, in concluding the chapter, briefly 
examine how far a restriction on importation 
could diminish the quantity of capital required to 
produce a given quantity of com ; turn the capital, 
forced from the soil, into a channel more conducive 
to wealth and prosperity ; or restore to the land- 
lord the income he had lost. 

If, after unequal taxation had diminished tillage, 
and occasioned us to draw a pail of o\ir consump- 
tion from the foreign grower, importation were 
restricted, the diminution of the supply would, 
immediately elevate prices, until it again became 
profitable to cultivate the inferior soils which had 
been thrown out. Now, these elevated prices-, and 
this restored cultivation, could have do conceivable 
tendency to reduce the quantity of capital nece»- 
aaiiy to the production of com. The unequal 
taxes must still be paid, and their amount stiU^ 
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increase the expenses of production, and compel 
the farmer to employ a greater stock in cultira- 
tion. But further, the capital necessary to culti- 
vate any given extent of land, would he increased, 
not diminished. For, as inferior soils, requiring a 
larger lay out of labour and capital, were resorted 
to, rents on all the better lands would rbe, and 
thus the expenses of tillage would universally be 
increased \ipon the farmer. 

Restricted importation, therefore, instead of 
reducing the quantity of stock which taxation 
rendered necessary to the growing of com, would 
have a directly opposite effect, and would lower 
still farther the productive powers of the capital 
employed in cultivation. With respect to turning 
the capital which taxation had forced from the 
soil, into a more beneficial channel, the case would 
be stiU worse. This capital was oiiginally em- 
ployed in cultivating inferior soils ; because, from 
the natural protection afforded by the charge of 
carriage, on an article so bulky as corn, such em- 
ployment was found most beneficial ; and subse- 
quently, when unequal taxation increased tlte 
expense of growing corn, without increasing, in a 
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like proportion, the exj^iise of producing other 
things, it was withdrawn from the soil, because it 
found a more profitable employment in working up 
goods, with which to purchase grain in the foreign 
market. Now, to force, by restricted importation, 
this capital hack upon the soil which it had left, 
Would not be to return it to its most beneficial 
employment. While, in consequence of unequal 
taxation increasing the expense of producing com 
at home, aiiy quantity of capital can brlng-a more 
abundant supply of com from abroad, than it omi 
raise at home ; then, to bring corn from abroad is 
the most beneficial occupation, which, in conse- 
quence of injudicious imposts, remains. To deprive 
capital, therefore, of the most beneficial employ- 
ment remaining, would be adding injury to injury. 
Here then, again, restricted importation would 
increase the evil which it was employed to coun- 
teract. With respect to restoring the landlord's 
income, its effect, in thefii-st instance, would be better. 
As the foreign supply was cut off, and the prices rose 
until the infeiior lands were restored to tillage, the 
rents already paid upon the better groimds, whose 
fertility enabled them, notwithstanding the bur- 
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thens upon production, to meet the competition of 
the grower of other countries, would receive, on 
leases being renewed, a considerable increase. 

This indemnification, however, received by the 
landlord, would be but of short duration. The 
restriction from which it was derived would not 
have diminished the quantity of capital necessary 
to produce a given quantity of com from the 
better lands; and would not have restored, but 
would still further have diminished, the productive- 
ness of the capital turned back to the inferior soils. 
The powers of industry would be lowered, profits 
Vould fall, capital would emigrate, population 
Would decay, and the value of land, necessarily 
suffering from the universal check given to pros- 
perity, would sink. Hence it would be found 
impossible to sustain the landlord's rent so high as 
it might have risen, if unrestricted importation, 
leaving manufactures and commerce to attain their 
utrhost height, had suffered capital to accumulate, 
inid population to .increase, until the growing de* 
tnand for raw produce, and particularly fer such 
portions of it as did tiot consist of strict becei^a» 
ries, elevated^ in the mimner already shewb, the 



relative ,value of the soil, and compensated, in scire 
measure, the artiticial sterility inflicted by taxation. 
When such artificial sterility is inflicted, — when 
a greater quantity of stock is rendered necessary 
to the production of the same (juantity of com, 
capital will seek to escape from cultivation, now 
become the least iieneficial employment, and to 
take a direction in which its productive power* 
will be less oppressed. Tliis process, to borrow 
an illustration from the animal economy, is as a 
rectifying eEForf of nature, forcing the circulation 
into inferior vessels, when the main artery has 
been stopped. The surgeon who, instead of aiding 
nature, or, at least, leaving her unimpeded in her 
efforts, to rectify the derangement occasioned in 
her operations, should propose to turn the blood 
into its former course by tying up the inferior 
vessels into which it had been forced, would evince 
but little knowledge of the animal economy. NoW| 
might it not be asked, whether a greater share of 
knowledge, in political economy, would belong to 
him who, while unequal taxes upon land render 
cultivation the least productive occupation in which 
capital can engage, should seek to rectify the injury 
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these taxes inflict, by stopping up tLe other chan- 
nels into which capital had been forced? 

When, in consequence of accumulated taxation, 
capital escapes from the soil to the more profitable 
occupation of working up raw material, and pur- 
chasing com from other countries, the price of com 
is little advanced, and therefore the profits of 
c^ita! are little lowered. But when, the taxes 
still continuing, we check importation, and force 
into tillage, land on which the expenses of cultiya- 
tion are so great, that a given quantity of capital 
cannot raise from them so abundant a supply a3 it 
would have purchased abroad, then the productive 
cost of corn is increased. The additional rent, too, 
which will be now paid for superior lands, will 
increase its productive cost upon them, as well as 
Hpon the Inferior, forced into tillage. The price of 
corn will consequently be increased throughout the 
country. An increased price of corn, however, is 
not only the same thing as a reduction in the pro- 
dnctive powers of agricultural capital, but occa- 
sions a reduction in tlie productiveness of everjr 
specdes of industry carried on by the consumers of 
ocum. In agriculture, in manufactures, and in 





commerce, a universal fall of profits will be ex- 
perienced. 

Here, restriction upon import, again forcing into 
cultivation land from which taxation had driven 
capital, would universally check production, and 
send disposable capital abroad. With the lailing 
wealth of all consumers, the home demand would 
fail. Prices would fall, until the inferior lands ' 
coiUd no longer be cultivated, nor the superior 
ones afford the heightened rent. After having, for 
a short period, received an indemnity for unequal 
taxation, the land-proprietor would be thrown back 
into a worse condition than before. 

And now we may conclude, that a protecting 
duty, laid on the introduction of foreign corn, would 
not remedy any of the evils inflicted by imequal 
taxes upon land. On the contrary, it would aggra- 
vate them all. In the first place, it would increase 
the quantity of capital necessary to raise any given 
quantity of corn, or, in other words, add to what 
may be called the artificially-induced sterility of 
the soil; in the second place, in restoring the 
lands, which had been thrown out, to cultivation, 
it would not (and this is a most important consi- r 
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deration) restore the capital forced back upon them 
to its former productiveness ; but, on the contrary, 
would turn it from the channels which, in conse- 
quence of unequal taxation, had now become th6 
most conducive to ivealth and prosperity ; and, in 
the third place, the restriction upon importation, 
though it might, at first, restore the land proprie- 
tor's income, and even, perhaps, give him more 
than a just indemnity for the excess of taxes which 
he paid, would, in consequence of the powers of 
industry being universally paralysed, involve him 
in the general failure, and reduce him to a much 
worse condition than before. 

To all these evils, respecting wealth and pros- 
perity, is to be added, the evil of perpetual fluctua- 
tion in the supply, and iii the price, of corn. When, 
by restricted importation, we force an independent 
supply from soils which, in consequence of unequal 
taxation, could not, even under the powerful natural 
protection afforded by the ej:pense of carriage, stand 
the competition with foreign soils, we necessarily 
raise our prices considerably beyond those of foreign 
countries. 

The consequence is, that, in abundant years 
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superfluity cannut be removed, until the markets 
have sustained an extraordinary fall. If, by the 
joint operation of taxes, and duties to countervail 
taxation, we raise an independent supply, at the 
average price of sixty shillings a quarter, whilev in 
the neighbouring countries, the average price is 
only forty shillings; then, it is evident, that expor- 
tation could not take place, until our markets fell 
so far iielow forty shillings the quarter, that the 
merchant, after paying the expense of carriage, 
could sell, in the foreign market, at that price. Let 
ten shillings a quarter be sufficient to pay the ex- 
pense of carriage, and the exporting merchant's 
profit, and then our markets must fall ten shillings 
below forty, before our com can be sent abroad ; 
that is, our markets must be in a perpetual state of 
fluctuation, between sixty shillings, the price of 
average years, and thirty shillings, tlie highest 
price at which, in abundant years, superfluity can 
be removed. 

From this illustration it must appear, that were 
we, when taxation renders production more expen- 
sive than on the Continent, to force, by counter- 
vailuig dulMs, an independent 8U|^ly, we should, 
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it) addition to a calamitous loss of wealth, sufler all 
the evils of uncertain and deeply vibrating prices. 
The beautiful provision which, in the uniformity 
<rf her general results. Nature has made against 
partial irregularity, would be lost to us. Duties 
on the importation of foreign com, even if they 
could be so apportioned as exactly to countervail 
unequal taxes upon land, to pour back capital into 
the channels from whicli it had been forced, and 
to place the landed interest on a footing with other 
classes of the community, would, nevertheless, 
with respect to wealth, subsistence, and even the 
revenue of the land proprietor, induce mischief far 
greater than that which they were intended to 
i-cmove. 

And now, to recapitulate the conclusions which 
the reasonings of this chapter have been employed 
to enforce. 

Taxes, falling equally on ail the classes of the 
community, and thereby producing a universal 
rise in prices, do not increase the expenses of 
growing com, in a greater degree than they increase 
the expenses of working up materials. Such taxes, 
therefore, repel the foreign grower by the h^h 



full af Wjucji M *heyr -attempt hiip >y the J^igh price 
to be obtained upon bis produce; and^ consequeiitiijy 
jio.juofegive biw apy,,a4vai^t^ge over tbe jdQHMjstic 

, .t'yaxes,,|yU*g. e?,cl^siwly, cr with idi^piiapar- 
jtipne^ffoi'c^ ;Upon Jkoidj fOi^ thuspinqrewing the 
/^pen^es. of cuUiyiitioQy m.«.^eater: degree: Uum 
t^ey ,a44vto the costs p£ piiQcJucti^x in^.TotinBr 
b^aflichiBs i of industry, ^ and r«iisu^ the, price of 
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CQripk without raising, In,^ fi^^ilar pi^Qpqrtion,.^ the 
price pf .the goods with, which it might h^ pur- 
9ha?e4 in ^ther countries,, give th^ .forejg??,,, an 
jin(][^e advantage over the home growef; pp^f;^ 
as an injurious .discouragement to domes|;ic ^gri- 
4C^i|jlj[^re ; force capit4 from the chai^nel^; iu..^j|u^ 
it^ J(;K^nd :|ts ipdost profitable occupation; ^^d^^in 
relation to the manufacturing and comnqe^p^fd 
,^s||»s, uiy^tly Repress; the landed interest*. .» . 
; . , fiHcl^.a i^l;ate of things is at . variigm^e 1 with the 
j&^ndfuu^nt^l . prinipipjes of ; , political. , eponojoay. 
^Wl^ether with a view to promote the prospe^^j^ty 
of the country, or to dispense impartial Justice, 
p^pital, shoidd he alIqwe4;to take its mof t jprofitatfl^ 
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occupation^ arid individuals be indeninifidd for 
an^' disproportionate pressure which they- may 
sustain. :: ' ' . 

• Th«3e most desirable objects can be' attaltt^d^ 
only by removmg the causes which disturbed the 
balahce between the various departments of indus^ 
try; that is, by regtilating the collection of tithes^ 
discontinuing all duties on the farmer's servants, 
horses, and carriages ; and equalising rates and 
assessments between the country and the towns. 

Countervailing and protecting duties, imposed 
on foreign com, cannot be so apportioned as to 
replace things in their former relative positions ; 
and, even if their amount could be determined 
with sufficient accuracy to restore the original 
balance between all the employments of capital, 
and classes of the state, they would yet efTect a 
universal reduction in the productive powers of 
industry, induce a perpetual fluctuation in the 
supply of food, involve the land proprietor in the 
general declension of the country, and inflict evils 
much greater than those which they were adopted 
to remove. 

And, therefore^ the particular case of a country. 
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more heavily taxed than her ndghbours^ does nut 
constitute an expeptioB to p^hich the general prin- 
ciple of a free external trade in com is inappU- 
caUe, On the contrary, during the continuance 
c^ taxeis, even in their most objectionable operation, 
of unequal pressure upon the land, an unrestricted 
commerce in grain mitigates the evils which th^ 
inflict. ^ ^ 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
EXTERNAL CORN TRADE TO THE ACTUAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THESE COUNTRIES. 



CHAP. I. 



On the Fluctuations in the Supply and Price 
of Corn which have heen experienced under 
the existing System of Restraint and Pro- 



HATlNa, in the two former parts of this work, 
endeavoured to unfold the general principles of 
the external trade in corn, and also to examine 
the limitations to which these principles are liable, 
under those particular cases in which restrictions 
are imposed on other branches of commerce ; in 
which the actual existence of restrictions upon 
the importation of grain have already occasioned 
an artificial scale of prices, and given a forced ex- 
tension to agriculture ; and in which taxation falls 
with unequal pressure on the land ; we are now to 
consider how far the doctrines which we have 
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propounded explain the facts which have oc- 
curred; and to^fioertain, by ^ reference to thie 
actual fluctuations in the supply and in the prices 
of our markets, whether our theory coincides with, 
and is a legitimaie induction from, facts^ 

It is a matter of historical record, which any 
person, by a reference to the proper documents, 
can authenticate for himself, that, during the last 
five and twenty . years, the price of grain in tile 
Bntish- market has been subject to sudden and 
most distressing fluctuations. Many persons, 
indeed, whose names are of high authority, con- 
ceive that these distressing fluctuations in the price 
of the produce of land have been occasioned by 
alterations in ' the value of our paper currency. 
Tliis supposition will, on a closer investigationV 1b!e 
found to be erroneous ;— at once inconsistent witli 
general principles, and in direct contradiction 
to factsl 

In the first place, it is demonstrable— nay, it is 
self-evidenti that an alteration in tlie value of toe 
currency' must equally, and cbntemporaneoust;^, 
alter tlie price of every cbmniodity for which 
currency is exchanged. If we were to raise th'e 
value of our paper medium thirty per cent., then 




corn, and wine, and sugar, and cloth, and all 
other articles, would, at the same instant, fall 
thirty per cent, in their paper price. Now this 
has not been the case. A fall, or a rise, in the 
produce of land, and particulariy in corn, has 
not been accompanied by a corresponding and 
contemporaneous fall, or rise, in other tilings. 
It is impossible, therefore, that the fluctuations in 
the value of agricultural produce should have been 
occasioned by the increased or diminished value 
of the paper currency. 

In the second place, it is a fact which any person 
who will inspect the price current for the last five 
and twenty years may ascertain for himself, that 
the fluctuations in the value of agricultural produce 
have been not merely nominal, but real ; and that 
com, when estimated in bullion, has suffered 
a considerable and a rapid change in price. In 
the latter part of the year 1793, the bushel of 
wheat sold for six shillings and four pence, and 
the ounce of silver for five shillings ; that is, it re- 
quired an ounce and something more than a fifth 
of the metal to purchase a bushel of the grain. 
But in 1801, wheat was twenty-two shillings and 
a penny the bushel, and silver five shillings and 



idoe pence the ounce; or, in other wowls, it re- 
quired very nearly four ounces of the metal to pur- 
chnse a bushel of the grain. Here, then, the price 
of wheat, when measured, not by the paper medium, 
but by bullion, experienced a rise of more than two 
hundred per cent. Again, in 1811, the bushel of 
wheat had fallen to thirteen shillings, while the 
ounce of silver, after some fluctuations, had risen 
to six shillings and four pence ; that is to aay, the 
bullion price of com had sustained a fall of nearly 
fifty per cent. Nay, the average price of the 
bushel of wheat, from 1809 to 1813, both years 
inclusive, was fourteen shillings, while tlie average 
price of the ounce of silver, for the same period, 
was sis shillings ; or, in other words, the biishel 
of wheat was, on the average, worth about two 
ounces and a third of silver. In 1816, the bushel 
of wheat was six shillings, being worth about an 
ounce and a sixth of silver, at the then quoted 
prices of that metal. Even leaving the extraor- 
dinary prices of 1801 out of the calculation, the 
bullion value of the silver had sustained a f^ll tif 
about fifty per cent, below the average of the latter 
years of the war. 

Thus, then, it appears, from authentic and 
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indisputable facts, that, independently of an^ 
variations which may be supposed to have taken 
place in the quantity or in the value of the 
paper currency, the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, as estimated in standard bullion, during 
the period between 1793 aad 1816, has been sub- 
ject to great fluctuations ; first experiencing a rise 
of nearly two hundred per cent., and then rapidly 
sinking to something below the level of the year 
1793. 

It may possibly be objected, that as gold is the 
standard of our currency, silver is to be regarded 
only as a commodity ; and that, therefore, the fact, 
that the value of corn, in relation to silver, has 
fluctuated, is not conclusive of the question, whe- 
ther the fluctuations in the price of com are to be 
ascribed to changes in the value of the currency. 

To this objection, 1 would answer, iu the first 
place, that, until the passing of Mr. Peel's Bill in 
1819, silvei' coin, when offered in payment, not by 
tale, but by weight, was a. legal tender to any 
amount ; and that, as we had a double standard) 
consisting indiflerently either of gold or of silver, 
the fluctuations in the value of corn, as compared 
with silver, may fairly be considered as decisive of 




the fact, that such fliictoatioTis- -were ncft- oce** 
sioned by changes in tlie value erf the currency. ' 

But it is not necessary to evade the ehjection by 
a reference to the double standard which existed 
previous to the resumption of cash payments. 
Whether we take gold, or whether we take silver, 
as .the standard of our money, it will be found, 
that in relation to that standard, the value c^agn- 
cultural produce, independently of its price, as 
expressed in the paper currency, has been subject 
to great and sudden fluctuation. This can be de- 
monstrated as well by a reference to the con^- 
rative value of corn and of gold, as by a reference 
to the comparative value of corn and silver. - 

In the year 1800, the average market price of 
gold (vide Mushet's tables) was £.3. 17*. lO^d. ; 
while, for the same period, the average price erf the 
quarter of wheat (vide Parliamentary Papers) was 
£>5. 13*. 7rf. One quarter of wheat being thus 
worth nearly one ounce and a half of gold. 

In the year 1803, the average price of gold rose 
to £.4 the ounce, while the average price of wheat 
fell to £.2. 16*. 6d. the quarter; the quarter of 
wheat being now worth considerably less than 
three-quarters of an ounce of gold. Thus, in the . 





space of two years, the value of wheat, as com. 
pared with gold, fell more than fifty per cent. 

From 180J to 1809, the price of gold remained 
stationary, while that of wheat suffered consider- 
able fluctuations. In 1812, the average price of 
the ounce of gold was £.4. 15*. 6d., while the 
a.ver^e price of the quarter of wheat became 
£.6. 5s, Sd. Thus, instead of a quarter of wheat 
being worth something less than three-quarters of an 
ounce of gold, as in 1803, it could purchase in the 
market nearly an ounce and a half of gold. That 
is, the value of wheat, in relation to gold, rose 
about an hundred per cent. 

To place these important facts in a still more 
striking point of view, I subjoin a Table, shewing 
the prices of gold and of all kinds of grain, from 
1800 to 1825. The column shewing the price! 
of gold is extracted from Muchet's Tables : those 
expressing the prices of grain, are from the 
Parliamentary Papers ; and, for the last year, 
from the price current, no parliamentary return 
of the price of grain for 1835 having yet been 
■ ., , , . !lv' 
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An Accodut (^ihe Averacb Price of Gold, and all Sorts 
of CrRAiK, in each YeoTj Jptom the B4h Jcmudrff^ 1800, to 
the Sth Januaiyj 1825. 





GOLD, 


WHEAf, 


RYE, 


fiARLET, 


OATS, 


BEANS, 


PEASE, 


YtABL 


per oz» 


perqr. 


per qr. 


per qr; 


per qr. 


per qr. 


perqr. 


«£ • o« €m» 


s. 


d. 


^. c^. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


». cf. 


1800 


3 17 lOf 


113 


7 


76 11 


60. 


39 10 


69 3 


67 5 


1801 


4 5 


118 


3 


79 9 


67 9 


36 6 


62 a 


ef 8 


180£ 


4 4 


67 


5 


43. 3 


33 1 


20 7 


36 4 


39 6 


1803 


4 


'56 


6 


36 11 


24 10 


21 3 


34 8 


3^ 6 


1804 


4 a 


60 


1 


37 1 


30 4 


23 9 


3» r 


40 10 


1805 


4 


87 


10 


54 4 


44 8 


^3 


47 5 


48 4 


1806 


4 


79 





47 4 


38 6 


25 8 


43 9 


43 6 


1807 


4 


73 


3 


47 6 


38 4 


28 1 


47 3 


55 11 


1808 


4 


79 





52 4 


42 1 


i3 8 


60 8 


66 7 


1809 


4 


95 


7. 


60 9 


47 3 


32 8 


60 9 


60 2 


1810 


4 10 


106 


2 


5^ 


47 11 


29 4 


53 7 


55 9 


1811 


4 4 6 


94 


6 


49 11- 


41 10, 


27 11 


47 10 


51 6 


1812 


4 15 6 


125 


5 


75 11 


66 6 


44 


72 8 


7i 7 


1813 


5 10 


108 


9. 


70 7 


58 4 


39 5 


76 5 


78 6 


1814 


5 4 


73 


11 


44 6 


37 4 


26 6 


46 7 


50 


1815 


4 13 6 


64 


4 


37 10 


30 3 


23 lb 


36 1 


38 10 


1816 


4 13 6 


75 


10 


43 2 


33 5 


23 6 


38 4 


Si 4 


1817 


4 


94 


9 


56 6 


48 3 


32 1 


52. 


'51 5 


1818 


4 


84 


1 


54 10 


53 6 


32 11 


63 1 


59 11 


191^ 


4 16 


78 





49 


.46 8 


2^^ 4- 


55 5 


56 


1820 


3 19 11 


65 


7 


40 10 


33 10 


24 4 


43 6 


44 11 


18^1 


3 ir lOf 


54 


5 


31 1 


25 S 


18. It 


30 ^ 


^1 9 


1822 


3 17 lOi 


43 


3 


20 3 


.21 3 


17. 7 


23 9 


25 7 


192S^ 


3' It lOf 


• 51 


6 


30 6 


30 8 


22' J 


92 a 


3S 10 


1824 


3 17 lOf 


61 


U 


1* 




- 






1»25 


3 17 lOf 


66 


4 








f 
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The opinion, therefore, that the fluctuations in 
the price of com took their rise from variations 
in the value of the paper currency, being at 
once inconsistent with general principles, and in 
direct contradiction to known and recorded facts, 
we must seek elsewhere for the causes of the ex- 
traordinary elevation, and the sudden depression, 
which agricultural produce has experienced. 

The cost of production must always, on the 
average, determine the prices of the market. 
Hence, in a rich and populous country, where, In 
order to raise the requisite supply of food, it is 
necessary to cultivate inferior soils, which require 
a great expenditure of lahour and capital, the cost 
of producing coro, and consequently its average 
price in the market, will be considerably higher 
than in a poor and thinly-peopled country, where! 
the culture of the first-rate soils is sufficient to 
supply the grain for which there is demand. 
Where commerce is imrestrained, the price of 
com in the rich country cannot, it is evident, 
exceed its price in the poor country, to a greater 
extent than is sufficient to replace, with the cus- 
tomsry profit, the expense of conveying it from 
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the latter to the former; and the prices of tlie 
poor country, increased fay the expense of car- 
riage, will constitute the level beyond which the 
com markets of the rich country cannot per- 
manently rise. Now, it is self-evident, that 
whatever interrupts the freedom of the com 
trade must destroy this level ; and that a country 
which is advancing in wealth and population 
must, if she cannot procure a part of her supply 
of food from the fertile soils of her neighbours, 
gradually resort to her most sterile and woi^t 
situated lands, and, consequently, bring her com 
to market at a perpetually increasing price. 

These simple and incontrovertible principles 
account, in the most satisfactory manner, for the. 
extraordinary rise which our agricultural produce 
experienced during the last five and twenty years. 
During this period, the numbers of our people, 
as appears by the returns made to Parliament, 
under the Population Act, rapidly increased ; while, 
for a considerable portion of it, the heightened rate 
of freight and of insurance, occasioned by the war, 
with the decrees of the French ruler, and the Em- 
bargo and Non-importation Act of America, threw 





us almost entirely upon our own resources for the 
supply of subsistence. The consequences were, 
that tillage received a forced and artificial en- 
couragement; that lands of inferior quality, re- 
quiring great expense of labour and capital, were 
made to produce corn ; and that our markets rose 
far above the level price of Europe. 

This extraordinary elevation in the value of 
our agricultural produce necessarily ceased with 
the artificial circumstances which occasioned it. 
As soon as the Continent became open to our 
•merchants, and foreign com could be obtained 
at a moderate expense of carriage, our markets 
sustained a sudden fall. The Corn Bill of J815, 
which was resorted to for the purpose of support- 
ing our agriculture in its forced and artificial 
state, only aggravated the evil it was intended 
to remove. Merchants and cultivators were 
ignorant of the principle, that restrictions on the 
commerce in grain necessarily produce great fluc- 
tuations in the market ; and, under the delusive 
expectation that the Com Bill must immediately 
elevate prices, the former imported, and the latter 
cultivated, much more extensively than they othei-- 




wise would have done. Ad abundant harvest 
followed, and contributed to overstock our markets 
with con). But this was not all. A second 
delusion, of a directly opposite character, suc- 
ceeded the first. Disappointed in their confident 
calculations upon the Corn Bill, the people began 
to believe that there existed some occult and 
mysterious necessity for corn being cheap. Under 
the impression that prices would continue to fall, 
all became solicitous to seU, and averse to buy; 
and the force of public opinion, more, perhaps, 
than the actual excess of the supply beyond the 
consumption of the season, continued to depress ' 
the value of land and of its produce. Indeed, it 
is a weD-established principle in political economy, 
that, when the market is glutted with any commo- 
dity, and particularly with a commodity like corn, 
the consumption of which cannot be materially 
increased by cheapness, prices fall far below the 
ratio in which the supply exceeds the demand. 
In 1816, a quarter of wheat was worth about 
half the quantity of silver which it was worth in 
1811, and about one-fourth the quantity of that 
metal which it was WQith in 1801; yet no persoa 
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can maintain, that in 1816 there was, in relation 
to the demand, four times the supply of grain 
which we had in 1801, or twice the supply which 
we possessed in 1811. The principle, that a glut 
reduces prices below the ratio of excess, accounts, 
in the most satisfactory manner, for our markets 
having occasionally sustained a greater depression 
than a comparison between the actual supply and 
consumption would, attirst sight, appear toju3tiiy. 

During the last five and twenty years the 
fluctuations in the supply and in the value of 
agricultural produce have had so extensive and 
so injurious an influence upon all the great 
interests of the country, that it njay be expedient 
to enter into some further practical details respect- 
ing them. 

During this period, the population of the coun- 
try, as is shewn by the parliamentary returns, 
rapidly increased ; and, as a necessary consequence^ 
there was a great and growing demand for agri- 
cultural produce. While the home demand tbnE 
increased, the late war, assuming its extraordinary 
anti- commercial character, obstructed, 'and occa- 
sionally proliibited, foreign supply. The year 1807 
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found us, by the events of the war, excluded from 
direct commercial intercourse with every country 
in Europe {Sweden excepted); and there was 
a prospect of a scarcity of every article of agri- 
cultural produce, for the supply of which we 
depended either wholly, ov in part, upon impor- 
tation from the Continent. 

After the attack upon Copenhagen, and the 
final withdrawing of our naval and military force 
from thence, Russia and Denmark joined in the 
war against us. The Baltic being thus ctoaed 
against any direct commercial intercourse with 
this country, it was not clear that any part of our 
usual supplies of necessary articles from thence 
could be obtained by any channel, however cir- 
cuitous, or at any exfiense, however great. In 
consequence, too, of the occupation of Spain by the 
French, it was imagined that the exportation 
of wool fi-om thence would be rendered imprac- 
ticable ; or that, at any rate, the unsettled state of 
that kingdom would materially diminish the quan- 
tity which could be obtained. 

About the same time, too, began our disputes 
with the United States of North America, which 
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occasioned a very restricted and precarious com- 
mercial intercourse with those countries, and 
threatened to cut off altogether the usual supplies 
of produce which we received from them. 

The subjoined comparative statement of the 
ch^ges for freight and insurance, will enable us to 
form some adequate idea of the degree of restric- 
tion, amounting almost to prohibition, which the 
anti-commercial character of the war imposed 
upon the importation of foreign agricultural 
produce. 

The freight and the premium of insurance from 
St Petersbui^ to London, in 1809 and 1822, on 
the Wferage of the seasons, were as follows ; — 



liyoiyKir 
Od Hemp, per ton, . 

"„^Tailow, rfi«o, . . 


1809. 

£. .. d. 

. . 30 


18Sa.t 
£. s. d. 
3 


. . 20 


3 



„ Linseed, per quarter, 2 5 4 6 * 

While increasiug population went on enlarging 
the demand for agricultural produce, and while 
' H.ftt I 

flOir I * TooKE, on High and Low Prices. 
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such enormous charges upon importation excluded 
foreign supply, we might, from general principles 
alone, confidently conclude that the value of the 
necessaries of life would advance ; and, by conse- 
quence, that the i-ate of profit would fall, until 
the reclaiming of land of less and less fertility 
became the most beneficial employment which 
ilis]K)sable capital could obtain. This conclusion 
from general principles is fully confirmed by fectS' 
During the period under review, till^e was 
heightened and extended in a degree altogether 
unexampled. The eager avidity with which new 
accumulations of disposable capital were applied to 
soil, was indicated by the rapid rise of rents and 
increase of bills of enclosure. 

It may be asserted, without the hazard of con- 
tradiction, that during those years of the war, the 
agriculture of England received a more powerful 
stimulus than it can ever again experience until 
the restrictive system be abolished, and until the 
consequent increase of wealth and population shall 
have created a very enlarged demand for those 
productions of the soil which do not enter into 
the labourer's subsistence, or which, from their 
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bulk and perishable nature, cannot be imported 
from abroad. Extraordinary circumstances, which 
cannot be expected again to concur, contributed " 
to enhance the value of land. These it may be 
proper to enumerate. 

The improvements in manufacturing industry, 
which, during this period, were in rapid progress, 
diminished the productive cost of wrought goods ; 
and thus, in the manner explained in a former 
chapter, counteracted, to a certain extent, that 
tendency towards a fall in the rate of profit which 
the increasing difficulty of obtaining raw produce, 
if operating singly and alone, would have occa- 
sioned. 

During the same period, improvements in agri- 
culture contributed to counteract the eflFect which, 
other things remaining the same, resorting to 
inferior soils would have had in depressing the 
rate of profit. 

While these two circumstances concurred to pre- 
vent the rate of profit from falling as the difficulty 
of obtaining raw produce increased, the political 
convulsions which shook the Continent of Europe 
checked the emigration of capital. So desb'uctive 



was the war, and so unstable were the govern- 
ments in the neighbouring countries, that instead 
of British capital seeking foreign investment, 
foreign capital flowed Into England for security. 

Such were the circumstances which rendered 
the period of the late war a particular exception 
to the general principles, that an artificial elevation 
in the value of food and of the materials of other 
necessaries, lowers the rate of profit, forces capital 
abroad, and, in its secondary, but not very remote 
efiects, diminishes the demand for the products of 
the soil, and reduces the revenue of the proprietor 
below the level which it might otherwise have 
preserved. Never can the landed proprietors of 
England expect such another concurrence of cir- 
cumstances in their favour. It is not to be ex- 
pected) that the future improvements in manufac- 
turing industry will be equal in degree to those 
which the steam engine has already effected. 
Neither is it in any way probable, now that 
France," and Bavaria, and Wirtemburg, and the 
Netherlands, are tranquil and prosperous under 
the influence of representative governments, that 
a second series uf political convulsions on the 
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Continent sliould reverse the natural order of 
events, and cause capital to flow, not from coun- 
tries where it is relatively abundant to those in 
which it is relatively deficient, but, on the contrary, 
from places where it is scarce to those where it 
abounds. During the late war, the landed interest 
enjoyed in the home market a monopoly in' sup- 
plying a rapidly increasing population with the 
first necessaries of life, and enjoyed this monopoly 
(always complete, except during those intervals in 
Tvhich scarcity bordered upon famine) under such 
peculiar circumstances, that the high value of 
t^e products of the soil did not reduce the rate o:£ 
profit; and by suspending the prosperity of the 
country, create a re-action destructive of the high 
scale of prices, and the forced extension of tillage. 
But even under these, to them most favourable 
cu'cumstances, the landed interests could not 
escape from the inherent and essential evils of a 
restrictive system, namely, frequent and consider, 
able fluctuations in the supply and in the price of 
produce. 

The seasons performed their cycles of scarcity 
and abundance ; and, as commerce was not per- 
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ihittecf to supply deficiency in one case, ndr to 
remove superfluity in the other, the deep arid 
irregular vibrations of the market confouiided the 
calculations of the farmer, and rendered inevitahte 
the periodical visitations of agricultural distreisis. 
The effects of the seasons, during the interruption 
of commerce occasioned by the war, are worthy of 
particular examination. 

The summer* of 1792 was unusually wet, arid 
the crops of wheat were every where injured, in 
the years 1798 and 179-^, the seasons were unusu- 
afly dry ; and the crops, particularly in the last of 
those years, very generally failed. Thus the silpply 
of torn was diminished by three deficient Rafvesfs, 
occurring in succession ; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, prices became excessive. Iii the early 
part of 1795 the growing crops were again injuited, 
and in the August of that yeaf wlieat rose to 
the enormous price of 117^. the quarter. The 
severe dearth, approaching to famine, created the 
greatest alarm throughout the coutitry ; sf bdunty 

♦ The focts and illustratiibn^ in the remainder of this 
chapter are extracted from Mr. Tooke's very valuable work 
on digh and Low Prices. 
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(rf 20*. the quarter was granted on tlie importation 
of wheat ; and all neutral vessels conveying grain 
to France, where the scarcity also prevailed, were 
seized and brought into British ports, where their 
caries were forcibly sold in order to increase 
the supply of food. 

During this period of deficient supply and high 
prices, the farmer realised extraordinary profits, 
and a new and powerful impulse was given to 
heightened cultivation and extended tillage. The 
number of enclosure bills, on the average of the 
three years, ending in 1797, was nearly double 
what it had been in 1792. 

An abundant harvest in 1796, concurring with 
extended cultivation, occasioned a large aggregate 
produce ; and prices fell so rapidly that, on the 1st 
of January, 1797, wheat was only 55s. the quarter, 
or less than half its price in January 1796. The 
crops in 1797 and 1798 were remarkably abun- 
dant, and prices continued to fall ; until, in the 
autumn of the latter year, wheat sunk to i7s. the 
quarter. Considerable suffering was now experi- 
enced by the agricultural class, and complaints wer^ 
made that the fanners were unable to pay tbdi* 
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tents. The extension of tiltf^e received att immS-, 
diate check, and the number of bills of enclosure, 
which, in 1797, had been 85, feU to 48. 

The season of 1799 was, perhaps, as unfriendly 
to the productions of the earth as any upon record^ 
and that of 1800 was one of renewed and conti- 
nued scarcity. Notwithstanding an importation 
of wheat to the extent of 1,242,507 quarters, the 
average price of that grain rose, on the 1st January, 
1801, to ISQs. In Mark Lane, in the course 
of the season, the price of wheat reached the exor-, 
bitant sum of ISO*'.; and, for four weeks, the 
quartern loaf was at 1*. 10~d., being the highest 
price ever known, either before or since. So great 
was the alarm of the legislature at the terrific 
threatening of continued dearth and famine, that 
a bounty was voted for the importation of foreign 
grain, so framed, as to secure to the importer the 
high minimum price of 100*. a quarter. 

Mr. Tooke, in his invaluable work on High and 
Low Prices, has entered into calculations which 
shew, that the additional surplus return above 
expenditure, divided during these two years of 
extraordinary advance in the value of agricultural 
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produce, amounted to £.15,000,000 per annutii. 
Under these circumstances, there was an eager 
resort of fresh capital to the land. The impulse 
was irresistible ; and the number of enclosure bills, 
which in 1799 had been only 63, became in 1800, 
80, and in 1801, rose to 122. 

This flourishing state of agriculture was of short 
duration. The season of 1801 was favourable; 
and as the orders given before the character of the 
crops was ascertained, rendered the importation of 
grain still very considerable, prices were rapidly 
depressed. Tliis depression commenced before the 
preliminaries of peace with France were signed, 
and before the public entertained the slightest ex- 
pectation of such an event. The crops of 1802 
and 1803 were fair average crops ; and these, with 
a slight importation, were sufficient to occasion a 
gradual decUne of prices. In March 1804, wheat 
had fallcu to 49^. 

This fdl of prices again occasioned great agricul- 
tural distress; and in the session of 1804, it was 
deemed necessary to pass a new Corn Bill, afford- 
ing increased protection to the landed iiiteresfr. 
The additional capital which had been applied M 
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the soil, obtained no adequate return ; the extension 
of tillage .was once more checked ; and the number 
of enclosure bills, in 1804, fell to: fifty-two— exactly 
one half of ,what they had been in the precedipg 
year. ,.' 

An unusual sequence of unfavourable seasons 
now occurred. The crops of 1807, 1808, 1809, 
1810, 1811, and 1812, were all more or less de- 
ficient. . Agricultural, produce continued, at the 
highest range of prices ev^ known. Wheat was as 
follows: — 

1809, January 1, . 90*. 

July 1, . : 88s. 

1810, January 1, . 102*. 

. July 1, . 113*. 

1811, January 1, . 94*. : 

July 1, 86*. 

1812, January 1, . . 106*. 

July 1, . 140*. 

1813, January. 1,. ........ 119*. 

July 1, 116*. 

This period. of deficient crops; and of high prices, 
was one! of renewed prosperity U> the landed 
interest. The extension of tillage^ aild the. applica- 
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tion of fresh capital to land already under cultiva- 
tion, proceeded in full proportion to the great gains 
derived from the high value of the produce of the 
soil. Under these circumstances, rents, upon the 
expiration of leases, were advanced in full propor- 
tion to the high range of the price of produce ; 
and, in several instances, they were raised to treble 
what they had been in 1792. Every purchase of 
land, previous to 1812, whether made with or 
without judgment, turned out favourably, according 
to the then market rates ; and it was supposed, in 
consequence, that money, could ' in no way be so 
profitably employed as in buying land. Specula- 
tions, therefore, in land, or, as it is termed, land- 
jobbing, became general, and credit came in aid of 
capital for this purpose. The number of enclosure 
bills was as follows : — 

In 1808, 92. 

1809, 122. 

1810, 107. 

1811, 133. 

1812, 119. 

1813, 111. 

1814, 112. 
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The ftourishifig state of agritulture, howtevcr , 
was again suddenly suspended by the irr^olar 
course of the seasons. The harvest of 181S was 
overflow&g ; that of 1814 yielded a feir averse ; 
and that of 1 81 5 was remarkably abundant. Agri-^ 
cultural produce now fell with ndnops rapidity to 
half its f<H*mer price. . Wheat was,— 

18l4> January 1, * • . 76^% 

July 1, - . ^67^. 

1815^ January 1> SSe* 

July 1, ...-.*... 67a 

1816, Jlanuary 1, . 58^. 

July 1, ......... 739. 

The suffering of the landed interest, from- thit 
great and sudden fall of prices, was intense ; aadthe 
Com Bill of 1815, which was passed fot their 
relief and protection, proved ineffectual in averting 
the depte^iation of produce. The defideat harvest 
of 1816, however, intervened, and gave that respite 
from agricultural distress, which legislative enact- 
ments failed . to procure. . Grain rose upwards of 
100 pec cent. ; .wheat, which, in Januai^ 1816, had 
been 531^., reaching, in July 1817^ 112^. and con- 
tinuing 80ir. during 1818.. 
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This higli range of prices, during the short 
l>eriod which it lasted, afforded renewed prosperity 
to agriculture, and tillage was resumed with in- 
creased spirit. But as the Corn BiQ of 1815^ 
enacted for the purpose of supplying the place of 
those obstructions to importation which the peace 
had removed, permitted the introduction of foreign 
wheat, when the price reached 80*. considerable 
supplies were received from abroad ; and these, in 
conjunction with the unusually abundant crops of 
1820, saturated the country with com, and threw 
a decided glut upon our markets. The extreme 
agricultural distress which followed must be in the 
full recollection of the reader. So intense was the 
suffering, that the most wild and dishonest projects 
for relieving the landed interest were entertained ; 
and proprietors and tenants evinced no unwil- 
lingness to go the full length of breaking faith 
with the public creditor, and of declaring a national 
bankruptcy. 

The review which has now been taken of the 
course of the seasons, for the last thirty years, 
gires our general reasonings the fullest sanction 
of experience, and proves, by an extensive indue- 
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tion from facts, that obstructions to the impor- 
tation of foreign produce, even when pushed to 
the verge of famine, are inadequate to correct 
the fluctuations of the market, or to prevent the 
periodical recurrence of agricultural distress. 



CHAPTER II. 



Examination of some of the Measures which 
have been proposed Jbr correcting the Evils of 
suddeni and considerable Fluctuations in the 
Supply and Price of Com. 

During the periods of distress, the agricul- 
turalists often conteilded, that the evil could not 
arise from the excess of produce of home' growth ; 
because, if such had been the case, the excess of 
quantity would . have compensated the farmer for 
the fall of price. They did not sufficiently attend to 
the principle, that when the marj^et is overstocked 
with produce,' prices fall in a ratio considerably 
greater than that in which the supply is in excess. 
If, in average years, our farmers, one with an- 
other, grew a hundred quarters of wheat, at eighty 
shillings the quarter, then each farmer would, for 
this. part*. of his produce, receive £.400. But if 
a year of extraordinary abundance were to double 
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the supply of wheats then the farmer could not sell 
his two hundred quarters at forty shillings the 
quarter, and thus obtain the same sum as before. 
As the people could consume very little more than 
their ordinary quantity of food, almost the whole 
df this eKtiia supply would lie m hand ; and as 
each &n&er, in his solicitude to dispose of his 
whole crop, would seek to undersell his neighbour, 
a competition would necessarily arise, and occasion 
an excessive fall in the markets. The varying 
Value of agricultural produce affords a striking 
illustration of this principle. The bullion pme 
of wheat in 1816 was. only one-fourth of what it 
was in 1801, and only one-half of what it was in 
1811 ; but it is plainly impossible, that the quantity 
g£ com in the country in 1816 should, with re^)ect 
to the demand, have been four times as great a$ ia 
1801^ or twice as great as in 1811.-^ When an 
itbundant year overstocks the markets, the increase 
•in the quantity of produce can never (unless in 
i^duntries wb^re the low natural price of com 
allows of prompt and exten^ve exportation) in- 
demnify the cultivator for the dtminutiMi in its 
value, 
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But though the agiicultura[U3t« have not beai 
very successful id disco veriiig the causes of distreia, 
jnet they have Bot been backward m recommendii^ 
remedies. 

In the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Cwimoos, on the Cora Trade of the 
United Kingdom, plenty and low prices are re- 
presented as coD^iected with a system of restricted 
importatioia ; and it was confidently assefrted* 
that the measure of very high protecting duties, 
which that Committee recommended, would ren^ 
der our prices gradually lower and lower, uniil 
wo should become an exporting oDuntry, and be 
enabled to sell com as cheap as it can be sold in 
the foreign markets. 

The statements respecting the influence of re-* 
stricted importation, in reducing prices, are as 
repugnant to the principles of political economy, 
as they are contnu*y to the maxims of common 
sense. They involve a fundamental arror, arising 
from a total forgetfulness of the connection be- 
tween productive cost and market price. While 
the former remains unabated, permanently to 
reduce the latter, is impossible. Unless restric- 
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tions upon iiuportatiuii could diminish the quantity 
of labour and capital necessary to the production 
of a given quantity of corn, they could not possibly 
effect a permanent reduction in our markets. 
But, instead of diminishing the quantity of labour 
and capital necessary to production, they would 
have a diametrically opposite effect. In cutting 
off the foreign supply, they would, in order to 
meet the growing demand for corn, and to feed 
our increasing population, force into cultivation 
lands which could not, under free competition, be 
profitably tilled. But, as such lands afforded the 
cultivator an adequate profit, better sods would 
afford a higher rent. Hence, the quantity of labour, 
of capital, and of rent, which the farmer paid for 
production, would be increased ; and hence, the 
average price of the markets would necessarily 
rise. 

Those who contended that the exclusion of 
foreign grain would lower prices, seem to have 
forgotten that England has not, like tlie continent 
of America, vast tracts of first-rate and unoccupied 
land, from which, at a moderate expense, abun- 
dant crops may be produced ; and seem not to 
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be aware, that the capital, which artificial prices 
might force upon the soil, could be retained there, 
only while the continuance of such prices should 
secure to it the ordinary rate of profit. If, tempted 
by the monopoly secured to them, the agricul- 
turists should be led into the error of overtrading, 
and produce a supply beyond the demand, then, 
indeed, the market would sink below the natural 
price. But the slightest knowledge of political 
economy is sufficient to convince us that such a 
state of things cannot last. If there be, in the 
whole compass of this science, a principle imi- 
versally admitted, and completely incontrovertible, 
it is, that demand regulates supply ; and that no 
article can be permanently brought to market, 
except at a price sufficient to replace, with an 
adequate profit, the expenses of its production. 
To increase the expenses of production, by forcing 
inferior lands into cultivation, and, at the same 
time, to lower the markets, is evidently impossible. 
Forced cultivation can be induced, and continued, 
only by excessive prices. The evidence given be- 
fore the several Parliamentary Committees on the 
corn trade, shews that our inferior lands must be 
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thrown' out of tiHage, if our prices are not maui- 
tained nearly a hundred per cent, above those of 
other growing countries. If, therefore, restrictionB 
on tlie importation of corn could have the effect 
of lowering prices, they would diminish cultiva- 
tion, not extend it ; and would counteract the 
object they were meant to attain. The supposition, 
that forced cultivation causes reduced prices, ia- 
volves a palpable contradiction. The two facts 
are incompatible ; they are mutually destructive 
of each other. 

This subject has been ably handled by JDr. 
Crombie. — " In order to quiet the apprehensions 
of the public, and to reconcile them to this mea- 
sure, the advocates for the new Act confidently 
maintained, that its evident intention was, and its 
necessary effect would be, to reduce the price. The 
farmer was told, that he should receive a higher 
remuneration than the old law was calculated to 
afford ; and the consumer was assured, Uiat he 
would have less to pay for his quartern loaf. 
How assertions so contradictory are to be recon- 
ciled, it is not for a common imderstanduig to 
comprehend. What the farmer receives^ it ia 
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presumed, the consumer must pay. If the agri- 
culturist is not, by the new Act, to receive a higher 
remuneration, how is he to be benefited by its 
enactment ? If he ('* to receive this higher remu- 
neration, whence is it to come, but from the 
pockets of the public? If the former Act fur- 
nished the farmer with a sufficient protection, 
and secured to him an adequate return for labour 
and capital, then the new Act is manifestly a work 
of supererogation. If the reverse was the fact) 
then let it not be absurdly affirmed, that while the 
fenner is to receive a higher price, the consumer 
is to pay less. 

" It may be replied, that though the immediate 
effect of the new com law might be an augmenta- 
tion of the price of wheat, yet its ultimate tendency 
is, by increasing the supply, to lower the price. 
The argument is fallacious. It could be just only 
on the supposition, that the waste lands, when 
once broken up, inclosed, and cultivated, and the 
infmor soils, when once brought, as the farmers 
say, into good heart, will continue to aflbrd the 
agriculturist a sufficient remuneration for labour 
and capita), at the reduced price of grain which 
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the advocates of the Act professed to have in con- 
templation. The supposition is almost ridiculously, 
false. It is a notorious fact, that there are at pre- 
sent in cultivation, inferior soils, requiring a con- 
stant large expenditure of labour and capital, 
which would not remunerate the farmer, unless he 
should receive fi-om ninety shillings to five pounds 
for every quarter of wheat which they may pro- 
duce. And mucli of that waste land, which 
remains to be inclosed, is of the same character ; the 
produce of which, therefore, if brought into tillage, 
must, in order to indemnify the fai-mer, not only 
now, but continue to fetch a high price. It is 
not to be expected that he will expend labour and 
capita! without the prospect of remuneration ; and, 
if he finds that the produce of inferior soils does 
not continue to indemnify him, by reason of the 
reduced price of agricultural produce, he suffers 
them to relapse into their former state of waste and 
infertility. It betrays, therefore, a most visionary 
hope, to imagine that the price of wheat can ever 
be reduced by the extension of agriculture over 
inferior soils; on the contrary, it is self-evident, 
that' whatever is raised witli greater labour and 
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greater expense, must be sold for indemniiication 
at a higher price. Nor can we conceive a more 
palpable absurdity, than to suppose that the price 
of any article can be lowered by mixing it with 
another of greater value*." 

The advocates of restricted trade contend that 
" While we depend, in any degree, upon a foreign 
supply of com, the prices are constantly governed 
by the principle of scarcity, and not, as they other- 
wise would he, by the principle of abundance. 
The object of importing merchants being to import 
with the greatest possible profit, they will allow 
prices to run up very high, before they come into 
the market ; and will feed it only in such quanti- 
ties, as shall keep down competition against them- 
selves, but not to that extent as will have any great 
effect in lowering the price of corn." 

Now, even were we to admit, that when we 
depend upon foreign countries for a part of our 
supply of com, this combination for stinting the 
market, and keeping \ip prices, could be formed 

• Letters on tlie Present State of the Agricultural Interest, 
page II. This is a very sensible and able pamphlet, written 
■ with Dr. Crombie's accustomed perspicuity and acuteness. 
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amongst the bnporting merchaots, still, the objec- 
tion would be perfectly invalid; nay, would com- 
pletely refute itself. Supposing that free importa* 
tion had so reduced prices, and, consequently, so 
discouraged agriculture, as to have rendered us 
dependent on foreign countries for a part of our 
supply of corn ; then, as aoon as our importing 
merchants began, as asserted in the objection, to 
raise prices, the market, would exceed the growing, 
price of com; unusual profits would be obtained 
by the domestic cultivator : and, consequently, 
tillage would he again extended. If the combi- 
nation of the importing merchants raised the price 
of grain as high as it was before the opening of the 
ports, the whole of the discouragement occasioned 
by such opening would be removed, and agricul- 
ture would be restored to its former state. And 
if, as the advocates of restriction contend, the 
combination of the importers should advance prices 
beyond what they would be if the whole of our 
consumption were produced at home, then it is 
plain, that the stock invested in agriculture would 
obtain a higher profit than before ; and that capital, 
ever seeking its most beneficial occupation, would 
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bring in new lands, arid extend* tillage beyond its 
former state. Thus, the two propositions, that 
firee importation would discourage domestic agri- 
culture; and that, bj leading to combinations 
amongst the importers, it would advance * prices, 
are inconsistent and contradictory. If a syistem 
of free importation discouraged agriculture, it could 
Gtoly be by* reducing prices ; and if, instead of keep- 
iiig '{Nrices low, such a system of freedom should 
cither immediately, or subsequently, occacoon com- 
binktions which would raise the price of corn 
h^faer than it would be under a system of restraint^ 
then, free- importation would prove much more 
beneficial to the landed interests, than the restrictive 
jHTDtection for which they are contending. 

But the combination contemplated id the objec- 
tioD could not possiUy have existence. We 
reasoned on the supposition, merely to expose the 
iktatre of the argument, if argument it may be 
called^ to whidi the advocates of peitttanent • re- 
strictidns cm the importation of com are compelled 
t^^iesorty when they would persuade the puUu^ 
diat receiving part of oar tapply from the IbreigD 
grower would advance our markeCs. A combina- 



tion amongst all importing merchants, dispened 
throughout all the sea-ports of the kingdom, and 
having all the growing countries of the world open 
to their speculations ! A monopoly of corn, occa- 
sioned by rendering the trade in corn free ! These 
are propositions, a formal refutation of which, 
would be a satire on the understanding of the 
reader. A free external trade could r^der ui 
dependent on the foreign grower for a part of our 
supply only by throwing out of cultivation Uod^ 
which require, in order to raise a given produce, a 
greater quantity of labour and capital than the 
lands under tillage in other countries : that is, 
by enabling us to procure com at a cheaper rate 
than we raised it from our own soil. To say, 
that importing a part of our supply would elevate 
our markets, is tantamount to asserting a contrar 
diction. 

It has been maintained, by high authority, that 
restrictions upon import, forcing an independent 
supply, would be the means of rendering the price 
of corn steady, as well, as low. Nothing can bft 
more contrary to the principles of economical 
science. In whatever proportion we Uioit, th^ tep. 
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ritory from which we deriye suhsiatence, in the 
same proportion do we expose ourselves to the 
uncertainty of the seasons, and deprive ourselves 
of the benefit of the provision which, in the uni- 
formity of her general results, Nature has made 
for the correction of partial irregularity in her 
operations. If we restrict importation, and, in 
errder to raise an independent supply of food 
for our increasing population, force into tillage 
lands which have not hitherto been adequate to re- 
pay the charges of cultivation, then the expenses of 
production will be increased, and the average price 
of wheat will continue to rise. How, then, in 
abundant years, could our superfluity be exported 
so aa to meet the competition of the continental 
grower ? Our markets must be completely glut- 
ted, — must fall, at the very least, to half therr 
average, before our produce could begin to be aeot 
abroad with a profit. A forced independent sup- 
ply, therefore, instead of giving steadinass to prices, 
would cause them to fluctuate perpetually, between 
the average price and the highest price at which, 
irr ahundant yearH, we could export, with a chance 
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of standing the competition of the continental 
grower. 

Having thus shewn the effect which a system of 
restriction on the importation of com must produce 
upon our commerce and wealth, we are prepared 
to resume the question, whether agriculture could 
receive any permanent benefit from legislative pro- 
tection giving the value of produce an artificial 
^evation ? 

We have already seen, that the direct and imme- 
diate effects of a system of restrictions on the im- 
portation of foreign grain, is to sustain, and, while 
the population continues on the increase, to extend 
our tillage. The benefit, however, which agricul- 
ture receives from such artificial encouragement, 
can be but of sliort duration ; and bears within 
itself the principle of its own destruction. Demand 
regulates supply ; and nothing can be permanently 
brought to market, unless there are consumers, 
able and willing to pay the expenses of production. 
Now, as manufactures and commerce decline in any 
country, the demand for agricultural produce fails. 
If we continue to exclude foreign com, we may for 
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a time have an increased consumption of, and 
higher prices for corn of home growth; but, as 
these higher prices would raise wages and depress 
profits, and thereby shut out our manufacturers 
and merchants from the foreign markets, the ulti- 
mate consequence of restricted importation must 
be, that the impoverished domestic consumer would 
no longer have ability to replace to the farmer the 
expenses of cultivation. 

This consequence of a system of restriction on 
the importation of com, would not, probably, be 
immediate. Corn is an article of such prirte 
necessity, that, if measures for keeping up its price 
are persisted in, the jieople will dispense with 
almost all other articles, in order to procure it. 
Thus, while the demand for all other articles is 
diminished, and their production, consequently, is 
checked, the value of com will be sustained, and 
agricultiu'e may flourish, for a time, amid the 
general decay of wealth. To continue such a 
state of things, however, will be evidently impos- 
sible. As the high value of subsistence and 
material deprives them of the power of selling with 
a profit at the low prices which foreigners find suffi- 
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cientiy remuoeFative, our manufacturerB will be 
deprived of employment, and, though wiUIng to 
give up all other articles, will find themselves 
unable to purchase the same quantity of com a« 
before. By emigration, or by death, their num- 
bers will rapidly diminish. Here, then, agricul- 
ture, after having, for a time, retained a preter- 
natural vigour, under the influence of an artificial 
stimulus, would begin to exhibit the symptoms o£ 
decline. The deficiency in the home demand, 
which had, at first, affected manufactured articles 
only, will now extend to the productions of the 
soil. The market price of corn will suddenly fall ; 
and the labour and capital which had been forced 
upon inferior lands, no longer obtaining an ade- 
quate recompense, such lauds will be thrown out 
of cultivation. As, in consequence of diminished 
demand, and reduced prices, inferior lands are 
thrown out of cultivation, superior ground will be 
reduced in value, and yield a lower rent. The 
landlord, the farmer, and all the persons to whom 
they give employment, wiU be involved in the 
general distress. 

In a fermct chspttr, we trac«d the ealamitous 





e9^s which would fbllotr a sudden opening of 
the ports to foreign com, in a country where ob- 
struction to importation had given a forced exten- 
sion to tillage, and induced an artificial scale of 
prices. The derangement and embarrassment, 
however, occasioned by a rash and injudicious 
application of the principle of free intercourse, will 
appear light and transient, when contrasted with 
the depression and calamity which must ultimately 
overtake the landed interests, in consequence of 
the fall in the value of agricultural produce, which, 
now that the state of the Continent aflFords en- 
eouragement to the emigration of skilled labour 
and capital, manufacturers can no longer obtain the 
war prices for their goods, will be indirectly occa- 
sioned by the attempt to keep up the war price of 
com, and thereby to lower the rates of profit and 
of interest in England. In the former case, the 
temporary evil would be gradually, but effectually 
corrected, by the operation of the very causes 
which had at first produced it. Free trade, though 
circumstances may sometimes render its sudden 
introduction inexpedient, is, in its nature, highly 
beneficial; and, however injudiciously admitted. 
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must, after the first calamitous shock and derange- 
ment, occasion more accurate divisions of employ- 
ment, give labour and stock a more productive 
direction, and thus recreate the wealth it had de* 
strojed. Now, it is the neighbourhood of wealthy 
markets which affords the best encouragement 
to agriculture ; it is the quantity of other com- 
modities otFered in exchange for it, that deter- 
mines the value of com. As unrestricted inter- 
course began to extend manufactures and com- 
merce, our farmers, under the natural protection 
afforded by the expense of carriage upon an article 
so bulky as grain, would, after the price of all 
things had settled down to the reduced scale, be. 
enabled to carry tillage to a much greater extent 
than could have been possible under artificial en- 
couragements ; the necessary effects of which must 
be, to narrow the home market, which the fanner 
would mouopolise- 

AVhilc the direct injury inflicted on the landed, 
interest, by a hasty and injudicious application of; 
sound general principles, would, after a period of, 
calamity, be corrected by the very causes which had 
pro^HC'^d it;, in the evil which must be indii-ect^y^j 
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(Diceasioned by an attempt to give permanence to 
Qur artificial scale of prices, nothing of this re- 
deeming spirit would be found. In proportion as 
we infringe on the liberty of trade, we destroy the 
elastic power which ^enables it to rebound after 
every decline ; we take from industry thcj vital, 
renovating principle, by which, in a state of fr^ 
dom, tl^e national resources recover from eveiy 
accidental decay,, and the puhUc prosperity, afiber 
each apparent check, receives a new impulse. A 
sudden, opening of the ports would, after a time, 
increase the number and the wealth of consumers ; 
and thus, by enlarging the home market, would 
compensate the domestic grower for the injury he 
might have sustained from foreign competition. 
But, when a permanent system of restriction, and 
its consequent artificial scale of prices, had de- 
pressed the manufacturing and niercantile classes, 
and thus deprived the agriculturist of those opulent 
markets, the exclusive benefits of which^ ignorance 
had asserted they would secure, the agricultural, 
interest, in grasping at the shadow, would have lost 
the substance ; in seeking for artificial, would have 
deprived themselves of their natural encourag^- 
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ment ; nnd no longer finding consumers in the 
country, which their avarice had impoverished and 
depopulated, would be compelled to go to foreign 
markets for remunerating prices. 

Thus then, it appears, that a permanent system 
of restrictions on the importation of corn, and a 
consequent continuation of the artificial prices of 
the war, must ultimately diminish the home de- 
mand for grain, and render us once more an ex- 
porting country. This change, however, will be 
produced by causes, and will be the result of a 
process, very different from those which are con- 
templated by the advocates of a restricted com 
trade. These persons contend, that the high prices, 
occasioned in the first instance by the exclusion of 
foreign grain, will lead to an extension of tillage; 
and that the increased supply, raised from our own 
soil, will reduce the price of corn, until it can be 
sent to foreign markets with a profit. In arriving 
at this conclusion, however, they totally omit the 
distinction which exists between cost and price; 
and seem absolutely unacquainted with the &nda- 
mental principle of political science, that it is im- 
possible to increase the supply of any commodity so 




as permanently to reduce its price below what will 
replace, with an adequate surplus, the capital em- 
ployed in production. It Is plainly impossible that, 
at one and the same time, it should be profitable 
to export corn, and profitable to extend cultivation 
to lands requiring, in order to yield a given pro- 
duce, a greater quantity of labour and capital than 
the lands cultivated in other growing countries. 
To enable us to do the former, com must be cheaper 
in the home, than in the foreign market ; to enable 
us to do the latter, it must be dearer. While it 
remains impossible for the same thing to be, and 
not to be. it will also remain impossible for Eng- 
land to become an exporting country, in the manner 
contemplated by the advocates of a restricted ex- 
ternal trade in corn. The real process, by which 
restrictions upon the importation, may, at do very 
l^mote period, lead to the exportation of corn, we 
shall briefly state. 

The high price of food and materials, occasioned 
by restiicted importation, will, in the first instance, 
esclude our manufactures from the foreign market. 
While ruin thus falls upon the manufacturing sod 
trading population, the home demand for corn will 
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diminish, and its value become too low to replace 
with a profit the capital, which the first temporary 
rise in prices had forced upon inferior lands. 
These, therefore, will no longer be cultivated ; and, 
from the same cause, the value of fertile lands will 
fall. In the progress of impoverishment and de- 
population, a sufficient number of opulent con- 
sumers will not be found, to pay the expense of 
cultivation upon soils of third, or even of second- 
rate quality. Cultivation will be limited to tracts 
of first-rate quality : these requiring but a small 
expense of dressing, the cost price of the com 
produced upon them will be lower than the cost 
price of the grain produced in prosperous foreign 
countries, which, being now nearer to populous 
manufacturing districts and commercial towns, 
can afi'ord to cultivate second, or thii'd-rate soils. ' 
When things have arrived at this state, our com 
may be sent abroad with a profit ; and England, 
bankrupt and depopulated, sunk from her place in 
Europe, and, perhaps, deprived of her existence as 
an independent nation, may again become an ex- 
porting country. 





CHAP. III. 

On ike Manner in which our Restrictions on the 
Importation of Foreign Agricultural Produce 
contributed to bring on the present Commercial 
Crisis. 

In a judicious and able pamphlet, supposed to 
come from authority, on the causes of the recent 
crisis in the money market, and on the means of 
preventing the recuiTence of the evil, the following 
remarkable passage occurs : — 

" The first of these causes appears to have been 
the great redundancy of capital in the early pai-t 
of the last year, and such a consequent reduc- 
tion of the interest of money, and in the rates of 
profits, as induced those possessed of it to seek 
for extraordinary means to employ their accumu- 
lations; and, under the avidity of gain, to 'embark 
in every perilous venture proposed to them. It 
is totally unnecessary to insist upon a fact now 
universally admitted. It is hotorious that, under 
this abundance of money, tlie rate" of interest in 
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the spring and summer of 182S did not exceed 
three, or three and a half per cent., and that bills 
of high credit and short dates were discountahle 
in the market at a much lower rate. In a word, 
money was so plentiful, tliat, consistently with 
security, there was no competition in the demaad 
proportionate to the supply. The bankers were 
more ready to afford discounts than the merchants 
to solicit them. The best bills, instead of being 
sent to the Bank of England, were carried upon 
the Exchange, and there discounted at a lower 
rate. All Government securities became affected 
by this character of the markets; Exchequer 
bills, yielding only two and a quarter per cent, 
were frequently sold at 50*. or 60s. premium, and 
the three per cent, stock rose very nearly in the 
same proportion." 

In perusing this passage, the first thing which 
strikes us is, that it does not go to the bottom of 
the question. It is true, that in the early part of 
last year, there was a great redundancy of capita^ 
with a low rate of interest and of profit. It is 
also true, that the low rates of interest, and of 
profit, induced individuals to risk extraordinuFy 
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means for employing their accumulations ; and, as 
the writer proceeds to shew, brought on the mania 
for speculating in foreign loans, in mines, in joint 
stock companies, in merchandise, and in discount, 
upon long and inconvertible securities, until the 
universal spirit of overtrading terminated in the 
calamitous re-action which has been recently ex- 
perienced. But to complete the cliain of causes, 
the first and the most important link is still 
vBRting. The ciisis was occasioned by over 
speculation ; over speculation was occasioned by 
the low rates of profit and of interest; and the 
low rates of profit and of interest — what was 
it which occasioned those ? This is the primary 
and fundamental question which it is necessary to 
solve. 

In the spring of 1825, all the elements of 
national prosperity seemed working together in our 
favour. Every cii-cumstance, whether internal or 
external, appeared calculated to open a boundless 
field to British enterprise, and scope without limit 
for the profitable investment of British capital. 
Agriculture and trade had been to a considerable 
extent relieved from the preasure of taxation ; our 
increasing population, and our perpetually im- 
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proving machinery, had given to our 'manufactnring' 
industry unrivalled, and almost miraculous, efficacy ; 
we were at peace with all the world, with the 
exception of an ohscure and semi-barbarous state in 
the extremity of Asia ; while, in the vast regions of 
America, new independent nations had arisen, 
eager to give, upon the most free and favoured 
terms, the rich and varied products of their unex- 
hausted soil in exchange for British fabrics. In 
the history of the world, no conjuncture ever had 
occurred so favourable to theprosperity'of a manu- 
facturing and commercial country. Nevertheless, 
during this extraordinary concurrence of the most 
favourable circumstances, when there seemed no 
natural bounds to the field of JBritish enterprise, and 
no necessary limit to tlie profitable investment of 
British capital, there was in the country a great 
redundancy of capital, which could not be braie- 
ficially employed; and the rates of profit, and the 
interest of money, were so low, that those possessed 
of disposable funds were induced to seek for extra- 
ordinary means of employing their accumulations, 
and to embark in every perilous venture which 
was proposed. The question recurs, what was it 
which could have occasioned sucii a state of things ? 





This momentous question, it is hoped, the reader 
is now prepared to answer for himself. Commerce 
is the exchange of equivalents ; the bartering 
between nations of the articles which each has 
relative advantages in producing. England pos- 
sesses relative advantages in the prtniuction of 
almost evferj species of wrought goods ; other coun- 
tries, particularly those of North and South Ame- 
rica, have relative advantages in raising raw pro- 
duce. But England refuses to exchange wrought 
goods against raw produce. She closes against 
herself the sources of interminable prosperity ; and, 
while boundless scope for profitaljle enterprise re- 
mains within her reach, she adheres to a barbarous 
system of commercial policy, which brings her pre- 
maturely to the limits of her resources, and to 
the verge of decline. 

Had we freely exchanged our wrought goods 
for the raw produce of our neighbours, there could 
not, while, in the commercial countries of the 
world, there remained fertile and well-situated land 
unreclaimed, have been a redundancy of capital, and 
an inadequate rate of profit and of interest, in- 
ducing individuals to employ their accumidations 
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in wild and hazardous adventures. But we would 
not receive the cheap and good timber of Norway, 
in order to enrich the timber merchants of Canada; 
we gave the exhausted soils of the West Indiaa 
ielaTids a monopoly for supplying the home market 
with sugar, in order to enable the planter to per- 
petuate slave cultivation ; and, above all, we closed 
our ports against the admission of foreign com, in 
order to enrich the proprietors of land by en- 
abling them to lay a grievous and iniquitous taX 
upon the food of the people. We forcibly con- 
tracted the field of commercial enterprise ; we 
choked up the advantageous channels in -Which 
additional investments might have been made; 
we clung to measures, the necessary tendency of 
which, is to reduce almost to nothing the surplus 
of reproduction above expenditure ; and thus we 
occasioned such a redundancy of capital, and such 
a depression in the rates of profit and of interest, 
that new and hazardous ventures presented the 
only openings in which accumulations could be 
employed. 

In the preceding chapter of this work, as well 
as in the Essay on the Production of Wealth, I 
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have entered into ample illustrations of the 
portant and fundamental principles, that the 
of profit falls, as the cost and the value of raw 
produce rise; and that a densely-peopled country, 
where additional supplies of food and material 
cannot be raised witliout resorting to soils of less 
and less fertility, must, unless she obtain supplies 
of foreign produce, speedily approach that sta- 
tionary state in which additional accumulations 
cannot be productively employed. It is unneces- 
sary, in this place, to repeat the demon.stration of 
those principles. In the succeeding pages I will 
assume, as a matter proved, and therefore admit- 
ted, that, in an old and well-peopled country, the 
free importation of foreign agricultural produce is 
that which keeps the rate of profit high, and flings 
into viewless distance the ultimate limits of national 
prosperity and wealth. 

And now we have completed the chain of cause 
and effect, by adding the prime link to which the 
writer of the Government pamphlet omitted to 
refer. By a system of commercial policy, dis- 
graceful to the Country and to the age, we re- 
stricted the importation of foreign agricultural 
produce, and thereby lowered the rates of profit 
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and of interest, until capital, excluded from the 
channels of beneficial investment and reproduc- 
tion, existed in a state of redundancy ; the low 
rates of profit and of interest, and the redundancy 
of capital, induced those who were possessed of it 
to employ their accumulations in every species (tf 
hazardous venture which was proposed to them ; 
this desire to engage in new ventures, for the 
purpose of obtaining that adequate return for 
money which the ordinary transactions of business 
no longer afforded, rendered the spirit of specu- 
lation epidemic throughout the country ; foreign, 
loans and foreign mines, joint-stock companies, and. 
inordinate speculations in mercliandise, created art 
unusual demand for accommodation and currency ; 
the directors of the Bank of England, and the. 
country bankers, disi-egarding the- legitimate prin-;,, 
ciples of their trade, made issues upon long and 
unconvertible securities, and created a redundant 
circulation ; the consequent high price of commo- , 
dities, encouraging import, and checking export, 
with the engagements to be made good on account, 
of foreign loans, and foreign speculation, turned- 
the balance of payments, and the course of ex« . 
change, against us ; the Bank, in order to protect 
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itself against the extraordinary demand for goldi 
suddenly contracted its issues ; and the crash came. 

When the series of cause and effect is thus com- 
pleted, it appears obvious and self-evident, that the 
measures contemplated by ministers for placing the 
circulation of the country banks upon a more secure 
foundation, can have little tendency to prevent the 
recurrence of the calamitous re-action which is 
now experienced. These measures may, perhaps> 
be, to a certain extent, beneficial. My objection to 
them is, that they do not go to the root of the evil ; 
and that, whether they be, or be not adopted by the 
legislature, the country, after the present crisis has 
passed away, will continue to be exposed to perio- 
dical returns of regorgement and revulsion. The 
progress of these ruinous alternations may readily 
be traced. 

Under the present universal pressure for money, 
and destruction of confidence and credit, the mer- 
cantile and trading classes venture upon no pur- 
chases beyond those which are just sufficient to 
supply the immediate and indispensable consump- 
tion of the market. As the merchant and manu- 
fecturer cease to purchase, the manufacturer, from 
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the same cause, must cease to produce; and in 
consequence of the diminished production, the stock 
of goods on hand, and particularly of such goods 
as the foreign merchants may take off, will be 
rapidly reduced: This is the first step towards 
the removal of the present pressure. 

After the stock of goods on hand has been in 
some considerable degree diminished, prices will 
recover; confidence and credit will be restored; 
merchants and dealers vdll renew their purchases ; 
and, by a necessary consequence, the work of pro- 
duction will be resumed. 

As, during the suspension of industry, labour 
must have been thrown out of employ, and 
wages depressed, the return of ordinary prices 
will, until wages recover their ordinary level, be 
accompanied by a more than ordinary rate of 
profit. Hence the capital lost or destroyed, during 
the period of revulsion, will be replaced by new- 
accumulations. 

A country which restricts the importation of 
food and material, can employ only a given quan- 
tity of capital in reproduction, and hence the new 
accumulations will exist in a state 
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the rate of protit, and the interest of money, wiU 
again become very low, and persons possessed of 
disposable funds will be again tempted to engage 
io any hazardous venture which seems to hold 
out a prospect of higher returns. The redundant 
capital will seek investment in countries where 
pro6t£ and interest are higher ; this will lead again 
to the exportation of the metals, and to a drain 
upon the Bank for gold ; the Bank, as a measure 
of precaution, will contract the currency ; and 
another revulsion, as extensive and calamitous as 
the former, will ensue. — To go at once to the 
root of the evil, and thus to prevent the periodical 
recurrence of these ruinous shocks to public and 
private credit, we must abolish those absurd and 
iniquitous restrictions on the importation of food and 
material, which limit the quantity of capital which 
can be beneficially invested in domestic industry ; 
and which render profit and interest lower io 
England than in other comm,ercial countries. 

Throughout this argument I have assumed, that 
a very low rate of jwofit is accompanied witli a 
very Ipw rate of interest. I do not, however, go 
the length of Mr. M'CuUoch, that interest rises as 
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the rate of profit rises, and falls as it falls; and ' 
that the fact, whether the rate of profit is rising 
or falling, can he learned from the rate of interest 
paid for capital lent upon good security. Mr. 
Tooke, in an excellent and most useful work, 
which has just been published, clearly demon- 
strates, that several other causes, besides the rate 
of profit, contribute to determine the rate of in- 
terest. All that I contend for, and all that is 
necessary to my argument is, that the rate of profit 
is one main cause, and limiting circumstance, in 
regulating the market rate of interest. 

Supposing that the surplus of reproduction, over 
and above the expenditure which creates it, is 
twenty per cent, ; then, upon the principles of 
Mr. Tooke, the rate of interest might be five, or 
ten, or fifteen per cent., according to the proportion 
between the supply of, and the demand for, dis- 
posable money capital. But it is self-evident, that, 
under this supposition, the rate of interest could 
not permanently rise to twenty per cent. ; because, 
if it did, the passive lender of the capital would 
obtain the whole of the surplus of reproduction 
which it created, while the active borrower of the 
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capital retained nothing to reward him for his 
labour, his skill, his risk, and his connection. On 
the same principle, if the surplus of reproduction 
above expenditure fell to ten per cent., money 
could not continue to be borrowed at so high an 
interest as ten per cent. Were this surplus to fall 
to five per cent., interest would necessarily be 
below five per cent. ; and should the high value of 
food, and of the materials of wrought necessaries, 
reduce the surplus of reproduction above expendi- 
ture to nothing, then, for the use of capital, notliing 
could be paid, and interest would altogether dis- 
appear. All this is self-evident, and requires no 
illustration. 

In obviating the evils inherent in a restrictive 
system, which lowers the rates of profit and of 
interest, measures only going the length of placing 
the currency upon a secure foundation, must be 
completely inadequate and abortive. Though the 
provincial banks should be chartered companies, as 
stable as the Bank of England; nay, though the 
whole circulation of the country consisted of standard 
coin, yet still the next revulsion and regorgement 
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may be more extensive and calamitous than the 
present 

it has been justly observed, in the Government 
pamphlet before alluded to, that, during the late 
panic, there were many circumstances which were 
favourable, both to the public and to the Bank ; and 
which, if they had not existed in our condition at 
that crisis, or had existed adversely to us, would 
have extended the ruin to a most fearful point. If 
a failure of the last harvest had required large im- 
portations of foreign com, or if any political cooTul- 
sionsofa menacing nature had occurred abroad, it is 
obvious that the demand for the metals would have 
been much more intense and protracted ; that the ' 
consequent contraction of the currency would have 
been much more considerable ; and that the Bank 
of England itself might have been again com- 
pelled to suspend its payments. It is easy to see 
that, when the next revulsion occurs, one or more 
of these adverse circumstances, operating in con- 
jiHictioD with it, may a^ravate the calamities of 
the country in a much greater degree than the 
ixtcreascd security of the provincial banks can 
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mitigate them. JVIeasures for securing the public 
against the risks attending the circulation of pro- 
vificial paper, are, particularly at the present period 
of alarm and distrust, just and expedient. All that 
I contend for is, that they cannot, in the nature 
of things, avert the recurrence of a crisis more 
calamitous than that which we have witnessed. 

The speculations in foreign loans, in foreign 
mines, in joint-stock companies, in merchandise, 
and the departures from the legitimate principles 
of banking, were all only secondary effects of the 
great primary cause, which created a redundancy 
of disposable capital, and reduced the rates of 
profit and of interest. WhUe this primary cause is 
permitted to remain in operation, it must continue 
to produce effects, different perhaps in mode and 
in form from those which have recently appeared, 
but certainly not less injurious to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country. When the capital 
lately destroyed has been replaced by new accu- 
mulations, and when the next repletion and reyul- 
sion come, we may not have foreign loans, nor 
excessive speculation in mines, in companies, in 
merchandise, and in discounts upon long and 



inconvertible securities ; but, nevertheless, our 
redundant accumulations, deprived by erroneous 
legislation of advantageous employment at home, 
will seek for profitable investment abroad. Under 
such circumstances, our capital and our skilled 
labour will emigrate ; the seats of manufactures, 
and the marts of commerce, may be transferred 
to other lands ; and, instead of temporary revul- 
sion, we may experience a permanent declme, 
To xontinue the present system of com ■ laws, 
.will be to apply the axe to the roots of England's 
prosperity. The downward steps towards national 
bankruptcy may easily be made. 

It must be confessed, that restrictions upon the 
importation of foreign com, increasing the profits 
of the farmer, during the term of existing leases, 
and, at the period of their expiration, raising the rent 
of the landlord, confer, in their immediate operations, 
an important benefit upon the landed interests. But 
the landed interests, even upon the principle of the 
narrowest selfishness, should look beyond the imme- 
diate effects of restricted importation, and should in- 
quire, whether the benefit to be derived from esta- 
blishing an artificial scale of prices, may not carry in 
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itself the seeds of its own destruction ? To answer' 
this important question, it is necessary previously 
to shew, how far restrictions upon importation, and 
an artificial scale of prices giving a forced extension 
to agriculture, are calculated, under existing cii"- 
cumstances, to affect the wealth and commercial 
prosperity of these countries, and, consequently, to 
the demand for com. 

To those who have embraced the opinions of 
the French Economists, it may apirear somewhat 
paradoxical to say, that a measure which should 
extend agriculture, and increase the value of land, 
would be injurious to prosperity, and diminish 
wealth. Yet such would certainly be the case. 
Even upon the principles of those who assert that 
agriculture is the only source of wealth, it is de- 
monstrable, that the general opulence of these 
countries. must be diminished by restrictions upon 
importation, forcing our inferior lands into tillage:; 
and that, by the operation of such restrictions, the 
national prosperity must be checked, in the exact 
proportion in which agriculture may at first be 
extended. Though it should be conceded, that 
agriculture is the only source of wealth, yet it 
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would still remain an incontrovertible proposition, 
that opulence is advanced by obtaining agricultu- 
ral produce at the smallest possible expense of 
labour and capital. If, in consequence of our skill 
in manufactures, any given portion of our labour 
and capital can, Ijy working up cloth, obtain from 
Poland a thousand quarters of wheat, while it 
could raise, from our own soil, only nine hundred; 
then, even on the agricultural theory,' we must 
increase our wealth by being, to this extent, a 
manufacturing, rather than an agricultural people. 
Though the economist should establish the fact, 
that our manufactures brought none of this wealth 
into existence, but that the whole was created by 
the cultivator of Poland, yet this would not, in 
any way, alter the state of the case. We have a 
hundred quarters of com more than we could have 
obtained by raising corn from our own soiL 
Though our manufacturers should not have in- 
creased the general wealth of the world, yet they 
would have increased the particular wealth of Eng- 
land. They have given us a species of property in 
the soil of Poland ; and, from the agriculture of that 
country, have enabled us to draw a larger su|^y of 
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wealth than could have been raised at home. The 
theory of the economists is, indeed, in a high 
degree, incorrect ; but it is not necessary that we 
should, in this place, enter into any formal refuta- 
tion of their errors ; because, even admitting their 
principles, it still remains true, that restrictions 
upon importation, compelling us to raise at home 
a less quantity of agricultural produce than might, 
at the same exjiense of labour and capital, be pro- 
cured from abroad, would be, notwithstanding the 
extension given to tillage, injurious to the wealth 
of the country. 

Having disposed of this preliminary objection) 
which might surest itself to those who still lean 
to the doctrines of the economists ; and shewn that* 
even on the principle, that agriculture is the only 
source of wealth, a measure which gives forced 
extension to tillage, and raises the value of our land, 
may, notwithstanding, cause our labour and capital 
to procure for us a less supply of agricultural pro- 
ductions, and diminish the general opulence of the 
country ; we may now proceed to examine, more in 
detail, the ejects which, if the legislature should 
continue a system of restriction on the importation 
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of foreign corn, would be produced on tlie produc- 
tive powers of industry, and on the national pros-' 
parity. We shall examine a system of restriction, 
first, as it operates upon tlie labour and capital em- 
ployed upon the soil ; and then, as it operates upon 
the labour and capital employed on manufactures 
and commerce. 

Should legislative restrictions for forcing an in- 
dependent supply of agricultural produce be con- 
tinued, it will become necessary, in order to feed 
our increasing population, to bring into tillage lands 
which, under the prices that have hitherto existed, 
have been found inadequate to repay the expense 
of till^e. The cost of producing will, therefore, 
receive a considerable and a progressive increase; 
or, in other words, it will gradually require 
greater quantities of labour and capital to procure 
a given quantity of grain. Now, as the cost' of 
producing com is increased ; as it requires greater ' 
quantities of labour and capital to procure a given 
quantity of grain, it is self-evident, that the pro- 
ductive powers of the industry which supplies agri- 
cultural produce will be lowered, and that wealth 
and prosperity will decline. Every forced;extea- 
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sion given to tillage, which, in its progress, elevates 
productive cost, does, in point of fact, inflict an 
artificial sterility upon the country, and take from 
us the advantages bestowed by nature. 

In a former chapter it was shown that the 
ease or difficulty with which subsistence can be 
raised, is not only the measure of the productive 
powers of agricultural industry, but also governs, in 
a great degree, the productiveness of the capital 
vested in trade and manufactures. If the master 
manufacturer should give to the labourers whom 
he employs a quantity of the produce of their 
labour, or (what is the same thing) of the value of 
this produce, insufficient to purchase subsistence 
for then* famihes, population must decay, and 
the supply of labour diminish, until the competi- 
tion of employers should restore its market price 
to a level with its cost. Hence, when com forms 
a part of the subsistence of the labourer, an 
increase in its cost necessarily occasions an in- 
crease in the cost of labour ; or, in other words, 
when it requires a greater quantity of labour to 
■procure subsistence, a greater quantity' of labour, 
or of its produce, must remain with the labourer. 
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as his wages. But, as a greater quantity of 
his labour, or (what is the same thing) of the 
produce of his labour, becomes necessary to the 
subsistence of the laboiu'er, and is consumed by 
him while at work, a smaller quantity of the 
productions of labour will remain with the em- 
ployer ; and any given quantity of manufacturing 
capital will create a less surplus of production 
above expenditure. Thus it is, that a restriction 
upon the importation of corn, forcing, in order 
to feed oar increasing population, the cultivatioa 
of inferior soils, while, in its first operation, it 
increases the cost price of com, or, in other words* 
renders a greater quantity of labour and capital 
. necessary to the production of the same quantity 
of grain, increases, in the second place, the cost 
of every article wrought up by the consumers 
of com, or, in other words, lowers the productive 
powers of every species of manufacturing industry. 
While restrictions upon the importation of core 
would thus, in every branch of industry, lower the 
productive powers of our labour and capital, they 
would tend to exclude our commodities from 
every foreign market. Indeed, this, to a certai? 




extent, at least, would be the effect of restriction, 
even if we had no commercial rivds eager to 
supplant us. As nothing can be produced without 
labour, the wages of labour must form a cotnpo-' 
nent part in the cost of all things ; and, therefore, 
as we increase the value of subsistence, and, 
consequently, the rate of wages, we must, in 
whatever proportion wages may enter into cost, 
either increase the price of all commodities or 
sell for a less profit. If we raise our prices, 
we lose the foreign market ; if we do not raise 
them, the manufacturer and merchant cannot 
continue thar business. Under such circum- 
stances, enforcing regulations for the purpose of 
increasing the price of subsistence, is little less 
than madness. If the industrious classes are 
compelled to purchase their com at an artificially- 
elevated price, we must speedily cease to be manu- 
facturing and commercial people. 

This conclusion, which seems capable of being 
supported by a process of reasoning self-evident 
in all its steps, the advocates of restrictions on the 
importation of foreign agricultural produce have 
attempted to overthrow. 
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" If it were true," it has been contended, " that 
the price of labour did advance with the price 
of com, it by no means follows, that such an 
advance in the price of labour would expose our 
manufacturers to be undersold in the foreign 
market ; because, it is not the cheapness of labour 
that has given us the superiority we have so long 
possessed; on the contrary, the price of labour 
has always been higher in this country than in 
those countries in which we have established 
markets. The cause of our superiority is to be 
found in the greater skill, better machinery, and 
more extended capital of this country, than exist 
in any other country in the world. As we should 
continue to possess these advantages, notwithstand- 
ing the price of labour might still be enhanced, 
such an enhancement of it could not be pro- 
ductive of that injury to our manufactures, which 
it has been hastily asserted must flow from it." 

The error which this passage involves is very 
obvious. A further enhancement of wages might 
Cfflnpletely counteract all the advantages of our 
skill, machinery^ and capital. Supposing that; 
in consequence of our skill, capital, and ma^ 
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chinery, a master manufacturer in England can, 
with a hundred workmen, bring to market a thou- 
sand yards of cloth ; while, to produce a thousand 
of equal goodness, two hundred labourers must be 
employed in France. Here, then, we possess an 
immense advantage over our rivals. But sup- 
posing, on the other hand, that manufacturing 
labour in France could be had for half the price 
which it brought in England ; then the English 
employer would be obliged to give to his hundred 
workmen exactly the same sum as the French 
employer gave to his two hundred ; and, as fer as 
the wages of labour might be a component part in 
the productive cost of the cloth, the article could 
not be made cheaper in England tlian in France. 
Here, therefore, the advantages which we gained 
upon the one hand, we should lose upon the other. 
The effects of our skiU, capital, and machinery, in 
abridging labour, would he completely counter- 
acted by the high value of subsistence and of 
wages. 

In the above illustration, we have supposed, 
that England is to retain her present decided su- 
periority in skill, capital, and machinery. But 
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this is manifestly impossible. As industry am} 
commerce revive upon the CoBtinent, the manuiac- 
turers of France, and of Germany, wUl gradually 
acquire capital, and imitate our machineaT", and 
these advantages will lower the productive cost of 
all their articles. Now, if, while this process is going 
on, and productive cost is becoming lower in the 
rest of Europe, we pennanently adopt an economi- 
cal system, which must raise the wages of our 
labour, and, consequently, increase the cost of 
production, we shall be playing into the hands of 
our rivals ; and the result will be, that we shall 
exclude ourselves from our foreign market, and 
that our manufacturing population will be reduced 
to the alternative of emigrating, or of starving. 
On this most momentous view of the question, 
the advocates of an independent supply of com 
perversely close their eyes. Contrary to all 
sound theory, and in direct opposition to ex- 
perience, those who would make provisions dear, 
contend, that the price of corn has no influence on 
wages, and cannot, therefore, give the foreign 
any advantage over the home manufacturer. 
Lord Lauderdale, after having stated to the 
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Lords' Committee* his strong opinion, tJiat the 
price of labour, like the price of every other 
commodity, was solely regulated by the proportion 
between the quantity of it, and the demand for it ; 
and having given in a statement to shew, that, 
in yeai's when com was very dear, manufacturing 
labour was very cheap, proceeded with the follow- 
ing reasoning : — 

" In dear years, a working manufacturer, find- 
ing himself deprived of his usual enjoyments, is 
naturally excited to greater industry, and is de- 
sirous of working extra hours, for the purpose of 
obtaining those comforts to which he has been 
accustomed ; and this disposition of the manufac- 
turers must necessarily increase the supply of 
labour in the market. For example : supposing 
there existed, in any country, a demand for a 
thousand manufacturing labourers, who, on an 
average, worked eight hours a day, it is obvious 
that the stock of manufacturing labour, per week, 
would be 48,000 hours. If, in a dear year, the 
desire of securing tlieir usual enjoyments indiiced 
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them to "work ten liours a day, the stock of mami- 
facturing labour would become 60,000 hours.per 
week ; and,- if the demand for it remained the 
same, . the value of it, on all general principles, 
must fall. In cheap years, on the other hand, 
the working manufacturer, finding his family more 
than suppUed by the wages he usually acquires, is 
apt either to relax his industry, and to work fewer 
hours, or to spend the surplus of his wages in an 
alehouse, which, by disqualifying him for work the 
next day, produces the same effect; and as the 
stock of labour must be thereby diminished, an 
increase in the value of it must follow, upon the 
supposition that the demand for it remains the 
same." 

In the above passage, Lord Lauderdale has 
succeeded in placing, in a clear light, the obvious 
and incontrovertible principle, that, with respect 
to labour, as well as with respect to every thing 
else, market will occasionally vary from cost price. 
But this is looking merely on the surface of the 
question. The prices of the market, however 
fluctuating and uncertain they may seem, are 
always, upon the average, determined by the cost 
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of production. Labour, like every thing else, has 
its production, or cost price. When the labourer 
fails to obtain this, diminished births, and in- 
creased deaths, will speedily cut off the sui-plus 
labour which had glutted the market ; and, in 
this manner, restore wages to their natural rate. 
Lord Lauderdale's statement proves nothing. In- 
deed, both his statement, and the argument which 
accompanies it, are totally foreign to the question 
at issue. In 1790, when wheat was at £.3 16*. 
the quarter, it cost ISrf. to weave an ell of muslin ; 
and in 1812, when wheat was at £.6, the same 
work was done for 6d. ! This shews, that, when 
provisions are scarce, and commerce at a stand, 
the market price of corn may rise, while that of 
labour may fall. But it shews nothing more. 
Now, the question to be decided is, whether, if 
such a state of things were to continue, the manu- 
facturing population would remain undiminished. 
If the population should fail, then the value of 
labour, in consequence of the withdrawing of the 
supply, would be increased ; and the high price of 
corn would be found, notwithstanding occasional 
fluctuations, to have a powerful effect in raising 
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money wages : but, on tlie contrary, if'under the 
dear provisions and low wages of 1812, our 
manufacturing population could be kept up, then,' 
indeed, as the supply of labour would not be with-' 
drawu, its value would not rise with the rising 
price of com. The question resolves itself into a 
question of population. As long as abundant sub' 
sistence increases, and deficient subsistence di< 
minishes, the numbers of mankind, and) con-, 
sequently, the supply of labour, — so long will the: 
money wages of the labourer (making, of course, 
allowance for occasional and temporary fluctua^ 
tions in the market) he mainly regulated by the 
price of corn. 

But it is not necessary to refer to the general 
principles of political economy, for a refutation of 
Lord Lauderdale's strong opinion, respecting the 
influence which the price of grain has upon thft' 
price of labour. The whole scope of the evidence 
^ven before the Committee, of which he was a 
member, controverts his doctrine, and furnishes aa< 
experimental proof, that wages rise with the rising ■ 
price of subsistence. Mr. Buxton states, in hisi 
evidence, that, from the year X792 to the year'' 




1812, the annual sum which he paid for the labour 
employed upon his farm, rose from £.374 to 
£.816, though, in the first years of his lease, he 
had employed more hands than in the latter ; and 
though, in 1805, he introduced a thrashing ma- 
chine, which abridged labour to the amount of 
£.139> During this progressive rise in wages, the 
quarter of wheat gradually rose from £.2 13*. its 
price ia 1792, to £.6. 8*. its price in 1813. But, 
to render the experimental proof as complete as evi- 
dence can make it, and to shew, by a statement of 
the fact, how powerfully the price of com operates 
upon the price of labour, Mr. fiuxton farther 
states, that latterly, wages have declined with the 
fall in com ; and that the farmers " dropped wages 
on account of the price of corn coming down." 
The evidence of Mr. Birkbeck is to the same 
effect. He states to the Committee, that, within 
Uiese twenty years, wages have been doubled ; and 
that, in addition to this rise, the labourer, when 
COTU is dear, receives from the parish a portion of 
what ought to be paid by the employer. The evi- 
dence of the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture 
is the same. He gives in to the Committee a state- 



ment, shewing, that, from 1T90 to 1813 (wTiile,aa 
appears from other documents, the quarter of wheat 
rose from £.2. 16*. to £.6.), the wages of the labour, 
necessary to cultivate an hundred acres, rose also, 
from £.85. to £.161. The evidence of Mr. Joyce 
proves a similar fact, with respect to manufacturing 
labour ; his workmen obtaining double their former 
earnings. 

But there is no necessity for further authorities, 
as the facts which Lord Lauderdale has himself 
stated to the Committee, afford a complete refu- 
tation of the opinions he maintains. He says, that 
" in Scotland, where the poor rates are compara- 
tively trifling, the wages of a day-labourer, during 
the last century, have probably risen in a greater 
proportion than in England;" that, " at the Union 
the peck of oatmeal was 6jrf. and a day's wages 
5d.-" while, "at present, oatmeal is worth 1*. 3rf. 
the peck," and the labourer can earn better than 
" 3«, a day." 

Here the rise in wages has been greater than 
the rise in corn. But no one contends, that the 
value of subsistence is the exclusive and the only 
cause that can operate upon wages. Education 
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has been much more generally diffused in Scotland 
than in:anyiOther part of the kingdom ; and. this, 
giving force .to the prudential check on population, 
and ^occasioning the labour market to be mare^fru- 
gaily* supplied, would co-operate with the high price 
of^corp, in raising < wages. Now,: when. a double 
Gfiuse /produces an effect beyond what could.be pro- 
duced by asingle one, it is not ,quite logical to.infer, 
that the single one. produces no .effect at all. The 
circumstance, that, in Scotland, the rise in wages 
has been greater than the rise in com, has no con- 
ceivable tendency to prove that this uicreased price 
of labour was not, in part, produced by the in- 
creased price of subsistence ; and leaves us at full 
liberty to disprove Lord Lauderdale's theory by 
his Lordship's facts. 

But let us assumefor a moment that Lord Lauder- 
dale's theory is correct, and that an increase in the 
price of com does not lead to an increase of money 
wages. In this case, restrictions on importation, 
enhancing the value of the necessaries of life, 
would be as gross a violation of humanity and 
justice as it is possible for the mind to conceive. 
It is not wise to hold such language to the people ; 
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it is not safe to tdlthem, that r^pilations adc^ited 
for the purpose of raising the mpney-piice of In^ead 
cannot have the effect of raising the moiie3r*prioe 
of labour. Under tins view of the question^ thotie 
who would uphold the system fer keeping rsnte 
and prices above their natural levels shoidd be 
prepared to meet the tremendous vengeianee wliAdt 
a^perishing population may take for the infliction 
of artificial pauperism and &miile. 




CHAP. IV. 

On the Measures which, in revising the Corn 
Laws, it would be expedient Jhr the Legisla- 
ture to'adopt. 

\ 1. Imporlaiion of Agricultural Produce. 

It is abundantly evident, that where free 
intercourse is permitted, no country, possessing 
any articles which can profitably be sent abroad 
in exchange for com, will cultivate lands very 
much inferior to those under cultivation in ad- 
jacent countries. When, in the progress of wealth 
and population, tillage has been extended over all 
the fertile districts of a country, and when the 
expense of raising grain from soils of inferior 
quality would exceed the cost of bringing it from 
abroad, then, unless some arbitrary legislative 
interference should disturb the natural course of 
events, subsistence will be imported. 

Even long before all tbe lands of superior quality 
have been brought under the plough, a country, 
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tlioiigli wholly exempt from legislative interference 
with the direction of its industry, may yet be 
naturally led to import a part of her consumption^' 
rather than to grow an independent supply of 
corn. To illustrate this, let us suppose, that there 
are, in England, unreclaimed districts, from which' 
Cora might be raised at as small an expense ctf' 
labour and capital as from the fertile plains of' 
Poland. This being the case, and all other things' 
the same, the person who should cultivate our on-' 
reclaimed districts, could afford to sell his produce 
at as cheap a rate as the cultivator of Poland J ■ 
and it seems natural to conclude, that if industry 
were left to take its most profitable directicm, 
capital would be employed in raising com -atU 
home, rather than in bringing it from Poland at!' 
an equal prime cost, and a much greater expense ' 
of carriage. But this conclusion, however obvious' 
and natural it may, at first sight, appear, might,'' 
on a closer examination, be found entirely eiro- < 
neoua. If England should have acquired such a ' 
degree of skill in manufactures, that, with arty •< 
given portion of her capital, slie could prepare a '' 
quantity of cloth, for which the Polish cultivator ' 
would give a greater quantity of corn than she 




could, with the same portion of capital, raise froin 
her own soil, then, tracts of her territory, though 
they should be equal, nay, even though they should 
be superior, to the lands in Poland, will be neglected i 
and a part of her supply of com will be imported 
from that country. For, though the capital employed 
in cultivating at home might bring an excess of 
produce over the capital employed in cultivating 
abroad, yet, under the supposition, the capital 
which should he employed in manufacturing, 
would obtain a still greater excess of produce ; and 
this greater excess of produce would determine the 
direction of our industry. 

Thus we see, that when trade is left free, and 
governments interfere neither directly nor in* 
directly with the course of industry, an agricul- 
tural country, though possessing within herself the 
means of feeding her population, may be induced 
to import a part of her supply of corn, fay two 
distinct circumstances : — namely, by a deficiency 
in lands of first-rate quality ; or, by advantages in 
manufacturing industry. In the present situation 
of England, both these circumstances unite. Our 
increased wealth, by rendering animal food a part 
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of the subsistence of all classes^ and, consequenilyj 
causing a great proportion of the soil to be kept 
under pasture ; and our rapidly advancing popular 
tion, by creating a great and incri^ing demand 
for com, have contributed to occasion some scarcity 
of land equal in quality to that under cultivation 
in the neighbouring countries ; while our accurate 
divisions of employment, and the wonderful per- 
fection of our machinery for abri^ng labour, have 
increased, to such an astonishing extent, the pro^ 
ductive powers of our mantifacturing industry, that 
a given portion of our capital, when directed to sxk^ 
plying the foreign demand for wrought goods, can 
obtain, in return, a larger quantity of com than it 
could raise by cultivating wastes of the greatest fer- 
tility. In this state of things, therefore, if the ob- 
structions to importation should be removed, it is 
obvious, that we shall become dependent iqKm&re^ 
growing countries for a part of our suppfy of cont 
Now, from the principles estabUshedthroogbool 
this woi*k^ it is abundantly endent, that a^ obsltnic- 
tioHs to importation should be abolished, and that 
it is our safest and wisest p^oy, to receive frotn 
foreign growing countries such ^crtion^i a£- ow 
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supply of food and material, as they can fiiraisli at 
a cheaper rate than that at which similar articles can 
be raised at home. With respect to an equable 
and cheap supply of subsistence, to the wages of 
labour, to the profits of capital, and ultimately to 
tbe rent of land, which can be permanently higher 
in England than in other countries, so long only 
as England is superior to other countries in manu- 
facturing population and wealth ; with respect, in 
feet, to the upholding of all the great interests 
of the country, it is necessary that the legislature 
should adopt measures for the cautious and gradual 
introduction of a free trade in ail the productions 
of the soil. 

§ S. Papilla?- Objectians iigainst the adoption nf' Free 
Trculc (til severed. 

Against the adoption of this liberal s}'3tem, 
which has become necessary to our existence as 
a great manufactining and commercial nation, 
some popular objections have been urged, which 
it may be pfoper to reftite. 

The advocates of high duties on the importation 
of ftjreign corn have attempted to terrify the piiWir 
by the assertion, that an unrestrained conunercip 
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in grain would lead to scarcity and famine. " If 
we allow importation, and consequently become 
dependent on foreign countries for a part of our 
subsistence ; and if, when the failure of our crops 
rendered their aid most necessary, these countries 
should themselves have deficient har\'ests, and 
require for their own consumption all the com 
they had raised, then should we be placed in a 
situation infinitely more calamitous than if out 
agriculture had been forced, so as in average years 
to furnish us with an independent supply." 

In the first place, this objection to a free trade 
supposes a state of things, the occurrence of whicli 
is, in a high degree, improbable. In the unifofir 
mity of her general results. Nature has made a 
provision for correcting her partial irregularities. 
It has probably never yet occurred, that, in the 
same season, the crops have been deficient in all 
countries. To a maritime people, navigating all 
Uie waters of the world, the attainable supply of 
subsistence may be considered as little liable to 
variation, from year to year. Were we to adopt S 
system of freedom in the external corn trade, 
might roll away without the earth being visited 
by such a universally deficient harvest as to pre- 



vent our obtaining, from some country oi" other, 
the supply of which we stood in need. 

But, in the second place, if a universal failure 
of crop, throughout the growing countries of the 
world, were of probable, or even of frequent oc- 
currence, it could neither form a solid objection to 
a free external com trade, nor prove, that deriv- 
ing a part of our consumption from the foreign 
grower would render the supply of corn uncertain, 
or its price unsteady. It has ah-eady appeared, 
that a free external trade in com, equalising sub- 
sistence throughout the countries of the world, and 
carrying forward the sujierfluity of one year to 
meet the deficiency of another, would occasion 
capital, to a vast amount, to be vested in this im- 
portant branch of commerce, and cause grain to be 
accumulated to an incalculable extent. A free 
trade, while it might render us dependent on foreign 
supply, would establish granaries amply sufficient 
to secure us against want, in the event of that sup- 
ply being cut off by a failure of crops throughout 
the world. This conclusion, demonstrable in 
theory, has also received the fullest proof from 
experience. Holland, in the days of her commer^ 



cial [irosi)ei'ity, had always in the stores of faer 
merchants a supply of subsistence which exceeded 
Iier consumption ; and, though not a corn country, 
became, by leaving the trade in com free, the 
granary of Europe, Now England, from her posi- 
tion, from her more numerous harbours, not liable 
to be closed by ice, but navigable throughout the 
year ; and more than all, from her decided naval 
preponderance, capable at all times of command- 
ing the seas, is infinitely better calculated than 
Holland ever could have been, for becoming tha 
great store-house of the nations. As the port* of 
the Baltic ai'e closed for a considerable part of the 
year, the gi-eat growing countries of tlie North of 
Europe require a place of deposit, from which 
their produce may at all times be sent, to supply 
the demand of the foreign market. Gnglan^ 
irgm her position, and from her natuial and ac- 
quired advantages, seems oi-dained to become tlw 
entrppdi for tlie surplus produce furnished by the 
countries on the shores of the Baltic. Were wa 
to adopt an enlightened commercial system, 
lo grant unlimited freedom, both rf ingress and 
of ^ress, to the important article of ewn, o«P 
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merchants and dealers would, at all times, have on 
their hands accumulations of grain far exceeding 
the consumption of our population. Though 
throughout the world, a failure in the crop should 
at the same time be felt ; and though every grow- 
ing country, in order to ward off famine at home, 
should refuse to give us the customary supply; 
yet, in consequence of the liberty which had been 
granted to commerce, and of the accumulations of 
produce thereby occasioned, our people would 
not be dependent for their food on the fertility of 
a single season, and would escape all participation 
in the general distress. Thus, the objection, even 
when we admit the very improbable fact on which 
it rests, is. perfectly invalid. The granaries esta- 
blished by a free external trade in com, "would 
leave us nothing to fear, though the crops failing 
at the same time throughout the world should 
cause a teniporary suspension of the supply We 
had been accustomed to receive from abroad. 

Another objection to the principle, that a free 
external trade would insure us ^a steady supply of 
corn, it may be proper to consider : " If any thing 
resembling the state of Europe under the late 
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Emperor, of. Frwce. sbpul^ l^^e plat^, iji fufiffe, 
when, inst^ad,.of.grp>ying, nearly. 01^, p\yfl sftpply 
of.coni,.we jdep^n4qd;On,fof^^,,cciWiit^^ %, th§ 
subsistence of soip,e mjajiipi^s , pf (0^r..lle,opl^,,|;lJl^ 
di^cultjr ^d dang^^f w^ch, we la^Ly, escaped wpi^ 
he nothing, in .cpmparispn,\)^ith that.whi9^;W9u|d 
hi? inflicted upo» us bj this, .repe,TKed. tpn^qentjj, 

system* ' . ■ ....,■■;■• ».'»•■-,') if I. ! • , » • 

. . On this obj^tioD it is obvious to r^tn^arj^j^ th^t 
the experiment pf . exgludipg us frojp ppiniqerce 
has been tri^ed^ and ha^ failed. Though, th^jponT 
tinent of .Europe received its impulse frop^ a sipgle 
mind,, and. though . Ajn^f^a, with a conseiitan^oju^^ 
movement, dosed her ports, yet Nappkc^ foup^ it 
impracticable to give efl^cacy to his system against 
the.trade of England; ^nd while, his /decrees ^ere 
evaded or suspended, we revived suj^lies xj^f cas;n 
eyen.froippk France. Now, that tjtie contineiital.. 
system^ lihe most . ^ extraordinary, and . the most 
wide-^astipg species of despotism which the worl4 
ever witnessed, should ^gain b§ acted uppn^ is 
iti the l;^ghest degree improbable. Supposing it 
possible, that we, could import to such *an extent. 
a& to feed with foreign corn an increased popu^ 
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lati'on of sbm^ millions; then, this very circum- 
stance, by rendering foreign growing countries so 
greatly dependent upon us for a market for their 
produce, would make them more reluctant to close 
their ports against us ; while, as we should neces- 
sarily become, under a fi-de external trade, a great 
granary and emporium of corn, the nations which, 
on the recurrence of deficient crops, received from 
us a portion of theii- food, could hardly be induced 
to combine against a commerce in the reciprocal 
benefits of which they so lai^ely participated. In 
proportion as we afforded to foreign countries a 
market for theu- surplus produce, the probahility 
of their shutting theii- ports against us would be 
diminished. A combination amongst the growing 
countries of the world to dej)rive England of sup- 
plies, and themselves of a market, is, to say the 
least of it, but a remotely possible limitation of the 
prindple, that a free external trade in com gives 
steadiness to the supply and to the price of that 
essential article. 

Neither do the laws respecting the exportation 
of com, which have been lately passed in France, 
form any vahd objection to the principle, that 
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opening the ports of the United Kingdom would 
rafider our supply of subsistence steady. In the 
first place^ the ooim laws in France, prohibiting 
exportation after grain rises to about forty-nine 
shillings the quarter, have, with respect to their 
influence upon British prices, a necessary tendency 
to counteract themsdves. In whatever degree 
tihiey may check exportation, in the same d^ree 
they nonist discourage agriculture, Md pretrent the 
French grower from furnishing us with tho^ 
supplies of corn, the sudden withdrawing of which 
might, it is apprehended *, occasion fluctuations in 
oUr markers. In the second place, even supposing 
that these law^s should have no effect in ch^ecking 
coliivation in France, and in preventing hep from 
growing such a surplus as could influence prices 
in other countries, yet still the objection would be 
nugatory.; because, as the inequality in the produc- 
tiveness of the seasons diminisbe»--as the territoiy 
from which we draw subsistence is increased, and 
as the partial irregularities of Nature are rectffied 






This apprehension is entertained by Mr. Malthus. See 
The Grounds of an Opinion on the Pohcy of restricting the 
&))portatid|i of Fpreign Corn, p. 15, 



in ber general results, there is the strongest piubtu 
bility, that when a deficient hafvest in France 
deprived us of our customary supply of corn from 
that country, an abundant harvest in other coun- 
tries would indemnify us for the loss. Thirdly, 
were we to adopt a system of freedom in the 
external com trade, and, consequently, to receive 
a part of our supply from France, the great accu- 
mulations of grain which we should have on hand 
would (as was the case in Holland) at all times 
exceed our consumption ; woidd render ua inde- 
pendent of the growth of a single season ; and 
would prevent temporary suspensions of importa- 
tion from France, or even from all Europe, from 
inflicting any distressing fluctuations in our mar- 
kets. Fourthly, and lastly, were it demonstrable 
that the com laws lately enacted in France could 
have the effect of inflicting distressing fluctuations 
in the British market, their existence might consti- 
tute a legitimate ground for laying restrictions on 
the importation of French grain, but could furnish 
no conceivable objection against opening our ports 
to the rest of the world. 

The great inci-ease in the ex[iense8 of cultiva- 
tion, which liave taken place in this country during 
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the last thirty years, furnish the landed interests 
with a favourite argument against the adoption of 
a ■free trade in the products of the soil. They 
contend, that unless the legislature shall secure to 
them a degree of protection equal to the difference 
between the expenses of growing com in this, 
and the expenses of growing it in the other 
countries from which it might be imported, the 
British will be unable to compete with the foreign 
farmer, and tillage must be abandoned. 

This obstruction to a free trade in the pro- 
ductions of the soil involves two fundamental 
errors. In the first place, it is not the difference 
between the positive expenses of growing com 
in England, and the positive expenses of growing 
it in some other country (Poland, for example), 
which causes corn to be imported from Poland 
into England. It is only when, in England, the 
difference between the expense of producing com, 
and the expense of producing some other com- 
modity (say cloth), is greater than is the difference 
in Poland between the expense of producing corn 
and the expense of producing cloth, that com and, 
cloth will become articles of exchange between the 
two countries, ,«,j „, ^j,.„, , 





In the second place, the free impoi'tatioil of 
foreign agricultural produce would immediately 
reduce the expense of tillage. I will illustrate 
this by a reference to a table shewing the compa- 
rative expenses of cultivation in different years, 
which the late Mr. Arthur Young, then Secretary 
to the Board of Agriculture, laid before the Lords' 
Committee. 

The table is given below *, and shews Iiow all the 
items which enter into the expenditure of the farmw 
have increased from the year 1790 to the year 1813. 



* Comparison oftlio Expenses of cultivating a Hmnlred Acres 
of Arable Land in 1790, 1803, and !813. 


,, .(..J.l; )!•.■// - 


.1790. , 


1803. 


1813. 


•mer/....: 

Tithe:..... 

Rates 

Wear and fear 

Labour 

Seed 


'88 6 3i 
SO U 11 
17 13 10 
15 13 51 
85 5 ii 


£. >. d. 
121 3 7| 
26 8 OJ 

31 7 n 

32 11 lOJ 
118 4 

49 2 ? 
68 e 2 
80 8 OJ 

50 3 81 



£. a. d. 

161 IS 7i 
38 17 Si 
38 19 2J 
31 S lOJ 

161 iS lU 
98 17 10 
S7 7 Oj 

134 19 8i 
50 5 6 
18 1 4 


Manure 

Team 

Interest 


d-8 3 
67 4 10 
S2 11 )li 


Taxes 

Total . . £ 





411 U IH 


547 10 lU 


771 16 4J 
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It will immediately appear, on an inspection of 
thils table, that in almost evety item the increase 
of expense can be occasioned only by aid increase 
in the value of agricultural produce. The charges 
for rent, for tithes, for seed, ft)r team, and, in a 
great measute, for labour, must be detenilined I^ 
the price of produce. The charges f(M* the trear 
and tear of tools and implements, and for that 
portion of wages which consists of wrought neces- 
Bttries^ are determined by the value of raw mate- 
rials, and by the efficacy of manufacturing indus- 
try. But as the eflScacy of manufacturing industry 
has increased, not diminished, it also follows, that 
the increase in the charges for wear and tear^ and 
the portion of wages, consisting of wrought neces- 
sarieS) can be increased only by the increased 
talue of the produce of the soil. A retam to 
the prices of 1790 would, with the excepticm 
6f the two comparatively unimportant items of 
rates and taxes, bring down the expenses of culti- 
vation to what they were in 1790. The maimer 
in whidi a ftee trade in the products <tf the soil, 
and the consequent reduction of our artificial 
scale of prices, would reduce the expenses of culti- 




vatioii, requires only to be stated in order to obtain 
assent. 

Thus, it appears, that the existing panic among 
the friends of agricultiu-e, lest, on the establishtuent 
of free trade, the expenses of cultivation should 
prevent the home from competing with the foreign 
grower is entirely without foundation. The level 
prices of unrestricted intercourse would, indeed, 
in the first instance, throw out of cultivation lands 
of a quality so veiy inferior as to require, for their 
tillage, a greater quantity of labour and capital 
than is necessary both to prepare the ai'ticles witJi 
which foreign produce might be purchased, and to 
bring such produce to the home market. But these 
level prices could effect no fmther diminution in 
our tillage. On the contrary, they would, except 
inasmuch as he might he pressed by a heavier 
taxation, replace the domestic on his former equa- 
lity with the foreign grower. Now we have seen 
that taxation, except when it fells with dispro- 
portioned weight upon tlie soil, does not give the 
foreign grower any advantages in the home market. 
On the contrary, taxes which fall on necessaries, 



and occasion a I'ise in wages, advance the piirfe'Of- 
wrought goods more than they advance the pHoe^ 
of raw produce, and rather tend to keep foreign I 
com out of the market, by checking the expor- 
tation of the articles which might purchase' Hj' 
The. level prices, therefore, of unrestricted, inteis-^* 
course, would, except in regard to the imposts^ 
wJiich may bear more heavily on tlie industry of 
the country than on that of the towna, secure the 
domestic cultivator from being undersold in. the 
home market. 

But, possessed of tlie great natural protection 
arising from his vicinity to the most opulent nuf- < 
kets in the world, the British cultivator, after the i 
level prices of free intercourse have lowered nionor-' 
poly. rents, and reduced the other itans of Ms. 
expenditure, cannot, unless he should occupy very 
inferior soils (the tillage of which is injurious to 
the capital and wealth of the country ), have anj 
thing to fear from the competition of the fiareign 
grower, though the latter may be somewhat less 
heavily taxed. The corn of Kent and Esses is 
conveyed to the London market at a very trifling 
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expense, while the grain furnished by the foreign 
grower comes to tliat market, charged with the 
land carriage to the shipping port, with shipping 
costSi and with the freight and insurance on the 
voyage. In supplying the markets furnished hy 
the great manufacturing population of the interior, 
the advantages of the home grower are still more 
deciMve. The produce of the adjacent counties 
can' be brought to Birmingham and Manchester at 
a very small expense of carriage ; while the wheat 
of France and Poland, in addition to the land 
carnage to the shipping port, and to all the charges 
of lading and unlading, freight and insurance, must 
be brought to the consumers in these interior 
towns, loaded with the cost of a second land car- 
riage. With reference to the home market, land 
in England is, by the whole amount of the expenses 
incident to bringing corn from abroad, more valu- 
able than foreign land, equal in fertility, and culti- 
vated with equal skill. As soon as the production 
price of onr com shall have been lowered by throw- 
ing out of tillage, lands requiring an enormous 
expense of labour and capital, British agriculture, 
enjoying the great natural protection of vicinity to 
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the most Opulent markets of the world, can have 
nothing to apprehend from the freest competition 
of the foreign grower. 

An unanswerable and irresistible argument 
against the alarm which at present exists amongst 
the agricultural interestsj has been furnished by 
the most able and judicious of the writers on the 
side of restriction, and one who is himself an 
alarmist. Mr. Jacob, in his " Considerations on 
the Protection required by British Agriculture," 
entei-s into some judicious calculations, to shem 
that the quantity of grain, of all kinds, consumed 
by Great Britain alone, amounts very nearly to 
50,000,000 quarters. He states, that five quarteri 
go to a ton ; and that, by the accounts laid before 
Parliament, the whole shipping of the British, 
dominions, European and Colonial, amounts tiJ 
a,500,000 tons. If, therefore, every other brancil 
of commerce were abandoned, and all the shipping 
of the British dominions freighted with graiit, the 
imported supply would amount to only 12,500,000 
quarters ; — that is, to about three months' con- 
sumption. Under this extreme case, this case of 
absolutely impossible occurrence, the British iarnier 





would have the supplying of the British market 
Ibr nine months of the year. But let us look At 
the question, under circumstances of possible 
occurrence. Mr. Jacob informs US, that, ffi 1800, 
and 1801, years of the greatest scarcity and 
highest prices, the largest foreign supply which 
England ever received, was 4,500,000 quarters of 
grain ; or, less than five weeks' consumption. 
Taking the average of these two years of greatifet 
scarcity, the importation was 3,230,000 quarters, 
or little more than two Weeks' consumption. Is 
it not, therefore, fair to turn the statements of 
this alarmist against himself, and tb inquire, h6# 
tt comes to pass, that, While shewing the difficulty, 
tiay, the impossibility, of importing any consider- 
able portion of our consumption, he sliould fed 
apprehensive lest agriculture should be ruined b^ 
the glut of foreign com ? Foreign cdHipttitliift 
would, indeed, bring down monopoly rents, ftitd 
deduce evefy item Which entcfs into the eXpferiSes 
bf Cultivation ; biit it could not throw out 0£ &Ai- 
tivation any lands, except those of extrertldj- 
inferior quality. In what concerns subsistetli*) 
Providence has been our legislator. In rendering 
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coHi (Ei bti&y conUnodity, Nature has. giVeri the 

necessary protection to the dcmiestic grower ;= and 

all we have to do is, to refrain from disturlnng 

' her admirably laws. 
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§ S. — Comparative Effects of free and of restricted 

Trade. 

Having thus refuted the , popular {Objections 
against a free trade in the prod^tiqns pf i the; Sf^il^ 
it may be prqper, before we proceed, to, ^e cfffkr 
sideration of the specific measures whid^/^t^ 
legislature should adopts ; briefly to ijec^p^tlfl^. 
some of the leading arguments (^ the prec^^pi^ 
chapters, and to place in juxta-position.r^^i 
prominent contrast the effects which ^ woul4 «]ti|^ 
produced by imposing permanent ^restrictipi^j^ 
the external Cqm Trade, and those wbic^\n^i44 
arise from givi^;^ perfect freedom to^this imjportwft 
brijmch of commerce. , ,:,,,. ,. ,,,,7, 

. In tracing the operatio&s of restric^;^^) a94?fpt 
free intenpofirsie, I, have oocasipnidly be«»i.Jp4.^ 
contra^ the effects, of the tvtrp opposite ^j^S^fOA^ 
^d to dr^w cpnclusioQs in f^vo^r ,af,t^J^tei^ 
But, to render this cpntrfujt coipplete^ ai^d to g^y(^ 
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those conclusions the irresistible evidence which 
belongs to them, it is necessary to place in juxta- 
position, the results of restriction and of freedom, 
and to bring forward some considerations which, 
without breaking tlie connection of our discussions, 
could not, in the preceding chapters, have found a 
place. 

1. It has appeared, that, in the present circum- 
stances of these countries, and of the neighbouring 
states, restrictions on the importation of foreign 
com would, for a short time, enable us to raise an 
independent supply, at a very high, and a very un- 
steady price ; while the contrary system of free in- 
tercourse, by enabling us to obtain our consump- 
tion of corn, without keeping inferior lands under 
cultivation, and by enlarging the territory from 
which subsistence was drawn, would at once keep 
down our markets, and correct the evils arising 
from unequal seasons. As far, therefore, as the 
supply of subsistence is concerned, a system of free 
intercourse would be decidedly more beneficial than 
a system of restriction. To say one word upon 
the advantages of furnishing our numerous popu- 
lation with a cheap supply of food, would be 
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sHPwAu^i^ Bifi^dmm m the. siipplj of wbgiii- 

ll^dfite 11^^ Ite Jem ftm^iw- Wbm tibe prke.^ 

tioM^ lihftvaiket piiG& of lahouar ksm ooti lua^ ta 
agaw»By>date ilsekf to t^e satus^ prke;. aodjtli^ 
lower classes of the community, unable, by n^y 
esifictkmof pm^eMe,..oi; of i^tbwitanifj^ to <;4)taui.an 
f^q fif ^ §i9P0PW 9i:a oc^^asiooaUj dri!ireiK tatbe 
I#$teb6f9 nr to Uifi i^wipaa8ionAte,.&ir.¥elkf JiemAt 
tbg r^ieclable pcide o£: indopettdenco, und ttb^ 

lQilki4i4 l^p^aaiaiKb and tbeijiaiiufiaftar^fjii^ 
qwm tik^ tofajfto (^ idteie9^«.iaipro¥id^WQ,»aiid 

%^ M^^, teiiqe p(^ «iS«jlM m^ of 9btoiowgji; 

fit. fieitmtijMM «$«»< ippeeUtwok. iOi th«ir , Ant 




unrestrained intercourse would, at first, throw out 
some inferior soils, and lower rents ; but subse- 
quently, in whatever degree it might be found to 
raise the rate of profit to encourage commerce, and 
to promote prosperity, would pour the accumulating 
capital back upon the soil, and bestow a higher 
relative value upon land. With respect, there- 
fiire, to the agriculture of the country, a free ex- 
terBal trade in com would, in its ultimate effects, 
be, beyond all comparison, moi-e beneficial than the 
opposite system of restraint. A forced state of 
tillage, and an artificial elevation in the value of 
land, even if it were possible to sustain them, and 
if they did not bear within themselves the seeds of 
their own destruction, would be evils. A forced 
state of agriculture is the same thing as capital de- 
prived of its natural and most beneficial occupa- 
tion ; is the same thing as a diminution in the pro- 
ductive powers of industry. An artificial elevation 
given to land, and, consequently, to its produce, 
would be worse. To increase the rent-roll of pro- 
prietors, by compelling all other members of the 
community to pay more for their corn than they 
otherwise need to do, would be as gross a viob» 
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Iwa pf natural justice jMitiB ]K»»hle §oit»4he^i3^sid 
to\6oiaceiv!t. ^ It would rbe itBntamoiiniitoxlaTiBg a 
t» upoa l>9ead.i. It would^ be Btdtfaiagrftetter 
tliaii legalised robhery^i .tskiiig. the* nuxwy jDUt) pf 
the ^pockets of. tbe. poor and of the* iadustrmas^i in 
j90dar:tii lanrisli it !<m Jlie idle and^ihe' rii9li.vtfA 
finroed state of ( agriculture, >inthidts< bigfa ^loede 4if 
ftvts^ and prices^ efen if some eKtmoidiufapp^eMii^ 
bination <if> dirumstanceft' tahould ' give ili ponuu 
Betee, would iafliet positiye evil on4;lie hmotiy^n* 
h. But a combination of circunutancesy isimilaxili^ 
that which was experienced during thelatenmnv 
can never be expected to recur. Artkicialif^^iila- 
tionS) fknr the pui^ose of keq»ng the value oi^land 
above ^ its natural- level, must now, as^ ;ha(s> lufiea 
dreadjninfelded, lower the rote ^ profit, fome'eur 
skiUed *laibour snd our^ci^itid abroad^italld Iwing 
the todHtry^'not onlyto tbe staitionary>^but> to the 
dednnkig 'state. > Sueh regulatioii» fdtiinatei^Mde* 
pirive tb^ hitime grower of his only tegitimate^aaid 
permim^fclit' encouragement, * and tend' 4o cdepiiass 
that vayagriefiltave^Hioh they were Hil^ndfld^to 
pmiiiotei Th^ natural ^rder of 'events We^eaniMt 
ii^^lh impunity in vfert. 'In any countryy U^Hastfitid 
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tillage beyond its actual state, two ttiin^ arc Dcces- 
saxy, viz. lands susceptible of improvement, and, 
consumers able to pay, with an adequate profit, 
the expenses of realising it. A high price of corn 
can be per^nanent and can promote cultivation, 
only when there are consumers capable of paying 
it. Now, artificial regulations, prematurely forcing 
inferior lands into cultivation, would diminish both 
the number and the wealth of consumers ; and*: in 
thesecond step of their progress, would visit pro- 
prietors and cultivators with all the evils which* at 
the first step of their progress, they brought on the 
other classes of the community. 

The opposite system would produce diametri- 
caUy opposite effects. As soon as the first embar- 
rassment of withdrawing the very inferior soils 
firom tillage, and of re-adjusting rents to theu* 
natuml level, should have subsided, an unfettered 
commerce would exert the most friendly influeoce 
upon agriculture. Industry being permitted to 
take its most beneficial direction, the number and 
wealth of consumers would gradually increase ;'the 
immediate vicinity of larger and more numerous 
manufactuiiDg towns, with the coasequept im-< 




provements in the distribution of labour, and ap- 
plication of machinery, would increase the value ef 
agricultural produce in relation to wrought goods ; 
while the growing demand of a wealthy population, 
for those productions of the soil which do not 
enter into the subsistence of labour, and which, 
irom their bulky and perishable nature, cannot be 
brought from abroad, would give to the land a &r 
higher value than it could, attain if devoted to 
the growth of corn and other necessaries. These 
constitute the only legitimate, the only permanent 
encouragement, which agriculture can receive. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that the interests of 
the landed, and of the trading classes of the com- 
munity, are identical. The rent of proprietory 
and the profits of cultivators, must ever be deter- 
mined by the quantity of other commodities which 
the manufacturer and merchant are able and willing 
to give in exchange for agricultural produce. 
Though it were possible (and, I firmly befieve. it is 
not) that the land-owners shoidd be uninfluenced 
by a regard for the good of the public, and for 
&idr country's prosperity and power, yet a sensibi- 
lity to their own true interests should render them 





solicitous for the adoption of an economical system, 
which would increase the productive powers of 
industry, and promote manufactures and commerce. 
With the flourishing or declining state of these, the 
value and the rent of land must ultimately rise or 
fall The superiority of a free external trade in 
com, with respect to its influence in promoting 
agriailtural improvement, must, in the last analysis, 
he estimated by its superiority in promoting wealth 
and commerce. 

3. Permanent prohibitory duties on the impor- 
tation of foreign corn would almost annihilate our 
manufactures and commerce; while a free trade 
iu this important article would afford them all 
the encouragement of which they are susceptible. 
These propositions, which were fiilly unfolded and 
established in the two preceding chapters, are, 
ev«n if we confine our attention to the indirect in- 
flueucc which commerce exerts upon agricultural 
impcovement, sufficient to impi'esB us with the vast 
superiority which a free external trade possesses 
over a system of restriction. But if, in estimating 
the benefits conferred by commerce, we were to 




confine our attimtioii to the indirect influence 
which it extends to agriculture, our views of the 
subject would be extremely narrow and inadequate. 
It may be propei' to present a comparative display 
of the degrees of wealth, prosperity, and poww, 
which a country may obtain when her indusby is 
limited to the supplying of the home market, and 
when her productions are exchanged against those 
of foreign countries. This will place, in a full 
and perfect light, the advantages that a free ex- 
ternal trade in corn possesses over a system of 
restriction. 

It is self-evident, that a state which refuses to 
receive agiicultural produce from other countries, 
can never possess a population beyond that which 
its own teiiitory is able to subsist. It is demon- 
strable, that a people who, by the nature of their 
situation, or by the errors of their economical 
system, are shut out from foreign trade, can never 
make any very considerable advances in wealth and 
power. The first principle of political economy 
informs us, that the divisions of employment, whe- 
ther cstabbahed between the individuals of the 
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same country, or between the individuak of dif- 
ferent countries, are the sources from which every 
considerable improvement in the productive powers 
of industry is derived. Now, the people who deprive 
themselves of foreign trade, deprive themselves of 
the benefits of the foreign divisions of employment; 
and can neither cultivate exclusively the produo 
tions for which Nature has adapted their soil, nor 
devote themselves to those manufactures in which 
they may have acquired advantages. Hence, they 
will neither be so abundantly supplied with the 
comforts of life, nor be able to contribute so largely 
to the exigencies of the state, as if their situation, 
or their institutions, had been favourable to com- 
merce. 

But this is a very small part of the disadvantage 
to which a country, shut out from foreign trade, 
and relying on her internal resources, is necessBrily 
exposed. Such a country has hmits set to her 
population and wealth, which it is not only impos- 
sible to pass, but which it becomes every day more 
difficult to approach. Every step in the progress 
of prosperity is, to a merely agricultural state, more 
tardy and operose than that which preceded it. 
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Let us suppose, for example, Uiat slich a state 
has so far surmounted the obstacles thrown io the 
way of improvement by unfavourable situation or 
erroneous legislation, as to bring into cuitivation 
all the good and middling lands which require 
little, or but a moderate quantity of capital. Nov, 
as all those tracts of territory which, though of 
somewhat inferior quality, might, uiider adequate 
(encouragement, and with a liberal application of 
capital, furnish large additional supplies of sub- 
sifetence, remain by the supposition unreclaimed, 
it is evident that this state cannot, as yet, have 
even approached the limits of its possible popu- 
lation and power. Let lis, therefore, suppose 
further, that population has so increased, that it 
l)ecomes necessary to apply capital to land one 
degree inferior to the first-rate and middling' soils 
already under tillage. Now, the necessary coiise- 
quences are, that these soils, as soon as it becomes 
necesary to apply capital to inferior land, will 
aiford a higher rent ; and that the cost pricfr ctf 
corn throughout the country will be increaaed. 
Now, a rise in the cost of producing com is not 
only the same ihmg as a reduction in the pro- 
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dHctive powers of the labour and capital employed 
in cultivation ; but is tlie same thing as a reduc- 
tion in the productive powers of industry, in every 
branch of business carried ou by the consumers 
of corn. In every department of industry the 
surplus of reproduction above expenditure will be 
reduced. 

It is self-evident that, as the powers of produc- 
tion, and the rate of profit, are lowered, the march 
of prosperity must be retarded. Such a fiu'ther 
increase, therefore, in the demand for com, and 
in the capital applicable to cultivation, as would 
cause lands in the next degree of inferiority to 
be brought under tillage, could not be effected 
vrithout great and growing difficulty. But we 
will suppose that this difficulty is surmounted ; we 
will suppose that, in consequence of some circum^ 
stances favourable to the growth of wealth, the 
tevQBue of consumers, and the capital of grow'srs^ 
have been so inci^eased, that lands in the next 
degree of inferiority may be cultivated with a 
^ofit. Now, as soon m the cultivation of these 
ia effected, the process just detailed wiU be re* 
peated. Lands of third-rate quality will require 
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in order to raise a given jjroduce, a greater 
quantity of labour and capital than the first and 
second-rate sorts which were before under tillage. 
The latter will, consequently, acquu'e a higher 
value, and afford a greater rent. All the compo- 
nent parts of the farmer's expenditure will, there- 
fore, be again increased ; that is to say, the 
productive powers of industry and the rate of profit 
will be again diminished, and any other further 
advance in opulence and power rendered still 
more difficult than before. If, in the course of 
years, tracts in the fourth degree of inferiority 
should be reclaimed, then, the next step towards 
improvement would be made by a movement so 
slow as to be scarcely perceptible ; and if, in 
the march of ages, soils in the fifth degree could be 
redeemed, the country, which relied exclusively on 
internal resources, might, with respect to any 
period of time which can form the basis of political 
calculation, be regarded as stationary. 

Thus it is that countries, merely agricultural, 
b^n, after cultivation has been extended over 
their most fertile districts, to lose the active prin- 
ciple of improvement, and scarcely ever attain 








even to that limited degree of opuleuce and power 
wWch their own soil, if its capacities were devis 
loped, could supply. But this is not the worst. 
Aa' the gradual diminution in the productive 
powers of industry retarded their advance, it 
would also render them slow in recovering from 
the effects of deficient seasons, or from the waste 
of WBt. Unless Nature should prove ever favour* 
aljle, and the neighbouring states ever just, a 
coiftitry, merely agricultural, would not only cease 
ia a^ort period to advance, but would probably 
become retrograde. 

The country whose position and whose policy 
permitted her- to participate freely in foreign trade, 
would experience every thing the reverse of that 
which has been described in the preceding pertb. 
graphs. To the possible increase of her resources 
no limit could be assigned; and her prosperity* 
instead of becoming every day more tardy, would 
advance with an accelerated pace. The divisions 
of employment established with other countrieSj 
would enable her to avail herself to the utmost 
of every natural advantage ; and the rapid increase 
of opulent consumers would speedily bring iii^ 
c c 
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cultivation all her lands of first-rate and of middling 
quality. ^Vhen she had arrived at this point, she 
would not, at a great waste of labour and capital, 
force cold and sterile tracts into tillage ; but, 
adopting a more enlightened policy, would receive 
a part of her subsistence from the foreign grower. 
Hence, there would be no increase in the cost of 
obtaining corn, and hence no diminution in the 
productive powers of industry, and in the rate of 
profit. The number of opulent consumers would 
go on increasing, and capital would continue to 
accumulate as rapidly as before. 

As capital accumulated, and as commerce ex- 
tended, more accurate divisions of employmMit 
would multiply and cheapen all wrought goods. 
Hence, while the increasing number of wealthy 
consumers increased the demand for com, the 
expenses of cultivation would diminish. Agricul- 
ture would flourish beneath the reaction of an 
enlightened commercial system; the soil would 
acquire a higher relative value, from the abun- 
dance of commodities ready to be exchanged for 
its produce ; and, while the high effective powers of 
manufacturingindustry lowered the value of wrought 



goods, iu relation to raw produce (vliilc the im- 
mediate vicinity of extensive niai'kets reduced tlie 
expense of carriage, and wliile a wealthy popula- 
tion created a growing demand for produce, not 
consisting of necessaries, and too bulky and perish- 
able to be imported from abroad, tracts of third, 
fourth, and fiftli-rate quality could be advantage- 
ously tilled, and rents would experience a pro- 
gressive rise witliout profits suffering a correspond- 
ing fall. 

Now it must lie obvious, that, in a flourishing 
commercial country, which freely imports tlic pro- 
duce of her neighbours, the progressive reclaiming 
of inferior soils, and the consequent rise in rents, 
woidd proceed from causes, and would lead to 
effects, very dissimilar to those whicli an extension 
of tillage, and a rise in rents, could proceed from, 
or could lead to, in a country merely agricultural. 
In the agricultural country, the rise in rents, and 
the extension of tillage over inferior soils, would, 
as has been shewn above, have the effect of raising 
the cost price of com, and of lowering the rate of 
profit; but, in the commercial country, these 
eflects would not be produced. The competttron 
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of an open trade would necessaiily keep sub- 
Hstence cheap. The cost price of com would 
receive no increase, and, consequently, the pro- 
ductive powera of industry sustain no diminutioTi. 
Prosperity would encounter no check. On the 
contrary, manufactures, commerce, and population, 
would acquire an heightened ratio of iocrease: 
for, every addition made to the quantity of agn- 
cultural produce imported, would, wliile it gave 
employment to a greater number of workmen, 
create, in the foreign market, an additional demand 
for the equivalents which purchased it. — The 
limits of commercial prosperity cannot be assigned. 
These conclusions, from general principles, have 
received the fullest sanction of experience ; and 
tlie superiority whicli, in point of opulence, popu-f 
lation, and power, a commercial country possesses 
over one that is merely agricultural, has been con- 
firmed by the history of all ages- In ancient 
times, Sidon, Tyre, Corinth, Athens, SyracusCj and 
Carthage ; and, in modem times, Venice, G!eno3( 
Pisa, Florence, the Hanseatic Towns, and HoUand, 
not only acquired, by their industry and com- 
pie('cc, an opulence, of which there is no example 




iamongst nations whose [losition or whose inslitii' 
tions have been unfriendly to foreign trade, but 
attained a d^;ree of political power and consider- 
ation, to which, had they been limited to the 
resources of their own territories, they coidd neve^ 
have ventured to aspire. Venice, Hamburgh, and 
Holland, if they had refused to cultivate com- 
merce, must always have remained perfectly in- 
significant states ; yet, by adopting an enlightened 
system of external intercourse, what fleets and 
e(ra:>ies they put forth ; — what kingdoms, what 
confederations they resisted ; — and what a leading* 
i--what a preponderating part they acted in the 
affairs of Europe ! 

To this it may be objected, that security dnd ' 
independence are of still higher importance than 
great wealth and population ; that, as foreign 
trade is liable to perpetual fluctuations, the power 
and preponderance which it confers must be 
tinstdble ; and that the commercial states, once 
so formidable in Europe, have been swallowed up 
in the great territorial monarchies, and, deprived 
even of their political existence, retain nothing of 
their former splendour but the namci 
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The objection proves too much; it applies 
equally to every institution, the origin of which is 
human. Empires rise and fall, flourish and decay^ 
The power which is derived from extended com- 
merce is, perhaps, less unstable than that which is 
derived from extended territory. Ancient Egypt, 
though possessing the most fertile territory in the 
world, was subjugated in succession, by every pre- 
ponderating state which arose within her if e^h- 
bourhood* China, of whose agriculture such won- 
ders are related, has been unable to defend herself 
against the hordes of Tartary. Poland ceased to 
be a kingdom^ before Venice lost her indepen- 
dence. 

The question, however, is not, whether extend- 
ed commerce, or extended territory, be the most 
stable foundation upon which national greatness 
can rest; but, whether a country possessing a 
given territory, should, by the prosecution of 
external trade, establish a species of property in 
the territory of her neighbours, and acquire acces- 
sions of population, wealth, aiid power, which 
'would be unattainable if she confined herself 
to her internal resources. The question, a$ it 
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respected Venice, was, whetliei' the inliabitants 
few rocks in the Adriatic should remain 
insignificance, exposed to the depredations of eveiy 
horde of pirates; or, whether they should place 
themselves in a condition to contend successfully 
against the Ottoman Empire, when its power was 
at its height, and when it seemed ready to sub- 
jugate the mightiest monarchies of Europe ? The 
question, as it respects England, is not, whether 
her power would be more independent and stable, 
if she possessed the extended territory of France, 
or Austria, or Russia ; but, whether, being inferior 
to these great continental states in natural re- 
sources, she should avail herself of the artificial, 
and even, perhaps, less permanent advantages, 
placed within her reach ; and, by the wonders of 
her commerce, create for herself tlie means of 
holding the ascendancy in Europe. 

If the persons who, in their admiration of the 
independent and permanent resources which are 
derived from domestic agriculture, would adopt 
-measures dangerous to that species of power which 
our industry has established, and which has so 
long rendered us the wonder and the envy of our 
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neighbours ; — ^if these persons possessed an gh- 
chanted wand, by the touch of which they could 
change the waters between the British Islands 
into fertile plains, and thus give us territorial 
resources equivalent to the commercial ones they 
seem solicitous to under-rate, and to destroy; — 
then, indeed, their doctrine might patiently be 
heard. But as long as the abandonment of com- 
merce cannot create additional lands, so long must 
we cherish that compensation, that substitute for 
extended territory, which a flourishing external 
trade confers. When the advocate of independent 
and self-derived power urges the instability of 
commerce, instead of advancing a reason for De- 
lecting the advantages it bestows, he fiuTiishes an 
irresistible argument against the adoption of any 
measure which might in any way endanger the 
resources by which our position in Europe, if not 
our national independence, is maintained. 

The argument respecting the expediency of 
compensating, by the resources growing out of 
commerce, the deficiency of territorial power, 
applies, with peculiar cogency, to insular states. 
Without extended commerce, there can be no naval 




preponderance ; and without naval preponderance, 
an insular state must, in all her foreign relations, 
be perfectly insignificant. To a continental power, 
commerce and naval affairs are objects only of 
secondary, but, to an island, they are objects of 
primary importance. France may iavade her 
neighbours, and dictate to Europe, without a 
fleet; and, though she rode unrivalled on the 
waters, might be invaded on the land side and sub- 
dued. ■ To England, on the contrary, superiority 
at sea is the best means of defence, and the only 
means of offence. Without our navy, we should 
be excluded from all participation in the affairs of 
Europe ; and our army, however numerous, and 
however brave, could never be brought into con- 
tact with an enemy, unless to repel the descents to 
which we should be perpetually exposed. 

Popular sentiment, though occasionaly liable to 
unsteadiness and excess, has, in general, a better 
foundation in reason than the pride of philosophy 
is willing to allow. The public voice, in favour of 
our naval ascendancy, is the expression of consum- 
mate political wisdom. Our naval greatness is the 
only foundation on which our milit^y glory can 
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nest Our squadrons are not only iloating fortifi* 
cations drawn around our coasts, but constitute 
the military roads over which our armies must 
move. Now, we should never cease to remember, 
that manufactures and commerce. are necessary, 
not only to compensate for our deficiency in, extent 
and population, but also as the sources of < that 
justly cherished naval preponderance, .without 
which an insular empire can take up^no position 
among the nations of the world. 

* ■ 

§4. — (hi the Specific Measures whichy in revising the 
Corn LawSj the Legislature should adopt. 

And now, if we have been at aU ♦ successfid in 
unfolding the principles of the external com trade, 
in examining the exceptions to which these prin- 
ciples are liable, and in tracing and comparing the 
effects which freedom and restriction would re- 
spectively produce, the irresistible conclusion must 
be, that the introduction of a free trade in agri- 
cultural produce is the great object which the l^is- 
Jature should pursue. In effecting this most im- 
portant improvement in our economical system, 
.however, difficulty and embarrassment may -occur. 
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and considerable caution will be required. We 
may lay it down, as a universal maxim in political 
science, that sudden change is evil. The truth of 
this principle, as it applies to the case of a precipi- 
tate fall from an artihcial scale of prices, has been 
fully established, as well by general reasoning ^ 
by a reference to facts. Now, in order to guard from 
impending calamity a very numerous and a most 
■important class of the community, as well as to 
prevent tliat waste of the national resources which 
must ever accompany a sudden breaking up of the 
accustomed channels of industry, it becomes highly 
necessary that the legislature, without ever losing 
sight of the great ultimate object of introducing a 
free trade in agricultural produce, should afford 
the domestic grower a temporary protection. 

In order to accomplish the double object of 
affording the farmer temporary protection, and of 
gradually introducing a free trade in the produc- 
tions of tlie soil, tlie legislature should substitute 
for the present system of averages a duty on the 
importation of foreign com, which duty should 
annually diminish, and fall by degrees to notliing. 

The fixing of the amount of the protecting duty. 
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in the first instance, is of much less importance 
than the adjusting of the graduated scale for its 
ultimate cessation. It is obvious, that, at Its com- 
mencement, the duty should be sufficiently high to 
secure, as far as legislative protection can secure, 
the customary rate of profit on the capital already 
invested in the soil. To determine, with precision, 
the amount of duty which might attain, without 
going beyond, this object, would, probably, be im- 
practicable. But, of the two errors, it would be 
better to begin with too high, than with too low a 
daty. If we were to commit the error of fbdng the 
duty too low ; and if, after a considerable importa- 
tion from abroad, an abundant harvest should fol- 
low, an excessive supply, requiring years to absorb 
it, might be thrown upon the market ; and the 
country might be visited, for a period more or 
less protracted, with severe agricultural distress, 
which no legislative measure could I'cmove. On 
the other hand, if we were to commit the error 
of fixing the duty too high ; and if a deficient 
harvest followed, reducing the supply of com below 
the ordinary consumption. Government mig^ ira- 
noediately rectify the mistE&e by lowering, or, if 




the dearth were severe, by suspending for a short 
period the duty upon importation. The advocates 
of free trade, therefore, need not to be apprehensive 
of granting the agricultuiists, in the first instance, 
whatever amount of duty may be deemed neces- 
sary to the protection of the capital already in- 
vested in the soil. 

The object about which we should be soUcitous, 
ia the graduated scale by which we may provide for 
the final and total abolition of all duties and restric- 
tions on the importation of raw produce. On the 
same principle, that the duty sliould not commence 
too low, the scale should not decline too rapidly. 
The object to be attained is, that, as the current 
leases expire, and as the capital already invested 
in the soil requires to be replaced, those who pos- 
sess disposable capital should have due and timely 
warning not to direct it to the cultivation of lands 
too inferior in quality to be profitably tilled under 
the natural protection afforded by the cost of 
caniage. This object, a slowly declining scale 
of duties would sufficiently attain, while it would 
protect capital already invested from unequal 
competition, and prevent, as far as foreign impor- 
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tation might be concerned, that excessive supply 
of produce, which, as often as it occurs, brings 
distress and ruin on the cultivator. 

It is ever to be remembered, however, that 
periods of excessive supply, and consequently of 
agricultural distress, are inherent in a restrictive 
system. We may prevent foreign com from coming 
in, but we cannot prevent two or three abundant 
harvests from occurring in succession, and suddenly 
bringing down the high artificial prices which 
protection had created, to that extreme point of 
depression at which British com may be sent with 
a profit to the foreign market. So long as our 
declining scale of duties shall continue to force an 
independent supply of com in average years, so 
long in abundant years our markets will be glutted, 
and agricultural distress will prevail. To mitigate 
this distress, a bounty should be granted upmi 
exportation, equal in amount to the duty imposed 
on importation. 

In a former part of this work* it was 3hewn, 
that when a tax is laid upon a domestic com- 

* Page 219. 




modity, a duty of equal amount on the impor- 
tation of the similar foreign article, accompanied 
by a bounty, also of equal amount, on the exporta- 
tion of the domestic commodity, is necessary in 
order to restore domestic and foreign industry to 
that equilibrium which they would have preserved 
had no taxation been imposed. To whatever 
extent ill-regulated tithes, poor rates, or other 
charges, fall more heavily upon agriculture than 
on other branches of industry, to that extent 
the farmer, on the principle of equal dealing, is 
entitled to a bounty upon exportation. He would 
be entitled to a bounty to this extent even if 
he could, as in the case of the manufacturer, 
regulate with exactness the quantity of his pro- 
ducts. But, in agricidture, the seasons have 
a powerful influence in regulating the quantity of 
products. When the farmer cultivates to such 
an extent that, in average years, the supply of 
com is equal to the demand, then two or three 
abundant years, following in succession, throw 
a glut upon the markets, which glut, if it cannot be 
removed by exportation, leads to protracted agri- 
cultural distress. Now, if the unequal pressure 
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of titliea, rates, and taxes, forma one of the causes 
why British produce cannot he exported until it haa 
fallen ruinously below the remunerative price, the 
landed interest have an equitable claim to a bounty 
equivalent to the unequal burthen they sustain. 
A bounty to this extent would be strictly conform- 
able to the principles of free trade, as it would, 
with respect to the supplying of foreign markets, 
replace the British and foreign capital invested in 
agriculture on the same relative footing upon which 
they would have stood, had the British farmer 
not been pressed by unequal taxation. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat, that the duty 
on importation and the bounty upon exportation 
are to be regarded as temporary measures, and 
that, conformably to the correct principles of econo- 
mical science, they can be tolerated only so long as 
may be strictly necessary to protect such portions 
of capital as our restrictive system has already 
forced towards the soil. The declining scale 
should be rigidly applied as well to the duty as to 
the bounty, until both be finally extinguished, 
and until the industry of this manufacturing and 
commercial country be permitted to obtain its fuU 
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developetnent under the influence of a free trade 
in the productions of the soil. 

In a former part of this work it was shewn, that 
the only exception to a free trade in corn is formed 
by the actual existence of a forced state of tillage, 
and that even this exception is founded entirely 
upon the derangement occasioned hy precipitate 
change. Precipitate change, therefore, is the only 
evil against which, in conferring upon the country 
the incalculable advantages of a free trade in corn, 
the legislature has to guard. In doing this, do 
diflSculty can arise. While the gi-adually declining 
scale of duties and bounties is in progress, the 
Government will have abundant time to regulate 
tithes, to repeal whatever taxes may fall with 
disproportioned weight upon the soil, and to pro- 
ride for an equalisation of all rates and assess^ 
ments. Should these desirable measures be effected 
before the final extinction of the protecting duty, 
then capital will every where How into its natural 
and most productive channels ; and the free ex- 
ternal trade in corn, without inflicting depression 
on any class of individuals, will, with respect to 
agriculture, to manufactures, and to commerce, to 
D D 
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wagesj to profits, and ultimately to rents, produce 
those generally and gi'eatly beneficial consequences 
which we have, throughout this work, endea- 
voured to unfold and to determine. 

The principle of free trade which we have 
applied to corn, is more or less appUcaWe to 
every species of agricultural produce, as well as to 
every description of raw material, whether derived 
from the soil, from forests, from mines, or from 
fisheries. It is appUcable in a pecuhar manner to 
sugar, as a general article of food ; and to timber, 
and iron, as important ingredients of capital. 

The application of the principles of free trade 
to all the productions of the soil, and to all the 
ingredients of capital, provided it be made with 
sufficient caution to obviate the evils of precipitate 
change, will a£ford unlimited scope for Britidi 
enterprise, and for the advantageous investment of 
new accumulations ; and will effectually prevent 
the recurrence of those low rates of profit and of 
interest which led to the unproductive speculations 
which we have recently witnessed, and brought on 
the calamitous reaction which we now experi^ice. 
M^ile the Legislature, by a cautious inti-oduction 
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of a liberal system of commercial policy, prevents 
the recurrence of a crisis siniilai* to the present, it 
may adopt, with considerable advantage, imme- 
diate measures for mitigating ttie existing distreas. 
Of these, the repeal of the usury laws should 
unquestionably be one. It is a singular fact, and 
one which is calculated somewhat to abate our 
expectations respecting the progi-ess of enlightened 
principles, that Mr. Bentham's very logical and 
convincing Treatise on the Usury Laws ^ould 
have been so long before the public without having 
effected that beneficial change in our monetary 
system which it recommends. Eveiy subsequent 
writer distinguished for acute discernment and 
profound inquiry, who has alluded to this import- 
ant subject, concui-s with Mr. Bentham in recom- 
mending the repeal of the usury laws. 

In bis evidence given before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Usury Laws, ia 
1618, Mr. Holland, partner of the house of 
Baring, Brothers, and Compaoy, and one of the 
best informed merchants iu the country, says, 
" Tlie laws against usury drive men in distzess, 
or in w^nt of money, to much niore di^oBtroM^ 
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modes of raising it than they would adopt if 
no usury laws existed. The landowner requires 
capital to increase his live stock, or improve his 
land, or for any other purpose, at a period wheu 
the Government is borrowing money at above 
5 per cent, or when the funds give a greater 
interest than 5 per cent. ; no one will then lend 
to tlie landowner, because his money is worth 
more to him than the law allows him to take ; the 
landowner must, therefore, either give up his im- 
provements, or borrow money on annuity interests, 
on much more disadvantageous terms than he 
could have done if no law existed against usury. 
The man in trade, in want of money for an unex- 
pected demand, or disappointed in his returns, 
must fulfil his engagements, or forfeit his credit 
He might have borrowed money at 6 per cent., 
but the law allows no one to lend it to him ; and 
he must sell some of the commodity he holds at a 
reduced price, in order to meet his engagements. 
For example : he holds sugar which is worth 80*., 
but he is conipelled to sell it immediately for 70s. 
to the man who wiU give him cash for it, and thus 
actually borrows money at twelve and a half pw 
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cen!., which, had the law allowed him, he might 
have borrowed from a money dealer at six per cent. 
It is known to every merchant, that cases of this 
kind are common occurrences in every commercial 
town, and more especially in the metropolis. A 
man in distress for money pays more interest, 
owing to the usury laws, than he would if no such 
laws existed; because now he is obliged to go to 
some of the disreputable money lenders to borrow, 
as he knows the respectable money lender will 
not break the laws of his country. The disre- 
putable money lender knows that he has the 
ordinary risk of his debtor to incur in lending his 
money ; and he has further to encounter the 
penally of the law, for both of which risks tlie 
borrower must pay. If no usury laws existed, in 
common cases, and where a person is respectable, 
he might obtain a loan from the respectable money 
lender, who would then only have to calculate his 
ordinary risk, and the compensation for the use of 
his money." 

The able author of the article " Interest," in 
the Supplement to tlic Encyclopedia Britannica, - 
tells us that — ■ 
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" It is most absurdly supposed, that, were the 
laws limiting the rate of interest repealed, every 
individual who has capital to lend, would hence- - 
forth indulge in all those mean and disgraceful 
practices which at present characterise the lowest 
class of money brokers. But it might just as 
reasonably be supposed, that were country gentle- 
men allowed to sell game, they would immediately 
become addicted to all the vices of the poacher ! 
The truth is, that if the rate of interest was left 
to be adjusted by the unrestricted competition of 
the parties, there would he almost no employment 
for the inferior class of money dealers. Except 
when the market rate of interest is below the legal 
rate, the usiuy laws prevent all persons, whose 
credit is not extremely good, from obtaining loans 
from capitalists of the highest character, and force 
them to have recourse to those who are less scru- 
pulous. Supposing the market rate of interest to 
be six or seven per cent., an individual, in ordinary 
good credit, might, were the usury laws abolished) 
easily obtain a loan at that rate. But the law 
having declared, that no more than five per cent, 
shall be taken, and consequently having affixed a 
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sjiecies of stigma to those lenders who bargain for 
a higher rate, necessarily excludes the rich and 
more respectable capitalists from the market, and 
obliges borrowers to resort to those of an inferior 
character, who, in addition to the premium for the 
risk incurred by entering into an illegal transac- 
tion, must receive an indemnification for the odium 
which, in such cases, always attaches to the lender. 
It is idle and ridiculous to attempt to secure indi- 
viduals against the risk of imposition in pecuniary, 
more than in any other species of transactions. 
But, although the object were really desirable, it 
coidd not possibly be obtained by such inadequate 
means. The usury laws generate the very mis- 
chief they are intended to suppress. Far from 
diminishing, they most unquestionably multiply 
usurious transactions in a tenfold proportion, and 
powerfully a^ravate all the evils they were de- 
signed either to mitigate or remove." 

Dr. Crombie, in the judicious pamphlet akeady 
refeiTed to, says : — 

" It might also materially contribute towards 
alleviating the present distress, not only of the 
agriculturist, but tUsQ of the manufacturer, if the 
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existing statute against usnry were either amended, 
or repealed. This statute is impolitic in its views, 
unjust in its principle, inefficient in its purpose, and 
detrimental in its effect. While it aims at restrain- 
ing tlie rapacity of individuals, it obstructs the 
free circulation of floating capital. It is imquitous; 
because the owner of money has as just a right to 
fix a price on the use of his commodity, as the 
landholder, or the manufacturer. It is inefficient, 
because the statute is easily, and daily evaded ; 
and it is detrimental, not only to the community, 
but also to the very individuals, whom it aims at 
protecting, by compelling them to resort to unprin- 
cipled and rapacious usurers for pecuniary accom- 
modation. Few capitalists will be inclined to lend 
money on any mortgage, much less on precarious 
security, who can obtain, as at present they may 
do, a larger per centage in the public funds. The 
amendment, or tlie total abolition of this statute, 
would. It is conceived, be highly beneficial. Money, 
like every other commodity, should be allowed a 
free and open market." 

Another beneficial measure which the Govern- 
ment may immediately adopt for restoring confi- 




dence, and thereby shortening the duration of 
distress, is that of placing the country hanks of 
circulation upon a basis of perfect security. 
Hitherto, the legislature has restricted individuals, 
under the severest penalties, from establishing 
private mints, and uttering metallic money of 
intrinsic and indestructible value ; yet, with a 
degree of inconsistency which strikes us as more 
extraordinary the more attentively we consider it, 
our law-makers have permitted individuals to 
establish private banks of circulation, and to utter 
paper money, possessed of only a conventional 
value, which a breath of panic may at any time 
destroy. On the selfsame principle, that Govern- 
ment protects the public against the probable in- 
security which might arise from individuals being 
permitted to utter metaUic currency, it should also 
guard the public against the more probable, nay, 
certain insecurity, which is created when indivi- 
duals utter a paper currency. In every civilised 
country, supplying and regulating the circulating 
medium is a function of the sovereign prerogative; 
and when, for the convenience of commerce, this 
function of the prerogative is delegated to private 
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individuals, every principle of justice and expe- 
diency demands that this del^ation of the sove- 
;reign authority should be made under restrictions 
jand securities completely adequate to the protec- 
tion of the public, against the occasional insolvency 
of those who are peimitted to substitute, as the 
circulating medium of the neighbouring markets, 
their promissory paper for the sterling monef oi 
the state. 

The evU to be guarded against in placing the 
private banks of circulation upon a basis of perfect 
security, is that of a contraction of the currency. 
Such contraction, by enhancing the value of any 
specific sum in the circulatmg medium, would 
necessarily increase the real magnitude of the debt, 
and heighten the pressure of taxation. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a contraction 6f the currency 
xx^casions embarrassment, by lowering prices and 
i^educing the accustomed amount of mercantile 
diM»unts. It is unnecessary to add, tfaat^ at the 
{Nre^ent crisis, the bare apprdiensicm of such results 
^ould bring on an increased aocess of embarrass- 
ment and dismay. 

Perhaps the best mode c^ afibrding security to 
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the holders of provincial paper, without at the 
same time risking a contraction of the currency, 
would be to grant to such banking establishments, 
whether now existing or hereafter to be formed, as 
might apply for them, charters of incorporation 
from the crown, upon the principles, that tlie acting 
partners or directors should, as at present, be re- 
sponsible to the whole amount of their fortunes ; 
but that the dormant partners or shareholders 
should be responsible only for double the amount 
of their subscribed capital. In every populous and 
opulent neighbourhood, there are individuals pos- 
sessed of disposable funds, who would willingly 
partake in the profits of banks of circulation, pro- 
vided they could do so without risking more than 
twice the sum subscribed ; but who would prefer 
the lowest interest yielded by government securi- 
ties or mortgage, to the highest protits rendered by 
the banking business, should the receipt of such 
profits compel them to stake their whole fortunes 
upon the discretion and integrity of the acting 
partners. 

'riie chartered banks of circulation should lie 
called upon to give ample security ou landed or 
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funded property, for the payment of the notes they 
issued ; and should be required to give, not only 
to the shareholders, but to the public, half-yearly 
statements of their affairs. Under such guaran- 
tees, these banks would be placed upon indestruct- 
ible foundations; and their superior security would 
give them such a decided preference in public 
estimation, that establishments conducted upon the 
present narrow and tottering basis would be unable 
to stand in competition with them. From the force 
of public opinion, no bank of circulation could con- 
tinue its transactions without applying for a charter, 
and conducting its business under the securities 
required. All such banks would become chartered 
companies ; and the limitation of the responsibility 
of the shareholders to twice the amount of their 
shares, by rendering them the channels of safe and 
profitable investment, would draw to them an 
abundant portion of the disposable capital of their 
neighbourhood. The public would obtain the 
double advantage of a full and of a secure currency. 
It is to be apprehended, that without some plan 
similar in painciple to that which has now been 
sketched, the country banks of circulation cannot 
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be regulated so as to attain the twofold object of 
a full and secure currency. Many of the existing 
establishments may not have a sufficient command 
of capital to enable them at one and the same time 
to give adequate security for the paper they circu- 
late, and to conduct their business on a scale 
commensurate to the legitimate demands of trade. 
But while giving the securities necessary to pro- 
tect the public would require capitals double 
the amount of those at present employed by the 
provincial banks of circulation, it is extremely 
improbable that, after the example of such nume- 
rous failures, these establishments should be able to 
obtain the aid of additional funds without charters 
limiting responsibility. Fortunately, the Act of 
last session, facilitating the formation of chartered 
companies, and the recent relinquishment by the 
Bank of England of so much of its monopoly as 
went to limit banking firms to sis partners, have 
removed the difficulties which were opposed to the 
establishment of those extensive and duly regu- 
lated associations, without which, provincial banks 
of circulation must remain inadequate to afford to 
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their respective neighbourhoods th6 coinbiiied 
advantages of a cheap, a full, and a secure currency. 

Having ventured to surest that which, at the 
present crisis, the Government should do for the 
security of the public, it may not be improper, in 
conclusion, to point out that which the publid 
should do for the security of the Government. 

For the first time in the history of the country, 
the ministers of the crown have avowed themselves 
the advocates of liberal and enlightened principles, 
in whatever respects our commercial policy. The 
present ministry have, in several inst4nces, re- 
moved the absurd regulations and restrictions 
imposed in the olden times of comparative dark- 
ness ; and they have given sufficient indications of 
their intention to pursue still further the honor- 
able course of commercial reform which they have 
commenced. But in pursuing a course as glorious 
to themselves as it niust be ultuxiately beheficiBl to 
tihe empire, ministers hav« to encounter die most 
formidable oppo^tion. The landed prc^xietdrs 
deprecate the temporary reduction of rents whidi 
a free trade in the productions of the soil might 
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occasion; the farmers^ ignorant of their own true 
interests, concur with their landlords in the demand 
for protecting duties and high prices; the West 
India proprietors contend, that they have a pre- 
scriptive right to compel the people of England to 
purchase dear sugar, in order that they may be 
enabled to continue the cultivation of their ex- 
hausted estates with the expensive instrument of 
slave labour: in short, all classes of monopolists, 
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and all kinds of sinister interests, are prepared to 
enter into a solemn league and covenant to coun- 
teract, by all possible means, the introduction of 
that liberal /system of commercial policy upon 
which the general prosperity depends. It is im- 
possible that the enlightened members of the 
Government should be able to make way against 
this most formidable combination, unless they are 
backed and supported by the country at large, and 
borne along upon the resistless and all-prevailing 
current of public opinion. All party questions, 
nay, all other questions involving political prin- 
ciple, sink at the present crisis into comparative 
insignificance, when contrasted with the vital, the 
all-important question of free trade. Should this 
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great question be Iost» the seats of manufacture, 
and the marts of commerce, will depart from our ill- 
fated country ; — should the voice of an enlightened 
public cause it to prevail, paths of interminable 
prosperity will open to us; — and England, still 
advancing in opulence and grandeur, may continue 
for ages the emporium of the world. 
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